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HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH OF 
HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Early Hindu Period.— It is difficult to obtain a right 

conception as to the manner in which the administration of 

that portion of the Dekhan and Telingana now included in His 

Highness the Nizam’s Dominions was conducted in ancient 

times. The Dravidians, as represented by the Telegu-speaking 

people, were a simple and pastoral race, but that they were 

civilized is proved by the fact that they had formed themselves 

into an organized society, and were able to express their ideas in 

a pure language without the use of the Sanskrit of the Aryans, 

by whom they were subsequently subdued. They are believed 

to have had village communities ; “ women drew water for the 

daily use of their households, men ploughed their fields or drove 

their Hocks to pasture, and every avocation of daily life has its 
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2 HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH 

appropriate representation in the speech which has been handed 
down to us.” 

When the law of Mann was promulgated in the sixth 
century B. C. the Aryans were still north of the Vindhayas, 
hint during that century and the succeeding one they penetrated 
to the southern portion of the Dekhan, and doubtless introduced 
their system of caste and administration into those districts of 
which they had taken possession, assisted by the power and arms 
of the great kingdom of Magadha. The Aryan settlers gradually 
subdued or absorbed the Teliugas, Tamilas, and other Dravidians, 
and during the next two centuries Aryan colonization made 
rapid advances in the Dekhan and the south. We find from 
the inscriptions of king Asoka, who reigned B. C. 263 to 226, 
that he subjugated the whole of the country down to the upper 
and lower course of the Godavari. 

The earliest form of administration, of which we possess any 
reliable knowledge, appears to have been as follows :—Patis 
or managers were placed over each village, and ten or 
twenty villages were grouped together. Villages so grouped 
formed one district. Five or ten of these districts were placed 
under an official of higher grade, and a division, comprising 
one thousand villages, was placed under a Governor. This is 
probably the origin of the title frequently found in inscriptions 
of the Chalukyas and other Dekhan dynasties of the Governors 
of thousands. There were the Governors of the Basnavese 
twelve thousand, the Gungavadi ninety-six thousand, the 
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Panungal five hundred, and others. The form of the village 
community which has survived to the present day, the village 
twelve as they are frequently called, is of very ancient date, 
and was doubtless introduced into the Dekhan, in common 
with the rest of the administrative divisions mentioned in the 
law of Maim, by the early Aryan settlers. Each village contained 
the elements of a distinct community or republic. In its 
most ancient form the village community consisted of 
the Patell or overseer, whose office was hereditary. Each 
village possessed a certain amount of cultivable ground, grazing 
lands, forest and uncultivated soil. To the Patell was assigned 
the duty of apportioning the share of the land-tax to be paid by 
each member of the community. He also divided the unculti¬ 
vated land, and decided what quantity of water should be 
allotted to each field for irrigation. In return for his services 
he was allowed a larger share of land than any other member 
of the community. He also received a share of the harvest and 
was allowed to levy light taxes. All disputes about boundaries 
and landmarks, or differences regarding the internal economy 
of the village, were settled by the overseer or Patell assisted 
by the other heads of the community, who assembled in solemn 
conclave under the great village tree for that purpose. The 
testimony of witnesses was taken, and they were enjoined “to 
take their oaths in red garments with crowns of red flowers 
on their heads.” In addition to the overseer or Patell every 
village had its Brahman or astrologer, who fixed upon auspicious 
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dates and periods for the commencement of the various works 
and undertakings of the community, who was the repository 
of all the village lore, and later on became the schoolmaster. 
There were also the goldsmith, carpenter, potter, blacksmith, 
the dhobi or washerman, the barber, and the village watchmen 
and the watchers of the crops. These constituted the twelve, 
who in remuneration for their services received either free 
grants of land, or a percentage of the crop produce of the 
village. In His Highness’s Dominions the twelve are styled 
Balutidnrs. To the present day they retain their old form. 
Although numerous innovations have been made from time to 
time, yet these committees form “ one of the principal 
entrenchments behind which the old Indian character has 
maintained itself against native and foreign despotism.” With 
reference to the land revenue and settlement, it appears that the 
ruler of the country was entitled to a share of the grain and 
other agricultural produce ; a tax, the proceeds of which also 
went to the Royal treasury, was levied on cattle. 

The Kadambas, Chalukyas and other great reigning houses 
to whom the Dekhan belonged placed the administration of 
their provinces in the hands of their great feudatory nobles, 
many of whom, as was subsequently the case in the early 
Mahomedan period, threw off their allegiance, and established 
independent dynasties. These Hindu officials were designated 
Governors of thousands. They apparently exercised both civil 
and military functions, and had to raise and maintain 
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armies for the defence of the State, as well as to collect and 
remit the revenue, which in early times was usually paid in kind. 

The earliest account we have of the revenue system 
under any of the kings who ruled over portions of the Dekhan 
is contained in the following extract from Vol. I. of the 
Mysore Gazetteer :—“ Kadamba Raya with Gopa Mantri and 
Naga Deva Karnika caused to be measured, between Nagara 
Kanda and Varad Kanda all the land within the limits of 
each village, that had been or was fit to be cultivated, and 
marked its boundaries by stones. In the year Kilaka Sal. 90 
(A.D. 168) Gopa Mantri made the bijavari and assessment as 
follows One grain from each of the nava dhanya or nine kinds 
of produce (paddy wheat, hesaru, uddu, kadale, jola, avare, 
togari, and ellu) being taken to form one nishka ; 10 nishka 
were called a phala or navtakku ; 64 phala, a mana ; 20 mana, 
a kolaga ; 20 kolaga, a khandaga. But in some places 40 or 
60 kolaga formed a khandaga. 

“ For watered land of the best quality, namely, black soil, 
near a river or mountain, red soil, or black mixed with yellow 
and containing springs, there were three rates,—18, 21 and 9-| 
(pagodas per khandaga). Black land, suitable for wheat and 
kadale, paid 1 pagoda for every 9-| mana of seed. Watered 
land of white soil mixed with sand near a hill paid 7 pagodas 
for every khandaga. Similar land near a river paid 5.\. White 
or red land watered by a well paid 9 pagodas per khandaga. 

“ A garden containing areca nut, cocoanut, plantains, limes 
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and citrons was called agama, and was measured with a rod 
18 lengths ( mettu ) of a man’s foot, measured so as to take in 
also half the right foot at the beginning and half the left foot 
at the end. This rod was called the manci dand. In the 
square of such a rod might he planted 3 areca nut trees, with 
cocoanuts intermixed ; and for 1,000 such squares the king’s 
share was 7 pagodas, the other productions being included in 
the assessment. Of a garden containing vines, sugarcane, 
dates, betel leaf, cocoanut, mango, jack, sampige, ashoka, 
malagi, jessamine and such choice plants together with areca 
nut, the produce might be estimated at 25 pagodas, and one- 
third of this was the king’s share. In 2 of the above rods 3 
cocoanut trees might be planted, and the king’s share was 
half a nishka and 5 nuts on 10 trees. 

“ Of the assessment under the Hoysala Ballala kings the 
same document says : Under them each cultivator paid to the 
king one iron hula or bar (? ploughshare). This was dropped 
into a well of quicksilver in the temple of Padmavati at 
Humcha and became gold. Hence the word hula came to be 
applied to a ryot, and the money paid by him is still called 
Iculavana. In the time of the Vijayanagar kings, it is added, 
the well dried up, and the iron ploughshare was commuted for a 
payment of one pagoda for every plough.” 

Of the administrative ■system, beyond the divisions already 
noticed, which prevailed under the Andhras, Chalukyas, 
Kalachuryas, Hoysalas, Yadavas, and other Hindu houses who 
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reigned in the Dekhan, we have no record, but it was probably chapter vi. 
of a kind similar to that quoted above. The village system was Ad uonf tra 
the basis of all revenue administration, the head of each group 
being responsible for the dtie collection of the royal dues in kind. 

The Mahomedan Period.— After the first expeditions of the “S?” 
Mahomedans into the Dekhan and Telingana, towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, we find^evenue collectors established 
at the courts of the Rajahs who had agreed to pay tribute. u " 1 " Un '' 
These officials collected the latter from tracts of country allotted 
for the purpose and remitted it to Delhi. Sultan Alau-d-Din, 
who made the rulers of Elichpur and Deogir (Daulatabad) 
tributary, issued several regulations for the purpose of 
cheapening the price of grain and provisions both at Dehli 
and in the provinces. After the final subjugation of Deogir by 
the Mahomedans in 1318, its territories were annexed and placed 
under governors and revenue collectors. In the first year . Collection of! 

J land Kovezme. 

of the reign of Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlak (A.D. 1320), it was 
ordered that the land revenues of the country should be “ settled 
upon just principles with reference to the produce. The 
officers of the exchequer were ordered not to assess more than 
one in ten or one in eleven upon .the Ikbas and other lands, 
either by guess or calculation, whether upon the reports of in¬ 
formers or the statements of valuers. They were to be careful 
that cultivation increased year by year. Something was to be 
left over and above the tribute, so that the country might not be 
ruined by the weight of taxation and the way to improvement 
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barred. The revenue was to be collected in such a way that 
the ryots should increase their cultivation ; that the lands 
already in cultivation might be kept so, and some little added to 
them every year. So much was not to be exacted at once that 
the cultivation should fell off and no increase be made in future.” 

In the reign of the next king, Mahomed Tughlak, the 
ryots and cultivators were greatly oppressed, and many deserted 
their villages and sought refuge in the jungles. His attempt to 
make copper coins pass for gold and silver is well known. This 
extraordinary scheme impoverished the treasury, but enriched 
the village headmen and land owners. Later on, when the king 
was at Deogir preparing for one of his campaigns in the Malabar 
country, “he made heavy demands upon the Musalman chiefs 
and collectors of the Mahratta country, and imposed heavy 
assessments for the collection of which persons were specially 
appointed.” At this period the whole of the Dekhan as far 
south as Ivulbarga appears to have been under his sway, as 
we find revenue collectors being despatched to that place as 
well as Bidar to realize the land assessments. The money 
realized in this manner used to be placed in the treasury at 
Deogir, from whence it was despatched periodically to Dehli. 
When the revolt of the Dekhan governors occurred a great 
sum of money, which, owing to the insecurity of the 
roads, had not been forwarded to the royal treasury but 
placed in the fort of Dharagir, fell into their hands. 

Of the revenue and administration of the Dekhan while the 
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country was ruled, by the Bahmani kings of Kulbarga and Bidar 
we have but little information. They divided their territories 
into four great provinces, namely,—Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Berar 
and Golkonda. Governors who exercised both civil, judicial and 
military functions were appointed to each of them. The second 
king, Mahomed Shah I., under whom the dominions were 
greatly extended, spent; much of bis time in the latter years of 
his life in travelling through his dominions, and looking per¬ 
sonally into the various branches of the administration. 

In 1396 and the years following, the Dekhan was almost 
depopulated by a dreadful famine, which is said to have lasted for 
twelve years. When the famine was over the Bahmani King 
directed that the village lands should -be resettled. The old 
boundaries had been forgotten, and under the new arrangements 
two or three villages were thrown into one. Lands were given 
to all who would cultivate them ; for the first year no rent .was 
required, and for the second a small measure of grain, sufficient 
to fill a horse’s nose-bag, was demanded from each biga. 

During the reign of Mahomed Shah Bahmani II. the kingdom 
was subdivided into tarafs or provinces by the famous minister 
Mahomed Gavan. Berar was divided into two governments, 
viz., Gavul and Mahur; Daulatabad had several districts 
attached to it, and was made a separate government. The 
southern provinces, including part of Junir, Goa, Belgaum, and 
others, was made a fourth government. Bijapur and some of 
the Bhirna districts, including Raichur and Mudgal, were 
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chapter vi. administered by the Minister himself. Kulbarga, Naldrug and 

Adl< tion Stra " Sholapur were placed under the government of an Abyssinian 

The 'Bahmanis. , 

bwSb. 1 eunuch. The Telingana country was also separated into two 
divisions, the head-quarters of one of which was at Warangal 
and the other at Golkonda. The revenues of several districts 
in each of the provinces were allotted for the use of the king, 
who appointed his own collectors. Extensive assignments 
of jagirs were also made to the military officers for the 
payment of the troops. Officers were required to keep the 
number of men up to the stipulated complement on pain ol 
being fined. 

Mahomed This dynasty has left no administrative records. Up to the 

(Javan’s Revenue J J 

Sjstem ' time of Mahomed Gavan (1461-81) the revenue payments were 
made in kind. He substituted.'the system of money payment 
upon the value of the land, on principles similar to those which 
were subsequently introduced by the Ahmadnagar minister 
Malik Ambar. Mahomed Gavan had many of the village 
lands surveyed, and the late Colonel Meadows Taylor found 
traces of his settlements in the Naldrug district in 
1853. It is clear, moreover, that the lands were held accord¬ 
ing to the ancient Hindu system which has already been 
described. An Armenian merchant, who travelled through the 
Dekhan to Bidar in 1470, describes the country as being well 
cultivated. It was laid out in fields and the villages were not 
more than two miles apart. 

The Viceroy of Berar was the first of the Baiunani governors 
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to declare his independence in 1484. His example was followed chapter vx. 
shortly afterwards by the governors of the Golkonda, Bijapur Ad ™k^ atld ' 

■t, Dissolution of 

and Ahmednagar provinces.'The territory of the last Bahmani 
King, Kalimullah, who sought refuge at Ahrnadnagar in 1527, 
was very circumscribed. His Minister Kasim Barid, who 
established the Barid Shahi dynasty, which ruled for sixty 
years, held possession of Bidar and a few districts in its 
immediate vicinity. The districts now known as Aurangabad, 

Birh, Nandair, Daulatabad and Parbhani were annexed to 
Ahrnadnagar. Naldrug, the Raichur Doab and the western 
Bahmani provinces went to Bijapur. Haidarabad, and the 
country as far south as the Tungbhadra, and east as far as 
Rajahmandri, were annexed to Golkonda. 

The Vizyanagar kingdom, when first founded included a con- Thevfeyiumgar 

Iiajahg, 

siderable portion of what are now the southern and eastern 
divisions of His Highness’s Dominions. The conquests of the 
Bahmani kings, however, gradually extended to the east as far 
as Orissa, and to the banks of the Krishna on the south, and for 
many years the Vizyanagar Rajahs possessed but little territory 
north of the Tungbhadra and Krishna. But during the reign of 
Krishna Raya (1508-30) the limits of the kingdom were 
considerably extended. He gained possession of Warangal and 
Kondavir, and took the country as far north as the boundaries 
of the Katack kingdom, the Raja of which gave him his daughter 
in marriage. The Rajahs of the Vizyanagar kingdom have left 
a very complete account of their system of administration, of 
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which an admirable description, condensed from the Mackenzie 
papers, is given in the 1st volume of the Mysore Gazetteer. 

After the decisive battle of Talikot in 1560, the Mahomedan 
sovereigns, who were jealous of each other, refrained from 
annexing any of the Vizyanagar territories, and the country south 
of tile Krishna and Tungbhadra rivers fell into the hands of 
the Poligars. In 1635 the Bijapur and Golkonda kings made 
a campaign against these petty chiefs, and annexed a considerable 
portion of the country south of the two rivers. The country 
was divided into parganas, and jemadars or collectors were 
appointed to each, otherwise the administration was left very 
much the same as when the Vizyanagar Rajas ruled the country. 

We have but little knowledge of the administrative arrange¬ 
ment of the Mahomedan Dekhan States, excepting Berar and 
Bijapur. Grant Duff (History of the Mahrattas) says :— 

“Under these governments the country was divided into 
Sirkars, though not, perhaps, so regularly as by the subsequent 
arrangements of the Mogals. The next division to a Sirkar 
was known by the various and synonymous names of pergana, 
kuryat, summut, mahal, and talooka, and also by the Hindoo 
appellations prant and desli. 

“ The revenues under all the Mahomedan States seem 
generally to have been farmed out in small portions, in some 
parts of the country by single villages. Where they were not 
farmed, the management appears to have been generally 
entrusted to Hindoo agency. To collect the revenues so farmed 
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there were amils, or agents on the part of Government, who 
regulated the police and settled civil suits ; these last, in 
disputes relating to hereditary offices or landed property, were 
decided by Panchayet. In matters which regarded mere money 
transactions it is probable that the amils frequently gave 
decisions themselves. Under the Bijapur State there was 
an amildar who superintended the affairs of a considerable 
division, and to whom all other amildars were subordinate. 
This officer was termed Mokassadar, and it is conjectured that 
he had some percentage upon the revenues, but the amount is 
unknown. There are instances of Mokassadars having held their 
situations for upwards of 20 years, and been succeeded by their 
sons, but this was entirely optional with the Sultan. Some were 
removed in one year, and the Mokassadar was not always a 
Mahomedan. There was frequently, but not always, an authority 
superior to the Mokassadar, called a Subah ; he did not reside 
constantly in the districts, and took no share in the revenue 
management, although deeds and formal writings were made 
out in his name.” 

Traces of settlements made by the Adil Shahi and Kutub Sbahi 
rulers have been found in some of the districts of the Dominions, 
but it was not until Malik Ambar virtually ruled the Ahmadnagar 
kingdom, and Akbar gained possession of Berar, that regular 
settlements were introduced. Berar was annexed to Ahmad¬ 
nagar in 1572, and was ceded to Akbar twenty-two years 
afterwards. 
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Chapter Yi. The Gazetteer of the district gives a very complete account 
Ad *tion Stra of the administration of Berar from the time of its cession 

Akbar’s Revenue # „ _ 

system. m 1594 ? after winch it became one oi the Subas of the Mogul 
Empire, down to its assignment by His Highness’s Government 
to the Government of the East India Company in 1853, and also 
for seventeen years subsequent to the assignment, during which 
a new revenue settlement was introduced. The Suba of Berar 
was a more extensive province under Akbar than it is now. It 
then included portions of the districts of Sirpur-Tandur, 
Yelgandal, Indur, Nandair, Parbhani and Aurangabad, which 
now fall within the boundaries of His Highness’s Dominions. 
The following description of the settlement of Berar by Akbar’s 
revenue officers is taken from the Gazetteer :— 

“ The Suba of Berar was one of those which came under 
Akbar’s famous settlement of the land revenue. But as the 
province was his latest conquest, and far distant from the seat 
of imperial government, we may guess that the measurements 
and estimates of produce were somewhat roughly taken and at 
haphazard. The settlement was fixed all over the Mogul 
Empire by measuring the arable lands and making a careful 
estimate of their produce. Each bigha was then rated at the 
value of one-fourth the estimated produce, and the sum total 
of the demand on a village or group of villages thus calculated 
was termed its tanklnoa , or standard rent-roll. From this rating 
were omitted, it seems, lands which were barren, had never 
been broken up, or had run entirely to waste, so the tankhwa 
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tankhwa was fixed.” 

In the year 1600 the province was assessed at Rs. 16,14,600, 
and during the time of the first of the Nizams at Rs. 1,19,53,669. 

After the year 1720 the boundaries of the province receded 
to their present position. 

Malik Ambar’s settlements were introduced into portions of AmW - 
those districts now comprised in the North-Western Division of 
His Highness’s Dominions, subsequent to the founding of the 
city of Khirki, now known as Aurangabad. They were more 
minute than those introduced in Berar by the Emperor Akbar, 
being founded “ upon an actual survey of the lands, and their 
assessment according to their productive quality.” 

He abolished the system of revenue farming which had grown 
up, and gave the general management of his revenues to 
Mahratta Brahmans who were placed under Mahomedan 
superintendents. 

According to Captain Briggs, who reported on some of the 
Dekhan and Khandesh land tenures in 1821 :— 

“ Instead of keeping the State sole land-owner, Malik Ambar 
sought to strengthen the Government by giving the people a 
definite interest in the soil they tilled. He made a consider- ROTepne 
able portion of the land private property ; the lands of the 
village were considered the joint property of the townships ; 
the fallow land was the common for the pasture of the cattle, 
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chapter vi. and the ploughed land was either the property of individuals, or 
AaJ tiSn 3tia ' it was tilled by tenants who received a portion of the crops, 

Malik Ambar’s 

sjS! ft appears to have been a principle of his wise administration 
to encourage the possession of private landed property as a 
means of attaching the cultivators to the soil, and making over 
in perpetuity to them what is useful to Government only so 
long as cultivators continue to till it.” The maximum 
assessment fixed on culturable lands by him was called tunkha, 
after a silver coin current in the reign of Akbar, in which Rajah. 
Todar Mai had ordered the revenues to be collected instead of 
in “ tukka,” a copper coin in which they had been previously 
paid. The late Colonel M. Taylor found some of his settle¬ 
ment's in force in the Naldrug district in 1853. 

Great Famine in A few years after Malik Ambar’s death the remaining territory 
of the Nizam Shahis passed into the possession of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan. In the year 1629-30 Daulatabad and the surround¬ 
ing districts were devastated by a terrible famine, the 
following account of which is taken from the Badshah Naina 
of Abdu-l-Hamid Lahori —“ During the past year (1629) no rain 
' had fallen in the territories of the Balaghat, and the drought had 
been especially severe about Daulatabad. In the present year 
(A.D. 1630) also there had been a deficiency in the bordering 
countries, and a total want in the Dekhan and Guzarat. 
The inhabitants of these two countries were reduced to the 
direst extremity. Life was offered for a loaf (Jane ba nane), 
but none would buy; rank was to be sold for a cake, but 
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none cared for it; the ever bounteous hand was now stretched chapter vi. 
out to beg for food, and the feet which had always trodden Ad ”tton! tira 

1 r i t , Great Famine la 

the way ot contentment walked about only m search of 163 °- 
sustenance. For a long time dogs’ flesh was sold for goats’ 
flesh, and the pounded bones of the dead were mixed 
with flour and sold. When this was discovered, the 
sellers were brought to justice. Destitution at length reached 
such a pitch that men began to devour each other, and the flesh 
of a son was preferred to his love. The numbers of the dying 
caused obstructions in the roads, and every man whose dire 
sufferings did not terminate in death, and who retained the 
power to move, wandered off to the towns and villages of other 
countries. Those lands which had been famous for their 
fertility and plenty now retained no trace of productiveness. By 
order of the Emperor,- soup kitchens were established in various 
parts of the kingdom, and a sum of Rs. 5,000- was distributed 
every Monday. Large revenue remissions were also made.” 

Twenty years after this famine the Dekhan was again Famines 1650 

to 1685. 

a sufferer from scarcity caused by the devastating wars 
which were waged by the Moguls. Again in 1659 famine 
prevailed, owing to the scarcity of the rainfall. In this year 
great scarcity prevailed throughout the whole of India. The 
Government dues could not be collected in any of the provinces. 

In 1681 the central portions of the Dekhan suffered from 
scarcity, owing chiefly to war, and four years later food grain was 

almost unprocurable, owing to a season of drought. 

3 
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In 1636 the Emperor Shall Jelian introduced a fresh revenue 
settlement in the Dekhan. The new system was based upon 
that of the celebrated Rajah Todar Mai, who had been the 
Emperor Akbar’s Finance and Revenue Minister. Of this settle¬ 
ment Grant Duff gives the following description :— 

“ In acting on Todar Mai’s plan the lands were, in the first 
instance, assessed with reference to their fertility, in a proportion 
varying from one-half to one-seventli of the gross produce, 
according to the expense of culture or to the description <?f the 
article cultivated. The Government share was then commuted 
for a money payment; and in time, when measurement, 
classification, and registry had taken place, the regulated 
assessment was fixed at a fourth of the whole produce of each 
field throughout the year, and thus became the permanent rent 
of the land. Such was the method now introduced by Shah 
Jehan in the districts north of the Bhima, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Murshid Kuli Khan, an able officer who was 
employed for nearly 20 years in its completion. 

tt ° 0 ° “ It was likewise at this period (or 1637-38) that 

the Fasli year was introduced into the Mahratta country.” 

Yet Bernier, who travelled through portions of the Dekhan 
and Khandesh a few years after the completion of this settlement, 
says that the land was only tilled by force, and then ill tilled, 
“ there being none to keep ditches and water channels, and no 
one to build or repair houses. The workman who made the 
fine stuffs was not held in honour and never came to anything. 
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Nothing but necessity or the cudgel made him work. He never chapter vi. 
grew rich. It was no small matter when he had wherewith A ^“ istra ; 
to live and clothe himself narrowly.” Thevenot, who travelled account, 
from Surat to Aurangabad some years afterwards, describes the 
country as being well cultivated. He mentions rice, cotton, and 
sugarcane as amongst the crops he saw. He describes Balaghat, 
which theft included a considerable portion of the Dekhan, as 
“ one of the Great Mogul’s rich provinces, for it yields him five 
and twenty millions a year.” He also travelled from Auranga¬ 
bad to Haidarabad, and writes of the lands that “ some were 
sowed with rice and the rest planted with cotton and 
other trees ; well watered by several rivers which turn and 
wind every way, and with tanquies also, out of which they draw 
the water by oxen, and I saw one of these reservatories at 
Dentapur, which is a musquet shot over and seven or eight • 
hundred geometrical paces long.” This description applies to 
the country as far as “ Calvar, which is the' last village of the 
Mogul’s country.” Of the country from there to Haidarabad 
he says “ there are few or no countries that delight travellers 
with their verdure more than the fields of this kingdom, because 
of the rice and com that is to be seen everywhere, and the 
many lovely reservatories that are to be found in it.” During 
the reign of Abu-l-Hassan, the last of the Kings of Golkonda, 
his territory comprised 21 Sirkars, divided into 355 parganas, 
yielding a total revenue of 55,26,345 huns, which at the rate of 
of Rs. 3 per hun would amount to Rs. 1,65,79,035. 
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After the conquest of Golkonda, flying columns were sent by 
Aurangzeb to take possession of the southern and eastern 
districts. A Foujdar and a Khalsa or Government Dewan were 
appointed to each district. To the former was entrusted the 
military protection of the proyince. For the payment of his troops 
and establishment he was allowed twenty-five per cent, of the 
collections. The duties of the Dewan consisted of the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue both for the Government and the Jagirdars, 
and the general civil administration of the district. The 
revenues, however, were really fanned out to the Deshmuks and 
Desais by the Dewan. The conquest of Golkonda and Bijapur 
added three new Subas to the Mogul possessions in the 
Dekhan. The country south of the Tungbhadra was styled the 
Suba of Sera; that around Haidarabad, the Suba of Haidar abaci; 
and that of Bijapur, the Suba of Bijapur. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, in 1707, the Mahrattas, whose 
•power had become.consolidated, began to levy the fourth or 
chauth from all superior holders and jagirdars, a tenth from the 
ryots, and various other cesses, amounting altogether to about 
thirty-five per cent., or about half of the collections usually 
made by the Mogul Government. Mahratta agents for the col¬ 
lection of the chauth were stationed in most of the Dekhan 
districts. 

The Nizams. —The first Nizam continued the administrative 
arrangements of the Dekhan Subahs as he found them; whenever 
possible he compounded the Mahratta exactions. The adini- 
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nistration of the earlier Nizams extended over the whole of chapter vi. 
the six Subas of the Deklian, and embraced a considerable tract Ad “ J -“ t ' l 3tra ' 
of country to the south of the Krishna, which was subsequently 
extended by Nizamu-l-Mulk. a few years before his death. From 
some administrative records of the time of the first Nizam, it 
appears that the Dominions consisted of six Subas, 93 Sirkars, 
and 1,236 Mahals ; of these 8 Mahals were in possession of 
the Mahrattas. 

Khafi Khan writes as follows regarding the improved admini- AwtSf 
strative arrangements introduced by Nizamu-l-Mulk : “ In a short 
time the country was brought under the control of Musulman 
authorities, it was scoured from the abominations of infidelity and 
tyranny. Under former Subadars the roads had been infested 
with the ruffianism of highway robbers, and the rapacity of the 
Mahrattas and rebellious Zamindars, so that traffic and travelling 
were stopped, but now the highways were safe and secure. 

The Mahrattas exacted the Chauth with all sorts of tyranny 
from the Jagirdars ; and in addition to it ten per cent, under 
the name of Sardeshmukhi was collected from the Zamindars 
and ryots. By these means odious Kamaishdars were removed 
and changed every week and month ; orders beyond all the 
endurance of the. ryots were issued, and annoyances and 
insults were heaped upon the collectors of the Jagirdars." 
Nizamu-l-Mulk so arranged that instead of the Chauth of the 
Suba of Haidarabad, a sum of money should be paid from his 
treasury, and that the Sardeshmukhi which was levied from 
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chapter vi. the ryots at the rate of ten per cent, should be abandoned. 

Ac, “S! Stia He thus got rid of the presence of the Kauiaishdars of the 

Nmmn-l-Mulk's 

Admuustration. (jPauth., and Gumashtas of the Sardeshmukhi and the Rahdari, 
from which latter impost great annoyance had fallen upon 
travellers and traders. 

In 1729 the Nizam ceded the Sardeshinukhi or ten per cent 
on the whole of his revenue, together with the Chauth, or one- 
fourth of the collections on land and customs, to the Mahrattas, 
who from this period practically divided the revenues 
of several of the Dekhan Subas with the Nizam, excepting 
where territory had been ceded in jagir by the Emperor 
Aurangzeb .and his predecessors. Nizamu-l-Mulk was no- 
■ initial ruler of the States and Districts south of the Tung- 
bhadra, but the Mahrattas levied tribute from all of them. 
Under the first Nizam and his successors the revenue collections 
were entrusted to the Zamindars of the districts, who 
maintained large bodies of armed peons, named Sibandis, to 
watch the growing crops. These Zamindars, and the Poligars 
who had sprung up in the southern and eastern districts, 
gave frequent trouble. Their oppressions and exactions from 
the cultivators were almost as bad as those which became 
notorious under the evils of the farming system later on. 
In the Northern Circars in 1732 the oppression and tyranny 
of the Zamindars was so bad that many of them were displaced 
and driven out of the country by the Nizam’s orders. Amins 
or temporary collectors were appointed to realize the revenue in 
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their stead. When these districts were ceded to M. Bussy 
by the Nizam Salabut Jung, in 1753, the French made a 
complete survey of them, and a detailed account of the gross 
collections of all the districts were prepared, and the annual 
Jamabandi settlements regularly carried out, and the cultiva¬ 
tors were protected from the rapacity of the Zamindars. 
But in the rest of the Dominions the zamindari system 
flourished unchecked. The peasantry were impoverished and 
lands driven out of cultivation by the exactions of the Zamin¬ 
dars and their collectors. The evil of the system lay in the 
fact that their demands were practically unlimited. The 
ryots never knew when the collectors were satisfied, and 
were always liable to be called upon for fresh contributions. 

Districts in the vicinity of towns and villages were allotted for 
defraying the cost of the garrisons and the Civil and Military 
establishments. These districts were styled Havali. 

During the almost coutinual struggles with the Mahrattas 

for the next thirty years the territory of the Nizams became 

much reduced. The Mahrattas acquired possession of most 

of the Bijapur Suba and also Khandesh, and the greater 

part of Berar. The country to the south of the Tungbhadra was 

gradually appropriated by them, and a number of petty Nawabs, 

* 

some of whom were descendants of the former Bijapur and 
Golkonda governors of the provinces, and soon but little 
remained in the Karnatic which owned the sway of the Nizams. 
After the defeat at Udgliir in 1760, districts yielding an annual 
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Ghapter vi. revenue of sixty-two lakhs of rupees were made over to the 

Admlniatra-* 

tion. Mahrattas, In the following year, however, the Nizam 
compelled the Mahrattas to restore districts of the value of 
twenty-seven lakhs of rupees. In 1766 the Northern Circars 
were ceded to the British in return for an annual tribute. 

The connection of the British Government with the Haidarabad 
administration may be said *to have commenced from 1779, when 
the first British Resident (Mr. Holland) to the Court of Hai¬ 
darabad was appointed. During the Residency of Mr. Johnson 
(1784-85) negociations were opened by His Highness 
Nizam Ali Khan for the restoration of the Northern Circars. 
The conditions proposed were that the British should restore the 
provinces on condition of receiving an. acquittal in full of the 
arrears of tribute due from them and a sum of a crore of rupees. 
These conditions, which are said to have been strongly supported 
by the Resident, were extremely distasteful to the Company, 
who in a despatch dated 25th September 1785, directed 
Mr. Johnson’3 removal from the Court of Haidarabad. The 
next Resident, Captain (afterwards Sir John) Kennaway, came 
with instructions to endeavour to establish confidential and 
friendly relations between the two Governments. While he 
was Resident the questions about the Gantur Circar and the 
arrears of Peshkash were settled. 

Famines 1702-04. In 1702 much distress was caused by the failure of the crops 
owing to excessive rainfall. In 1713, during the Yiceroyalty of 
the first Nizam, great distress prevailed throughout the Dekhan. 
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In 1749 there was a severe famine in the Aurangabad districts, chapter vi. 
and those adjoining it, food grain selling at Rs. 80 per nulla. Adl tlon Stra ' 

J ° ’ ■ ° . Famine* 1702-91. 

In 1787 scarcity again prevailed in that part of the Dominions, 
grain selling at the rate of nine seers for the rupee. In 1792-93 famine 
great distress prevailed in the Telingana Districts. When Sir 
John Keunaway resigned the office of Resident in 1794, he 
made a report to the Government of India concerning the 
administration of the State. He stated that owing to the 
famine which had recently occurred many parts of the country 
had been depopulated, and that in consequence agriculture and 
cultivation generally were at a low ebb in the Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions. The famine was a very severe one. Some idea of its 
extent and severity may be gathered from the circumstances 
communicated to Sir John Kennaway by the Minister, Mir Alain : 
first, that in the space of four months 90,000 dead bodies had 
appeared by the Kotwal’s account to have been carried out 
from Haidarabad and its suburbs, in which those who perished in 
their houses and enclosures were not inserted ; and second, that 
of 2,000 weavers’ huts which were full of families in a district of 
Raichur before the famine broke out, only six were inhabited at 
its close. The extent of the calamity may be judged from 
a tradition which exists to this day, that the country in 
which the famine prevailed is said to have been dotted with 
skulls. It is known as the “ Doi Barra,” or skull famine. In 
the year after the famine there were such heavy rains that 
cultivation could not be attempted, and the distress was in 

4 ' 
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consequence greatly aggravated. While the famine lasted, the 
Minister paid the cost of feeding 150 famine-stricken people 
daily out of his own pocket. Beyond this no endeavour seems 
to have been made to provide food for the starving people, and 
attempts were actually made in many districts to collect revenue. 
Forced collections and imposts were levied from seme of the 
Amildars or district revenue collectors, two of whom, those of 
Nirmal and Aurangabad, fled from their districts, owing Govern¬ 
ment a balance of ninety and twenty lakhs of rupees respectively. 

The Resident, Sir John Kennaway, referred to the ruin and 
mismanagement by which the Minister, was surrounded, and it. 
is evident that the country was in a very wretched condition. 
About this period the Mahrattas sent a paper containing a 
series of demands to the Haidarabad Durbar. They demanded 
theChauthaud Sardeshmukhi of several Subas and Mahals which 
the Nizam’s Government had agreed to pay some years 
previously. Negociations were opened but they failed, and the 
disagreement between the two courts led to the battle of 
Khardla, and the cession of a large slice of territory by 
the Nizam. The Minister, Azimu-l-Umara,, was also given 
up to the Mahrattas as a hostage. During his absence 
the administration fell into the greatest confusion. Every¬ 
thing was neglected in the struggle for power, and Mir 
Alam is said to have expressed his conviction that the whole 
State would go to ruin, unless the East India Company took it 
under their protection. During his stay at Poona, Azimu-1- 
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Umara succeeded in getting the Khardla treaty cancelled. At 
this time the Nizam announced his intention of dividing his 
territory into three parts, and leaving one to each of his three 
sons at his decease. 

After the downfall of Haidar’s dynasty in Southern India, 
and the suppression of the Mahratta confederacy in the beginning 
of the present century, the Nizam received additions to his 
territory from the British Government, under the Partition 
Treaty, in consideration of his assistance and alliance. By 
the final adjustment of boundaries, the Haidarabad Dominions 
extended from Berar on the north to the Tungbhadra and 
Krishna rivers on the south ; the eastern and western boun¬ 
daries were formed by the provinces acquired by the British 
from the Mahrattas and the Northern Circars. 

The general administration of the country remained much 
the same from the death of the first Nizam (1748 ) until the 
early years of the present century. After the battle of Assaye 
the district of Khandesh was placed temporarily under the 
management of the Revenue Officers of the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment. Under the terms of the treaty made with the Mahrattas 
in December of the same year, they renounced all their claims 
on the Nizam for Chauth and other dues. 

In 1804 intense distress is stated to have been experienced 
in the Lingsugur, Raichur, Nagarkarnul, Aurangabad, 
Haidarabad, Birh, Bidar, and Parbhani districts. The Taluk- 
dar of Lingsugur, in his report, states that, owing to a season 
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Chapter vi. of drought, the kharifcrop wholly failed, and ragi (an inferior 
4 e SQrapti$n grain, on which the poorer classes mostly subsist) 
Jm ' so entirely perished that from sixty seers per rupee (its usual 
market value) it went up to eight, and subsequently to two and 
a half seers per rupee. About 20,000 persons, it is believed, 
emigrated to more favoured districts, the greater portion of 
whom, however, returned to their homes with better times. 
There does not appear to have been much loss of human life, 
and comparatively few villages were depopulated. No parti¬ 
culars have been left describing what nieasiires, if any, were 
taken to relieve the distress. The Talukdar of Raichur, while 
confirming the above account, states that ragi sold at about 
three seers per rupee, and that in the course of this famine 
Dara Jah, a Jagirdar of that district, distributed some fifty 
thousand rupees’ worth of jovvari among the distressed poor. 
Every applicant received thirty tolas (three quarters of a 
pound) of jo war i per day.. Notwithstanding this benevolent act, 
many thousands are said to have perished. The Talukdar of 
Aurangabad has left it on record that a.t this period the crops 
in that district were splendid, and jowari sold at the cheap rate 
of a pulla of 240 lbs. for a rupee, but that Holkar made a raidj 
devastating the country far and wide. The consequence was a 
sudden rise of prices. Grain and ghi could not be obtained 
at more than half a seer per rupee. The Talukdar of Birh 
writes in the same strain. There was much distress in that 
district, and jowari sold at .two seers per rupee. Some people 
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are said to have fed upon human flesh.' The want of drinking chapter vi 
water seems to have been added to the scarcity of food, and Ad) tioa Stra 

Famine In 

many thousands are supposed to have perished. From Bidar 1804 ‘ 
the accounts are nearly the same. The Ivilledar, or officer in 
chai'ge of the fort, sold the Government grain stocked there at 
six seers per rupee, as a measure of relief, and distributed half 
a seer of grain per diem among the poor and distressed. There 
were in that part comparatively few deaths from starvation, and 
very little emigration. The Talukdar of Parbhani reports that, 
owing to a severe season of drought, the ground was entirely 
parched, and not a blade of grass was to be seen in the open 
•country. Thousands perished from starvation, and much live 
stock was lost. Subhankhan, a Jagirdar, tried to relieve the poor 
by collecting all the grain he could, and compelling the Banias 
to sell it at a price fixed by himself. He also bought grain on 
his own account, and distributed it freely among the starving 
poor. Finding this measure inadequate to meet the distress, he 
ordered jowari gruel to be prepared, and this was doled out 
daily to the sufferers. Many thousands, it is believed, perished, 
and upwards of 10,000 emigrated into the Telingana country. 

■Writing from Jalna in June 1804, the Duke of Wellington 
said—“ The Nizam’s territories ar.e one complete chaos from the 
Godavari to Ilaidarabad. The situation of the country is 
shocking. The people are starving in hundreds, and there is no 
Government to afford the slightest relief.” There is doubtless 
no exaggeration in this picture ; the country had been desolated 
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Cha pter vi. in the perpetual struggles with the Mahrattas, aud the system of 
tion. revenue farming which had grown up had helped to complete the 

Famine In _ 

1804 . ru i n 0 f the districts. After the Mahrattas came the Pindaris, 
wdio pillaged and plundered with impunity until they were crushed 
in Khandesh and Central India bythe British forces. 

BritishKeswents The expulsion of the French in 1798, followed by the new 

and the 1 J 

Administration. . , , j 1 t> i • n • 

treaty arrangements, rendered British influence m the 
administration affairs of the State supreme. Although there 
was no absolute agreement'between the two Gpvernments to 
. that effect, it appears to have been understood from this period 
that the chief administrator of the Nizam, viz., the Minister, 
should be approved of by the British Government. That this 
was so is apparent from the following quotation from a minute 
on Haidarabad affairs by Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1829: — 
l ' The Minister during whose administration our alliance with 
the Court of Haidarabad was formed and perfected was the 
celebrated Azimu-l-Umara Arastu Jah. He, however, was the 
Minister of the Nizam’s choice, and whatever power he 
exercised was granted to Kim by his master, of his own free will. 
Entire confidence and mutual attachment existed between them, 
and it was not during the life of that prince that our influence 
was banefully exercised in the selection or support of a Minister. 

“ From the time, however, of the completion of the subsidiary 
alliance, it seems to have been considered as essential that the 
Minister should be in our interests, and that we should support 
him with our influence. 
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“ The Nizam died before the Minister, to whom our support chapter vi. 
was continued, and then became efficacious. It does not seem. Adm t ‘“ atra ' 
to have been considered that the Nizam who succeeded could 

ana tuo 

n 11 -I . ., ,. Administration. 

be allowed any option as to the continuance or removal of the 
Minister. Our Resident gave Ilis Highness a clear understand¬ 
ing of what was intended, by observing to him, on his acces¬ 
sion, that with such an ally as the British Government, and 
such a Minister as Arastu Jah, His Highness’s affairs could not 
fail to ’prosper., 

“ Arastu Jah accordingly remained Minister until his death, 
keeping his master, the present Nizam, during the whole time 
in thraldom and insignificance, totally devoid of power. 

On the death of that Minister the Nizam announced his 
intention of taking on himself personally the management - of 
the affairs of his Government. He naturally wished to avoid 
being again placed under a Minister independent of his authority. 

“ The arrangement; however, which he contemplated for his 
purpose was objected to by our Government. We insisted on 
the nomination of a Minister with full powers. We asserted the 
right of having a Minister attached to our interests, and, conse¬ 
quently, of selecting one of our own choice, and, if requisite, of 
enforcing his nomination. This . extremity, however, was not 
necessary. Mir Alam, whom we selected, was appointed by 
the Nizam, and was sole ruler for life of his master’s dominions. 

“ The Nizam made some effort to obtain a share of power in 
his own Government; but this was unpalatable to the Minister, 
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Chapter vi. and the Resident gave decided support to the latter. The Nizam 
Adr tion 3 ‘ ,u ' retired from the contest in disgust, and has never since taken 

British 

^nd'thl? any part in public affairs, but has led a life of gloomy retirement 

Administration. 

and sullen discontent. 

“ Our influence, therefore, established the Minister at Haidara- 
bad as a despotic ruler, without the consent of his master. 
In all British interests he was subservient to the British 
Resident, and also in all private interests which the latter chose 
to advocate. In the management of the country the Minister 
was absolute, and had the support of the British Government 
against any opposition that he could not subdue with the 
means at his own disposal. Opposition to him was treated 
as hostility to us and disaffection to the English alliance ; 
and as his interests were, by our system, identified with our 
own, and our utmost influence exerted in his support, it was 
scarcely possible that his enemies should not become ours, 
although they might have been as willing as he to court 
our friendship, had we not made ourselves obnoxious to * them 
by supporting the single individual against all competitors for 
power in the State.” 

The nomination of Mir Alam as Minister was insisted upon 
by Captain Sydenham, who was Resident at the time the death 
of Azimu-l-Umara occurred (May 1804). Rajah Mahiput Ram, 
who had intrigued against Mir Alam, attempted to bribe the 
Resident. Captain Sydenham mentions in his correspondence 
that the Rajah first sent a confidential servant, who met him 


Mir Alam 
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while he was journeying to Ilaidarabad to take up his appoint¬ 
ment and offered him a lot of valuable jewels. These were 
refused, and the Rajah then made an offer of four, lakhs of rupees. 
Sir John Kaye in his Life of Metcalfe mentions the anecdote for 
the purpose of “illustrating the anterior history of the Haidara¬ 
bad administration, and of showing the kind of temptation to 
which the Resident at a Native Court was always exposed.” 

In July 1805 Lord Cornwallis became Governor-General of 
India for the second time. He soon found reason to be dissatis¬ 
fied with the condition of affairs at Haidarabad, and wrote to 
the Board of Directors complaining of the manner in which the 
Company’s influence and authority were exercised there 
“ through the medium of our Resident at the Court, and the 
consequent disgraceful participation in which the Government 
were involved by mixing themselves in all the intrigues and 
chicanery of the active management of distracted and dislocated 
provinces.” He also addressed the Resident to the effect “ that 
he had observed with regret the degree of interference exercised 
by the British Government through the channels of its represen¬ 
tative in the internal administration of the Government of 
Haidarabad.” Later on His Lordship announced that the 
primary object of his policy was, “ by abstaining in the utmost 
degree practicable from all interference in the internal con¬ 
cerns of Haidarabad, to remove the jealousies and suspicions 
existing, and regain the confidence of it and other Native 

Governments.” Lord Cornwallis died a short time after his arrival 
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Chapter vi. in India,and his temporary successor in the Governor-Generalship, 

A< *tton 3tol Sir George Barlow, declared his intention of following his policy, 

Lord Cornwallis * ° r J 7 

Administration and 46 to withdraw from the exercise of interference in the 

of Haidarabad* % ' 

affairs of Native States.” The policy of non-interference 

of b tho°pou^ h° wever > was soon abandoned, as in the next year the acting 

of Nondnter- ~ ~ # . 

ference* Uovemor* General insisted upon complete authority being 
granted to the Minister, Mir Alain, who had represented that the 
Nizam was surrounding himself with persons hostile to the 
British Government. 

itajahcbandii ^.t ^his time (1806) the financial portion of the administra¬ 
tion was entirely in the hands of Rajah Chandu Lai, who had 
been appointed Mir Alam’s assistant, with the designation of 
Peshkar. On the death of Mir Alam, in December 1808, 
the Nizam (His Highness Sikandar Jah) expressed his 
determination of carrying on the administration of the 
country himself. This arrangement appears to have been 
objected to by the Resident, who pressed him to nomi¬ 
nate a Minister. His Highness carried on the admi¬ 
nistration of the State till June .1809, when he appointed 

Mimtrn-i-Mnik Muniru-l-Mulk Minister. The new Minister was described as 

appointed 

miiubui. one « we p acquainted with all affairs, and who would devote 
himself to the conduct of the business of his sovereign in the 
spirit of obedience to the orders with which he may be furnished 
for that purpose.” The Governor-General did not approve 
of Muniru-l-Mulk’s appointment, but desired that Shamsu-1- 
TJmara should be created Minister. To the appointment of 
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this nobleman His Highness entertained objections, but the chapter vi. 
Eesident settled the question by intimating that “whosoever Ad *t^ stra " 
should be Minister, it would be for the interest of the Com- 
pany’s Government that Chandu Lai should possess the largest 
share of active influence in the administration, and as long as he 
held a confidential situation about the Nizam we might always 
be assured of the security of British interests at the Court of 
Ilaidarabad.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, in the minute already quoted, says-— 
“Muniru-l-Mulk was made Prime Minister, but it was stipu¬ 
lated that he should exercise no power in the State. All the 
power was to be given to the Deputy Minister, Chandu Lai, who Power of 

0 1 J ’ ’ . Rajah Chandu 

was patronized by us.” The new Minister is said to have been 
compelled to swear on the Koran “ that he would himself never 
aspire to any authority in the transactions of the State, and enter 
under an engagement to refrain from taking an active part in 
the affairs of Government.” His Highness, however, never agreed 
to this proposal to place the whole of the administrative power 
in the hands of Chandu Lai, but, Sir Charles Metcalfe remarks, 

It was useless for the Nizam to attempt to curtail the power 
of an individual who “ was thus established by the Company’s 
Government as a despotic ruler without the consent of his 
master.” To quote the minute of a member of the Governor- 
General’s Council written twelve years after Rajah Chandu 
Lai’s elevation to power : “ Instead of leaving the Nizam to 
manage his country through the agency of ministers selected 
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Adma il 1 :mtI ' employed by himself, the Company’s Government placed 
pmw'„f government of His Higlmess’s country in the hands of an 

Elijah CbnBdu • i • • r i i , ., ,, 

Eai. individual chosen by it. 

It was about this time that Rajah Chandu Lai estab¬ 
lished the disciplined force commanded by British officers, 
which subsequently grew into the Russell Brigade and the 
Contingent. At first it was found useful for duties of internal 
coercion, for which the services of the Subsidiary Force could not 
readily have been procured. In 1810 Captain Sydenham left 

C h : , imonthe 11 ' Haidarabad, placing on record his opinion that the disorders 

Administration. 

of the Government “ were too deeply rooted and too widely 
extended to admit of any remedy short of placing the adminis¬ 
tration of the country under the control of the Resident.” 

s buwK 7 Captain Sydenham was succeeded by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry 
Russell, under whose guidance some important measures of 
administrative reform were introduced into the administration. 

“ Never,” wrote the Chief Secretary at Calcutta to Mr. Russell, 
the Resident in 1812, “ was there such a Government since the 
world began, and what can be done to remedy its present state 
would baffle any politician but a French one, who would no 
doubt propose to take the said Government under the protect¬ 
ing care and superintendence of its ally.” Regarding the 

state of the administration at. this period, the Resident wrote :_ 

“ The State is in so lamentable a condition that it cannot lon^ 

O 

continue to endure the extortions which are practised upon it 
by the avarice and rapacity of its Governors.” 
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.Administration from 1810-1853.—The period during which 
Rajah Chandu Lai was virtual ruler of the Dominions extended 
from the time of the death of Mir—Alam-—when, as mentioned 
above, he was appointed Assistant Minister, but was entrusted 
with the whole of the administrative power—down to the 
period of his resignation, on the 6th of September 1843, 
After his resignation in the year above named, the Nizam (His 
Highness Nasiru-d-Daula) carried on the administration of the 
State personally for a few months. Rajah Earn Baksh, although 
not then appointed Minister, assisted His Highness in admini¬ 
strative and financial matters. On the 7th November 1846 
Seraju*l-Mulk was appointed Minister. He was succeeded 
two years afterwards by Amjadu-l-Mulk. In December 1848 the 
latter was succeeded by Shamsu-l-Umara, who resigned in May 
in the following year. In September 1849 Rajah Ram Baksh 
was made Peshkar, and given the administration of the State. 
In April 1851 Ganesh Eao was appointed Dewan, and in June 
of the same year Seraju-l-Mulk was reappointed, and retained 
office till his death on the 27th May 1853, when he was 
succeeded by his nephew Salar Jung. For the sake of conve¬ 
nience, a brief account of the administrative condition of the 
State under Rajah Chandu Lai and his successors up to 1853 
will be given here ; the interference, advice and suggestions 
made or given by the various British Residents from time to 
time will be treated separately. 

The State records which relate to this pdriod of forty-five 
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Chapter -vx years are by no means trustworthy. No regular accounts of 
£SSS£ revenue and expenditure were kept. It is therefore impossible 
to' give more than a bare outline of the administration for this 
long period.. 


Administrative- The Dominions were divided into forty provinces or Circars 

Divisions. 


as follows :— 

Amrabad 

Kulbarga 

Mudgal 

Davirkonda 

Baithalwadi 

Kaolas 

Mulkhair 

Patri 

Bassim 

Kalyaua 

Malangur 

Parenda 

Yelgaudal 

Kliamamett 

Kandair 

Paithan 

Gawilghnr 

Bidar 

Nirmal 

Raichur 

Ghanapura 

Birh 

Nalgunda 

Ramgir 

Godavari 

Bhawaagir 

Naldrug 

Shaliabad 

Golkonda 

Maher 

Pangul 

Saggur 

Jalna 

Maikur 

Daulataibad 

Warangal 

Koilkonda 

Medak 

Darur 

Yadagiri 

state Rm>n«o, The revenue of the State in 1821 was Rs. 

1,89,33,550. 

JLOZl. 

Greatfamino, Ifl 1833 the 

1833. 

most severe 

of the famines of this century 


occurred, and, like that of 1876-77 in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, would seem to have attracted great attention in 
England and other parts of Pier Majesty’s dominions. In 
Volume XIII. of the Monthly Register, London, several refer¬ 
ences, covering a number of pages, appear. The area of 
distress included the districts of Kulbarga, Lingsugur, Nagar- 
karnul, Indur, Haidarabad and Shorapur. The Talukdar of 
Kulbarga describes the famine as having been brought on by 
a failure of the monsoon, and that wheat and jowari sold at one 
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uniform price. Grain of all kinds sold at seven seers the 
rupee, the rate having been fixed by the local authorities. 
Much distress, however, prevailed, and things eventually came 
to such a pass that grain could not be procured at any price. 
Thousands perished, a great many emigrated into more favoured 
districts, whole villages were depopulated, and the general 
prostration was very great. The loss of revenue in that 
district alone amounted to about a lakh of rupees, and many 
years elapsed before the district recovered from the effect of 
this shock. In the course of this famine parents are said to 
have parted with their children for a handful of grain. The 
Talukdar of Lingsugur states that both grain and water were 
scarce in his district. The local authorities fixed the price of 
coarse grain at from twelve to nine seers per rupee. Rice sold 
at three to seven seers. Sultan Navazu-l-Mulk, the then 
Talukdar, had his station at Gangavati, where he opened a 
poorhouse, in which jowari gruel was distributed to such of the 
poor as applied. About 10,000 were relieved. Thousands of 
lives were lost, however, and some 30,000 people are believed 
to have emigrated to other countries. At Indur famine was 
brought on, as at Kulbarga, by a season of drought. Rice sold 
at six seers per rupee. All export of grain was stopped, and 
the market prices were ruled by the local authorities. 
Ho great loss of life, however, is reported to have oc¬ 
curred. Much distress is also said* to have been felt at 
Nagarkarnul, and much consequent loss of life. The 
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chapter vi. Talukdar of Haidarabad gives a similar account respecting that 
tion™ 8 io -63 district. Jowari, he adds, sold at from three to four seers 
croat^Bine ' P er ru P ee > an d people lived on the leaves of trees. Emigration 
from the district was extensive. The account from Shorapur 
states that, during this famine, grain sold at four or five seers 
per rupee. The then Rajah of Shorapur,- and one Motigir, a 
Sahukar, distributed grain among the poor ; but this measure 
of charity did not do much to mitigate the severity of the 
distress. To add to this calamity, cholera broke out in an 
epidemic form, carrying off thousands. 

Forrai of Revenue The administration during this period was conducted either 

Administration. 

on the Amani Talukdari system or the Sarbasta or revenue farm- 
Ch j?MB°eS ?u8 ing plan. Two of the principal revenue farmers under Rajah 
Chandu Lai’s administration were Messrs. Pestonjee and Dighton. 
The former was a wealthy Parsee banker who advanced the 
Rajah large sums of money at various periods for administrative 
purposes. The latter had originally been one of the European 
Revenue Superintendents. After Rajah Chandu Lai’s 
resignation in 1843, Ilis Highness Nasiru-d-Daula ordered that 
the districts held by these two revenue farmers should be 
restored. Pestonjee held the greater portion of Berar. Mr. 
Dighton farmed the Hanamkonda, Warangal and Nalgunda 
districts. The claims of the latter amounting to thirteen lakhs 
of rupees were-paid in 1844. Pestonjee, however, whose claim 

amounted to over thirty lakhs of rupees, which could not be 

* 

easily satisfied, was allowed to retain his districts in consideration 
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of a fresh loan of five lakhs. He was, however, soon afterwards chapter vi. 
compelled to give up his districts, though not until force was noxfisio-M 

Chief Revenue 

resorted to. A pitched battle, in which fifty or sixty people 
were killed and wounded, was fought between the Nizam’s 
forces and Pestonjee’s retainers. 

Payment in kind was the usual mode of collecting the Fa3 £J“,* iD 
revenue. In the Telingana districts this system of revenue 
payment had been in use from very early times. It was 
known as the Battai system. The share of grain which 
belonged to the State was converted into money on the spot, by | 
compelling well-to-do artizans, cultivators or village Sahukars 
to take it off the hands of the revenue officials at about 
Rs. 5 per khandi over and above the bazaar rate of the time. 

This was known as the g add am system. Grain so collected 
for disposal was exposed in heaps, for there were no store¬ 
houses, and it lay at the risk of the ryots, the Government 
officials refusing to be responsible for its protection. The 
officials entrusted with the duty of estimating the Government 
share of the crops not unfrequently colluded with the cultivator, 
and assessed the Government share at a lower amount than the 
condition of the crop warranted. The revenue collections in 
those districts which remained under the administration of the 
Government were generally left to petty officials called 
Shikdars, Mahsuldars and Kamdars, who were placed under a 
Peshkar and Sardaftar. The Talukdars in charge of the 
districts usually resided at the capital. The fixed cost 'of 


Method of 
collecting 
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ohapter vi. collection was two annas in the rupee. In addition to this 

Administra- 

^“cofto? 63 c 3 iar S e f lve P er cent - was deducted for loss by exchange, thus 
Kevenne^ making the charge of collection seventeen rupees and a half for 
every hundred collected. Talukdars were allowed sums of 
money under the head of Sibandi and Sadir allowances to 
cover the cost of collection, but they really used the troops 
under their orders for this purpose, and pocketed most of the 
Government allowance, and when a Talukclar sublet or farmed 
out his district, either practice being allowable, he retained the 
| whole of these allowances, and the Government were thus 
deprived of considerable sums of money. 

Dv. Walker, who wrote a statistical memoir of the Circar of 
Nagarkarnul in 1848, gives the following description of the 
manner in which the assessments were made and the revenue 
collected in those days:— 

“ individual of some consideration, and who is at least 
presumed to be wealthy, goes to the Minister and offers his 
services as a Talukdar ; if they are accepted he is required to 
pay into the Government treasury a certain fixed sum, to be 
collected from the districts assigned to him, with a deduction 
of two annas on each rupee for the payment of his subordinates 
and the defrayal of all expenses strictly civil. He then receives 
hissanad, or authority for holding the districts allotted him, under 
the seal of the Minister, presents his nazar, often a good round 
sum, and makes his salam. And here in a great majority of cases 
the Tal ukdar’s care and superintendence of his districts, which are 
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bounded by one idea, of making them as profitable as he can, chapter vi. 
ends. If his instalments, are paid into the Treasury with i^Mio -63 
tolerable regularity, no more questions tire asked, and he Jg Farming, 
permitted to remain at Haidarabad, sunk in sloth, from which 
he is roused solely by sensuality and debauchery of the grossest 
description. Meanwhile, however, he has delegated his authority ThoTamMa,-* 

Deputy and 

to a I\aib, who occasionally possesses some knowledge of revenue hisSubordinate!5 “ 
matters, and who is bound to collect two or three lakhs of 
rupees annually on a monthly stipend of two hundred. This 
functionary, again, appoints Chota Naibs, or Tehsildars as 
they are called in the Company’s country, Peshkars and other 
subordinates, the whole establishment of the former Talukdar 
being- swept away. With this array he proceeds to his 
province with the power of a satrap and the pay of an ensign. 

The persons there with whom in performance of his duty he 
comes in contact are the Zamindars, in some respects congenial 
spirits, and it often happens that the face of a ryot is not seen 
in his durbar, nor the complaint of a poor man heard, during 
the whole period of his stay among them. If the Naib is a 
man of intelligence and good sense, he courts the Zamindars, 
attends to their complaints, and these are chiefly directed 
against the injustice and exactions, whether true or false, of his 
predecessor, and redresses their grievances ; if a good under¬ 
standing exists between the Government officer and the 
Zamindars, the remonstrances of the. ryots never reach beyond 
the boundaries of his village, and all is supposed to go on 
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well at Haidarabad, but in another case the ears of Govern¬ 
ment are assailed by complaints which they are compelled 
to listen to. 

“ If the Naib, through ignorance or avarice, break kaul, as it 
is called, with the Zamindars, and threaten them with 
imprisonment and irons in case of refusal or resistance, threats 
which in time he puts in execution, the whole country is in an 
uproar. Zamindar after Zamindar quits his village and repairs 
to Haidarabad, where, if he gets no redress at the hands of the 
Talukdar, he goes at once to the Minister with his wrongs, and 
there obtains redress if he is in a condition to give a good bribe. 
If he comes empty-handed his grievances are declared to be with¬ 
out foundation, and he is recommended to return as speedily 
as he can to make, his peace with the Naib, lest worse should 
befall him. Such are the relations the Naib and Zamindars 
bear to each other, to the Talukdar, and Government. 

“ There is yet another functionary with whom the Govern¬ 
ment officer in collecting the revenue comes in contact, 
called a Talukdar—not, of course, to be confounded with the 
great man who remains in Haidarabad, of the same designation. 
The position and duties of these TMukdars are not very well 
defined. They are met with chiefly in the Ivhammamet 
Cfrcar, and were probably placed in the room of refractory 
Zamindars removed for their misdeeds at some period when 
the Government was stronger than it now is. The Zamindars 
still claim their rights on the Talukdars’ villages, but cannot 
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displace them without the concurrence of Government, or lay Chapter vi. 
pattas on their ryots without their consent. The Talukdars, 
on the other hand, are not allowed to grant written agree- v^rmlng. 
rnents to leases, &c., of any kind without the permission of 
the Naib or one of his subordinates, but they can compel their 
villages to furnish them with wood and bigharis in their journeys. 

Some time previous to the fall of the rains in June, the kunbis HowRewm*, 
are solicited by the Havildar or Patel to come forward and 
make their arrangements for the ensuing season, that is, for 
the Punas, Abi and Rabi crops. The agreements for the 
Tabi crop of rice, and for another crop, called Maghi, which is 
confined to a few pulses sown after the rice is reaped, are 
made at the Dasara. There is much chaffering and coaxing 
on the part of the Government officials, and many just 
recriminations and complaints on the part of the ryots, with 
endless lying and falsehood on both sides. The former talk 
of a decreasing revenue, and of what the village used to yield ; 
the latter urge they are ruined men. They have been cheated 
by the Ilavildars, defrauded by the Patwadis. The village 
carpenter will not make them ploughs ; they have no money to 
purchase seed or instruments. The Panchangam (the almanac) 
holds out no good prospects. Bargains, however, are at last 
struck, and the pan supari handed round. The ryot’s next 
care is to get an advance from the Bania; and if he is known 
to be an industrious man he effects a loan at two per cent, a 
month, getting the Patwadi to be his security ; but if he is 
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Revenue 
System (1849), 


less known or more easily duped, he obtains a loan on terms 
much less favourable from the Shylock to whom he sues—not 
only is the usual interest demanded, but he is required to give 
the produce that remains on his hands after harvest to the 
Bania at a price lower than the bazaar rate.” 

• Dr. Bradley in his Statistical Account of Paithan, written in 
1849, says of the revenue system in forceThe ancient 
hereditary officers of finance have their functions now entirely 
set aside by the system that has long obtained of farming the 
revenues ; but, notwithstanding this, they still retain the same 
peculiar advantages and privileges they would have enjoyed 
had such not been the case ; these officers are the Deshmukhs, 
who are responsible to the State for the internal economy of 
the parganah over which they are appointed, and are the 
instruments through whom its orders are executed ; under 
them are the Sardeshpandi, Deshpandi and Morrel. 

“ The office of Deshmukh to all the three purgunahs of this 
Circar is held by one individual, his fees of office are generally 
a levy on each village of 3| per cent, on the revenue, and a 
further contribution of Rs. 5, in some instances having a 
provision also in free land in addition, or the whole may be 
commuted for by a certain fixed sum. The Deshpandi is the 

accountant and clerk to the Deshmukh. 

o * o o 

“ The pay is usually 2| per cent, on the revenue collection, 
with a contribution of Rs. 5 from each village ; occasionally 
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having mam lands as well, sometimes remunerated by free lands 
alone or fixed money payments. 

“ The Sardeshpandi’s duty is to examine and sign all papers 
belonging to the Deshpandis; his fees are generally one rupee 
per cent, on the collection of revenue, and one rupee contribu¬ 
tion from villages ; but, like the other revenue officers, they are 
occasionally commuted into a modus. 

“ The Morrel is clerk to the Deshpandi, but the allowances 
attached to the office are drawn and appropriated by the 
Deshpandis ; the sum generally contributed to this individual 
by each village is Rs. 4. 

“ The Mamlatdar or Collector is the officer under whom all 
financial arrangements are conducted, and he obtains his 
appointment by public competition, the revenues of the State 
being put up to auction. Beyond presenting a greater field 
for abuses, the present system adopted differs but very slightly 
from the old method.” 

The same officer, writing on the revenue collections in the 
Daulatabad Circar in 1848, says 

Ihe rates of assessment at the present day have become 
mere arbitrary arrangements, giving rise to a very irregular 
and unsatisfactory system, in which one party by endeavouring 
to exact all he can, and the other resorting to every expedient 
to pay as little as possible, produce endless confusion and 
embarrassment to all concerned. Though the rule of guidance 
in the adjustment of rates is professedly that which has 
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chapter vi. obtained in former years, yet it is often departed from ; for 
tJoni 6 ic ?53 should the amount of revenue fall short of the required sum, 

Revenue 

dSS or the season prove particularly abundant, a Jastee Puttee 

(1848)1 

is levied, whilst, on the other hand, it must be mentioned 
that Government often remit the dues in time of public 
calamity. Should it so happen that the ryots refuse to comply 
with the increased demands made upon them, and coercion be 
resorted to, they immediately desert their fields and villages, 
an extremity which quickly brings about an understanding 
between both parties. The total revenue upon a village is 
rated at three seasons, according to the nature of the crops, 
viz., the tussar, khurreef and rubbee, and a portion is taken at 
each harvest. At the tussar, which is generally a small 
harvest, a small kist is taken ; if the khurreef forms a larger 
portion of the whole produce, the amount levied is propor¬ 
tionately large, and is taken in two kists, the first when the 
grain is ripe (and the payment of a kist is required before 
permission is given to reap the grain), the second kist is taken 
before the kullees are allowed to be opened ; the remaining 
portion of the revenue is payable upon the rubbee crop, and 
is also taken in two kists, which are paid in like manner before 
the crops are reaped and the kullees opened, and should the 
rubbee harvest be of a more valuable nature than the khurreef 
the kists taken at this period are the largest. 

“ An arrangement having been entered into between the 
Mainlatdar and the Patels for the settlement of the year's 
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revenue, Sibandis are sent by the former to the latter to aid chapter vi. 
them in collecting the dues from the ryots at the several tfon’a'sio^ 
harvests ; and should any ryot refuse to furnish his quota he is 
put under custody of a Sibandi, to whom he is obliged to' a8 * 8> ’ 
furnish daily batta, until he pays the demand made upon him ; 
if this proves unsuccessful, harsher measures are adopted, 
amounting to personal violence and confinement, and eventually 
to the sale of all he is possessed of, should he still persist in his 
contumacy. When the crops run a risk of spoiling by too long 
standing, pending difficulties in the way of realizing the demands 
of revenue, the Government reap the fields, and appropriating 
their own share give over the remainder to the owner.” 

A Statistical Report on the WarangaJ Province written by 

Telingana 

Dr. Walker in 1848 gives the following account of the Revenue < 1648 >- 
Administration arrangements then in force 

“ The mode of assessment in this part of the Haidarabad 
territory consists in the Government letting to the principal 
Zamindars a certain number of villages for a limited period, to be 
renewed if the parties perform their contract satisfactorily, which 
is termed sarbasta kaul or tenure. The sum to be pai«l annually 
is fixed without any reference to favourable seasons, remission 

of revenue under native Government not being practised. 

* a a o o * 

“ The Patwaris are the real heads of the villages ; even 
when the Patels exist, they are set aside by the Zamindar, 
and receive their allowance rather as a matter of favour than 
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Chapter vi. right. The revenue is classed under the heads of 1st, land ; 

tion?i 8 icH 53 2nd, motarfa, shop and house tax; 3rd, kallali, spirit and toddy;. 

Revenue . . 

Ar roa ! nSina ts ’ aux ‘> 4 th, sevai This last tax m its original significa¬ 
tion should yield a very small sum, being made up of petty 
village taxes, fines, &c. Yet in some parganahs it is found to 
yield as much as the land tax. This arises from all lands let 
for a money rent being included in the sevai ; it is diffi¬ 
cult to account for the origin of this perversion. Where there 
is much dry grain cultivation the sevai thus predominates.. 

“ An assessment called the Kulkamil exists,but no one can tell 
anything approaching to truth respecting its date, its author, 
or how it was drawn up. Regarding the two first there 
is in fact no account whatever, and as to the third, some say the 
whole Circar was surveyed and assessed by the biga, others that 
♦a rough estimate was taken of the surface, and the whole—rock, 
jungle and cultivated land—assessed at a low and equal rate. 

“ It is in all probability a rackrent drawn up by some of the 
first Mahomedan ministers, to please his fancy or that of his 
prince, and it is doubtful if ever it was put in practice—at ail 
events it is quite inapplicable now. The . collection of the 
motarfa or house and shop tax is mixed up with the land 
revenue ; but there is a separate establishment for the land 
customs and transit duties under the Sabyer Naib. 

“ The officers employed in the collection are a Circar Naib 
under the Talukdar, who has under him eight inferior Naibs, 
who, assisted by a Peshkar, superintend the collection of one 
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or two pargannas each, and render their reports and collections 
to the Circar Naib, who resides at Hanamkonda. 

“ The grain rents are stored in granaries in the forts of 
villages, and sales are effected, according to circumstances, to 
JBanias of the country, or to the same class residents of 
Haidarabad or agents sent from thence. The exchange on 
Haidarabad is usually one per cent, against the Circar, although 
the hali sicca ,be more valuable than any of the rupees current 
there, the Sahukars giving as a reason that they have the 
expense of transporting the hali sicca rupee to Haidarabad, 
which is very seldom the case. The hundis are commonly 
at nine days’ sight. The present Minister proposes giving the 
Talukdars or Zilladars a fixed salary, but the practice that 
has hitherto prevailed throughout the Nizam’s country has been 
to give an allowance of two annas on the rupee to the Taluk- 
dar on whatever collections he may make, but from this sum 
he is expected to support the whole of the civil expenses, 
including peons. The inferior officers employed in the collec¬ 
tion are Sheristadars, usually Brahmans, who are accountants, 
and attached to the lesser Naibs, and Havildars, who collect 
the revenue of one or more villages. The salary of the Circar 
Naib is Rs. 200 a month ; of the Deputy Naib, Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 50 ; of the Peshkar, -Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 ; and of the Havildars 
and Sheristadars Rs. 10 to Rs. 12. 

“ There is also a Head Peshkar or Sardaftar with a salary of 
Rs. 60 per month, and a Sarsheristadar with Rs. 60, who 
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Chapter vi. receives his accounts from the lesser Sheristadar, as the 
£SS8& Sardaftar, who resides at Hanamkonda attached to the 
Arrangements, Circar Naib, receives the accounts from the inferior Peshkars. 

{1848) ' “ The Havildars are paid in the amani villages, that is, the 

villages under the immediate superintendence of Government, 
by the Talukdar, but in villages where there is a middle man 
they often receive the share of the extinct Patel, whose place 
they occupy. The Sheristadar is paid by a small.contribution 
from each village.” 

Even after the payment of the revenue the ryots and the 
rest of the population had still to run the gauntlet of a small 
army of taxpayers. The following is a list of some of those 
which were levied :— 

Taxes formerly (1.) Dhangar-patti, a tax upon herdsmen. 

(2.) Dher-patti, a tax upon Dhers. 

(3.) Shadi-patti, a tax upon weddings. 

(4.) Charsa-patti, a tax on hides. 

(5.) Bhoi-patti, a tax on Bhois. 

(6.) Hatbazari, a cess on bazars and markets. 

(7.) Kalal-patti, a tax upon liquor-vendors. 

(8.) Julaha-patti, a tax upon weavers. 

(9.) Dhara-patti, a tax upon assessment. 

" (10.) Rahdari, transit duties. 

(11.) Ghanim-bab, an impost for protection against enemies. 

(12.) Paral-patti, a tax for supplying straw. 

(13.) But-sabzi, a tax upon the sale of vegetables. 
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(14.) Bans-faroshi, a tax upon the sale of bamboos. 

(15.) Mazkuri-patti, a tax for Mazkuris. 

(16.) Russum-reddi. 

(17.) Duffun, a tax upon funerals. 

(18.) Gardul and Mundul, taxes on musical instruments. 

(19.) Taili mal and Pan mal, taxes on vendors of oil, pan 
and tobacco. 

(20.) Balta Bazari, a tax oil bazar thieves. 

(21.) Machi-gulti, a tax on fishermen. 

(22.) Khumbar-patti, a tax upon potters. 

(23.) Bhais-patti, a tax upon buffaloes. 

(24.) Nakhasi, a tax upon the sale of animals. 

(25.) Adam-patti, a tax paid by Hindu artizans. 

(26.) Mohtarfa, a house or shop tax. 

(27.) Safar-patti, a tax levied to defray the expenses of 
Zamindars’ journej's. 

The-fixed expenditure of the country was included under 
the following three heads :~~r 1 

(1.) Minhai-az-Madakhil or abatements from receipts.— 
Under this head were included all sums of money that the district 
authorities deducted from the receipts on account of sibandi 
or the cost of collection of revenue ; Sadir or contingent 
office expenses; Rwums (fees)of vatandars or parganna officers; 
Yeomiah and saliana, or the daily and yearly allowances of 
certain pension-holders ; DeJisadirs, or village expenses ; and 
such other charges incident to the administration of the districts. 


Chapter VI. 

Administra¬ 
tion,! 810*58 , 
Taxes formerly 
levied. 


Expenditure. 
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Chapter vi. (2.) Talukha Mahalat, or districts assigned in lieu of cash 
tfo“63 payments.—Under this head were debited the revenues of all 

Expenditure: 

townships and taluks set apart for the payment of military forces, 
of the Mansabdars, or for the liquidation of Saukars’ debts. 

(3.) MaMiarij-e-Nakd az Khazana va Mahalat, or the cash 
disbursements from the Central and Provincial Treasuries.— 
This head comprised the sum allotted to His Highness from 
the Divani revenues, the honotaria received by the Divan 
and Peshkar, % the pay of the army, of Mansabdars, 
and Shagird-pesha or personal attendants, of the garrisons of 
certain fort’s, and that of Zamindars, with several other items 
of miscellaneous expenditure. 

In addition to the administrative evils noticed above, there 
Transit Duties, was a most vexatious system of transit duties, which was not 
abolished until comparatively recent years. Besides the 
octroi duty levied at the capital, transit duties were exacted 
in the districts at every change of jurisdiction. Every 
Jagirdar extorted toll on goods passing through his posses¬ 
sions, so that it has been calculated that by the time the 
goods reached their destination the trader was mulcted 
of about fifteen per cent, of their value. Some idea of the 
oppressiveness of these inland transit duties may be gathered 
from the following extract from a letter written about them 
in 1841 :—“ No native merchant, let his goods be loaded on 
one bullock or five hundred, or of great or little value, is ever 
allowed to pass a village, whether on a much or little 
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frequented road, without coming under the claws of the 
village authorities, or, worse still, under those of some of the 
outlying sepoys belonging to the revenue farmers, by both 
of whom is the unfortunate trader overwhelmed by demands : 
1st, for Rahdari, which is the Government transit duty of each 
pargana, and should only be exacted at one village in the 
parganna, but which is almost invariably insisted on at 
each ; 2nd, Erswa, a purely village impost exacted by the 
Deshmukh and Deshpandi ; 3rd, Jugal, levied by the Dhers 
for protection during a halt at night if outside the village, 
and it made inside, a sum is also claimed for the Rarausi; 
4th, Wuthul, a similar charge for night protection made by 
the Patel ; 5th, Ladur, an offering made through the Patel 
to the village idol; 6th, Pan Supari ‘‘ presented”' to the 
Government sepoys ; 7th, Thai Bharti paid at the place 
of purchase for every hundred bullock-loads.” 

Owing to this system of transit dues, villagers and others who 
had grain or other produce for sale could not afford to remove it 
any distance from the place where it was grown; they were, there¬ 
fore, obliged to part with it to the village Baniahs, who were 
almost invariably Marwaris, at their own price. The latter were 
in the habit of storing grain and cotton till a good price offered, 
and thus the market became a monopoly in their hands. 
Berar was almost ruined after the three years’ famine in 
1831-83 from this cause. In those days it was a common 
saying with regard to the Marwaris and the manner in which 
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Chapter VI. they flourished in the Nizam’s Dominions— “ let one cross the 
t f o ^“ Narbada with a lota, a string and a dhoti to cover his naked- 
r B»ntah8. sc nesS) and in a few years by screwing usury he will return with 
Abolition of a bullock-load of gold.” Subsequently these vexatious imposts 

Transit Duties. T . 

were abolished on all imported or exported goods, and Jagirdars 
and landholders were forbidden to attempt to reimpose them. 
Compensation, both by increased grants of land as well as 
annual payments, was given to-the Nizam’s private treasury as 
Revival ot well as the chief Jagirdars in lieu of these duties. The 

Trade. , 

trade of the country, which had been almost crushed out of 
existence, at once revived, and has exhibited a yearly increase 
since that period. 

private Mints. Another source of revenue was the sale of the right to coin 
money. Forty years since every petty chief and Zamindar 
in the Dominions could, if he chose to purchase the privilege, 
Fourteen kinds C oin money in his own name. At this period there were no 

of Currency. J 

less than fourteen different kinds of coin current in the Domi¬ 
nions, and each individual mint master prohibited the circulation 
of any other coin than his within his own boundaries or 
jurisdiction. Of course such a complicated currency system 
led to endless confusion and oppression. The agricultural 
population were the chief sufferers. 

Taiukdars’ . Money was also raised from the Talukdars and revenue 
farmers by bestowing titles upon them and then making them 
pay for the honour. After they had been in possession of their 
districts for a short time, intimation would be sent to them 
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that the Government had given them titles, for which they chapter vi. 
were expected to pay sums varying from one to two lakhs of tknosio'es 

Tftl ukdftti’ 

rupees. In order to pay these sums the rates levied from the Titlcs ' 

cultivators were raised, and if any of the latter went to 
Haidarabad to complain, the Talukdar or revenue farmer had a 
second title bestowed upon him with instructions to remit a 
second Nazarana for it. 

The truth of the following, which shows how assessments Howsomo 

0 Assessments 

were made in those days, was vouched for by one who w as wore,,mao - 
present and heard the conversation in 1841. :—“ One of the 
Naibs of a Taluka came and reported to his Talukdar that the 
Patel of a certain village would not pay a higher revenue. 

What did he pay during the time of European superintendence, 
asked the Talukdar. Eleven hundred rupees, said the Naib, 
who added that he had increased it to fourteen hundred. Very 
well, said the Talukdar, he must give me sixteen hundred, as he 
is an old man and has no heirs.” 

In 1842 the sum of 150 lakhs of rupees was due on account Debt of the 

Contingent, 

of the Contingent. No funds were available to meet it, and, 
from that time, till 1845, the Nizam at various periods contri¬ 
buted 120 lakhs of rupees out of his private treasury towards 
its liquidation. 

During the period in which Nawab Seraju-l-j\Julk Nawab Soraju-l- 

0 1 Mnlk'a Reforms. 

first held office (1846-48), an endeavour was made to 
get rid of some of the Arabs whose maintenance swallowed up 
so much of the State revenues. All persons who had them in 
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chapter vi. their employ were directed to disband them in two months. 

tion'isic) 53 It appears from a Census taken by order of the Resident that 

Arabs in the 

emp K th0 a t that period there were 5,747 Arabs in the Dominions. The 
Minister also endeavoured to collect a large sum of money to 
pay off the Jamadars who held so much of the country in their 
hands. His plans, however, were thwarted and were never 

Proposal to carried out. He also proposed to pay the Collectors and 

pay fixed L J 

SaIarles ' Talukdars fixed salaries, instead of allowing them to levy from 
91 to 12 per cent, from the collections. These officials, more¬ 
over, were to reside in. their districts instead of at the capital, in 
order that the revenue administration should have the benefit of 
their personal supervision. Many of tlie Collectors, whose 
characters were notoriously bad, were removed. Unfortunately 
Nawab Seraju-l-Mulk’s period of office was too short to 
allow him to introduce many of his proposed reforms. He was 
able, however, to induce the Nizam to consent to one act which 

Abortion of reflects credit on his administration, and that was the abolition 
of Sati throughout His Highness’s Dominions. For the prohi¬ 
bition of this barbarous rite the Nizam received a letter of 
thanks from the Viceroy of the time, Lord Hardinge. 

dmtaistration At this period (1847-53) the administrative condition of the 

1847 — 53 . 

State was worse than it had been at the commencement of the 
century. There was no money in the treasury, and most of 
the private treasures of the Nizam were exhausted. Gang 
robberies in and about the city and in the districts were 
fearfully prevalent. Troops were mutinying for their pay ; 
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one regiment indeed seized their Sheristadar, an old man unable chapter vi. 
to walk, tied him up in a cloth, and carried him to the Nizam’s ttonT 8 ;o -53 

Condition.of 

palace, and declined to leave or to set their prisoner free until 
they had obtained an order for the payment of Rs. 20,000. 

Zamindars whose districts had been confiscated took to the 
roads, and by means of their armed retainers levied blackmail 
from all passers by. Rajah Ram Baksh, the late Minister, was Rajah Ram 

B&kshi 

treated so brutally by his Arab creditors that he was compelled 
to seek refuge in the palace of the Nizam. 

The power of the Arabs in the State was paramount at this Rower of th<v 

L 1 Arabs. 

period. Debtors who could not pay their claims were either 
seized and taken to the Jamadar’s house, or were made 
prisoners in their own places of residence, being allowed a 
limited quantity of bread and water for their sustenance. 

In 1847 the pay of the Nizam’s household was fifteen months payoftho 
in arrears, and in order to mark his displeasure His Highness Hoib0hoW ' 
Nasiru-d-Daula withdrew to Sarurnagar, wher.e he remained for 
nearly three months. Towards the end of 1848 the amount of 
arrears due to the Nizam’s family reached 28 lakhs of rupees. 

An attempt which was made to start a bank for the purpose 

B a nk. 

of advancing money to relieve the crippled finances of the State 
proved a failure. Its promoters were Mr. Dighton, to whom some 
of the Eastern districts had previously been farmed out, and some 
of the Sahukars, but the project failed for want of proper support. 

At this period (1847) the State was indebted to Sahukars 
to the extent of 75 lakhs of rupees. 
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chapter vx. In order to raise money the practice of levying nazaranas or 
tfonTaio s’s succession fees was largely prevalent. In the event of the 

Hucoesslon 

Fc08 - death of a large Jagirdar or landed proprietor, his heirs were 
not allowed to take possession of his property unless they paid 
a Considerable sum of money to the Government, In 1847 
an instance occurred of the son and successor of the wealthy 
Jagirdar of Ellichpur, in Berar, having to pay, by order of the 
Nizam, a succession fee of fourteen lakhs of rupees. In such 
cases the unfortunate ryots were eventually the sufferers, as 
the Jagirdars took care to squeeze the amount of the succession 
fee from them. The Ellichpur Jagirdar died in the next year, 
and, as he left no heir, all his wealth fell to the Government. 

About this period the Minister, Nawab Seraju-l-Mulk, pro- 

Mr. Dightou. posed giving Mr. Dighton a share in the revenue administration 
by making over to him districts yielding a revenue of eight 
lakhs of rupees per annum, but a despatch was received from 
the Government of India prohibiting his appointment. 

Modes of In order to provide for the surplus expenditure the following, 

meeting 

ExiSlure. among other expedients, were resorted to ;— 

1. Raising loans from Jamadars and Sahukars. 

2. Mortgaging talukas and jewellery. 

3. Raising money in advance on the revenues of taluks. 

4. Imposing nazaranas and fines, withholding rusums, and 
sequestrating private property where the death of the owner 
left it in the hands of persons not powerful enough to resist, or 
when any Government demand existed against the former owner. 
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Administration. 


T.a 1850 a forced contribution of thirty lakhs of rupees was chapter vi. 
ordered to be levied from the principal city nobles and Arab tforu'sio^ss 
Jamadars, but the money was never obtained. E Js$iL. 

During all these years the administration of the State went General con- 
from bad to worse. After Rajah Chandu Lai’s resignation the 
State income was estimated at Rs. 1,22,79,545 and the expen¬ 
diture Rs. 1,50,19,119, thus showing an annual deficiency of 
Rs. 27,39,594. The cost of military establishments (including 
the Contingent) alone amounted to upwards of a crore of 
rupees. The Arab and Pathan mercenaries had obtained 
possession of districts yielding an annual revenue of eighty 
lakhs of rupees. Many of these were assigned to their 
Jamadars as Tanka (pay) Jagirs, but a good proportion of them 
had either been mortgaged, chiefly to the Arabs, by private 
individuals, or had been seized by them in payment for debts. 

Lands yielding an annual revenue of twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees were held by Jagirdars. When the State wished to 
raise money, it was a common occurrence for an Arab Jamadar 
to be allowed to increase his contingent on paying a sura of 
money in cash, additional Jagirs being allotted by the 
Government for the pay of the men. 

The pay of the other mercenaries, who had no Jagirs allotted 
for their support, as well as the salaries of almost all the 
Government employes, were constantly in arrears. In order 
to obtain it the troops and private individuals used to sit in 
dang a or dherna at the palaces of the Nizam and the Minister. 


Dangas. 
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chapter vi. This system of dunning, which consisted of the creditors taking 
uota 810-53 up their quarters either in the compound of the palaces or in 

General Coti- 

Administration. the streets in front, and remaining there day after day raising 
a clamour for their arrears, was usually successful. Their 
claims were either discharged or they were paid a substantial 
amount on account. In order to obtain cash, many of the 
sepoys would give receipts for double the amounts paid to them. 

The Nizam’s own relations had sometimes to resort to 
odd expedients to secure the payment of their allowances ; 
so late as August 1849 Mir Fath AH, a brother of His 
Highness Nasiru-d-Daula, went to his father’s tomb in the 
Mecca Masjid in the city of Haidarabad, vowing that he 
would not return home until his allowance, which was 
many months in arrears, was paid ; after remaining a short 
time, however, he was persuaded to return to the palace. In the 
same year a Persian placard was posted on one of the Residency 
gateways announcing that the princes of the Nizam’sfamily were 
starving. The fixed allowance from the State to His Highness’s 
relatives was Es. 1,80,000 per mensem, but it is not probable 
that more than seventy or eighty thousand rupees at the most 
was ever paid, the rest being allowed to fall into arrears. 

The condition of the administration may be imagined from 
the fact that during the period under notice a State debt 
amounting to Rs. 2,70,09,177 accumulated. An examination 
of the State accounts shows that no intelligible record of the 
revenue and expenditure, or of the transactions with the 


Arrears of 
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Sahukars, had been kept. The latter agreed to relinquish five 
annas per rupee of their claims on the State, but they were 
not finally settled until after Sir Salar Jung’s accession 
to office. In 1826 the State debt bad already reached 
a large sum, and Sir Charles Metcalfe is said to have 
inquired of Rajah Chandii* Lai how he intended to pay the 
native bankers. “ Pay them ? ” said the Minister,“ why, I don’t 
mean to pay them at all. They have received interest over 
and over again, and I’ll pay no more.” 

During the period under notice the entire administrative 
business of the State was carried on by the Minister in office 
through a central office styled the Darul Insha. There were 
also officials, styled Mai and Divani Daftadars, whose business it 
was to prepare the revenue and expenditure accounts of the 
State, and to supervise the Jamabandi and Taluk accounts, and 
also those of the Amils and revenue contractors. All orders 
referring to the general administration of the State, such as the 
appointment of Talukdars, the giving of revenue contracts, 
and the issuing of instructions to district officials, were passed 
through the Darul Insha department. 

Towards the close of 1848 His Highness Nasiru-d-Daula 
agreed to remit to the Resident seventeen lakhs of rupees every 
four months for the payment of the Contingent, which was 
greatly in arrears, and in liquidation of the debt due to the 
Company. But the engagement could not be carried out, 
owing to the want of the necessary funds to meet it. 
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chapter vi. Under Nawab Shamsu-l-Umara, who succeeded Nawab 
Seraju-l-Mulk, in November 1848, administrative matters made 

Sliamsu-1- 

no improvement. Most of his proposals for reform were rejected 
by the Nizam, especially one for the reduction of the number of 
troops, upon whose maintenance half the State revenues were 
expended. It was in vain the Minister represented that unless 
the Nizam allowed him to carry out his projects the Govern¬ 
ment would be ruined. At length, after holding office for a 
few months, he resigned and was succeeded by Rajah Ram 

Shamsu-1- 

Resignation. Baksh. The new Minister did not retain office long, as he de¬ 
clared that an angel from heaven could not relieve the State 
from its embarrassments. 

Memorandum 6 The following extracts from a memorandum written in 
September 1849 by Mr. Dighton will be found to throw 
considerable light on the administrative condition of the 
State at that period. Mr. Dighton was a gentleman who 
had been an extensive revenue farmer in previous years. 
His districts were generally admitted to be the best admi¬ 
nistered in His Highness’s Dominions, Subsequently he 
was connected, privately, with Nawab Seraju-l-Mulk in matters 
relating to the administration, of which he had unusual 
opportunities of judging. His opinion is therefore of some value. 
The following are the salient points of his memorandum :— 
“The territories of His Highness the Nizam yield about two 
and a half krores of rupees, which are supposed to be absorbed 
in the following proportions Speaking in round numbers, I 
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should say the Khalsa may be estimated at one and a half krores 
Jagirs, fifty lakhs. The Sarfkhas, districts under the immediate 
management of the Nizam paying their revenue to his Private 
Treasury, forty lakhs. Taluks for the Paigah troops, ten 
lakhs. Total two hundred and fifty lakhs of rupees. 

“ The expenses of the State are carried on, nominally, from 
the Khalsa revenue, Rs. 1,50,00,000. That expenditure may be 
reckoned as follows:— 

Rs. 

Troops, Horse and Foot ...... 73,00,000 

Mansabdars (or officers, Civil and Military, attached 

to the Durbar) . 1.2,00,000 

Servants of the Nizam . 5,00,000 

Charges on Government Establishments of ele¬ 
phants, horse, &c. 5,00,000 

Allowances to the Nizam, his family and household. 25,00,000 

Contingent....'... 40,00,000 

Charges on Collecting the revenue, say 2 annas in 
the rupee. 20,00,000 

Rs. 1,80,00,000 

leaving a deficiency of thirty lakhs, besides the interest payable 
on the debts of the State for money borrowed (arrears of 
pay due to the troops not being chargeable with that extra 
demand), which may be estimated at au annual charge of seventy 
lakhs. The Jagirs 50 lakhs, Sarfkhas 40 lakhs, and Paigah 10 
lakhs, are supposed not to be available towards meeting the 
current expenditure of the State. 
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Chapter vi. “ The probable amount of the State debt, ag demanded by 


Admtnistra- . T r ,, 

tion 1810-53 its creditors, 1 may venture to state as follows 

Mr. Dighton’s 
Memorandum. 


Rs. 


{Sahukars, Talukdars, Arabs and other creditors. 1,25,00,000 

Residency Treasury . 60,00,000 

The Nizam . 2,00,00,000 

Arrears of pay to the Troops, say on the whole an 

average of 1| years. 1,10,000,00 


4,95,00,000 

One year of anticipated revenue . 1,50,00,000 


Rs. 6,45,00,000 

“On emergencies, money is found from the following 
sources :—His Highness assists from his private treasury, as 
in the instances of money advanced by him to Maharajah 
Chandu Lai and to Rajah Ram Baksh during their 
administration. Forced loans are exacted from Talukdars 
(or Collectors of Revenue), who, being already in advance 
to the Government, make the additional advance, as being 
more profitable to themselves than would be the resignation 
of their employment. Sahukars are also called upon to 
assist the Government, and they too lend their money 
rather than subject themselves to becoming marked men by the 
Minister, to whom they look for protection in their pecuniary 
dealings with others, and a non-compliance with whose wishes 
would certainly be followed by a withdrawal of his support, 
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Gratuities are demanded from Jagirdars, who, I think, are chapter vi. 
equally called upon for the value of one year’s income of their tionisio -53 

Mr. Dighton’s 

Jagirs, once in every five years. Memorandum. 

“ Nazaranas are of some assistance to the coffers of the State, 
though but a small portion of the assessed and paid amount 
finds its way there. Escheats are also of assistance, and as the 
Nizam is heir to all his subjects, many of whom are wealthy, 
valuable property occasionally falls to his hands, but in 
Nazaranas the greater portion of the value of such escheats is 
absorbed by others. These extra items are appropriated 
towards silencing the most important demands, and reduce their 
amount without showing how the decrease has been effected ; 
they are not exhibited in the accounts furnished, and hence the 
extraordinary appearance they make of not showing a propor¬ 
tionate increase of debt, which would otherwise be the case with 
the annual excessive expenditure of fifty lakhs of rupees. 

“ The Nizam obtains the credit of assisting his Minister, and 
immediately replenishes his private treasury by the revenues 
of the Sarfkhas, which ought to be part of the Government 
revenue. The Talukdars meet the extra demands on them, 
secure themselves extra profits for so doing, and recover the 
money with all possible expedition from the districts under 
their charge. The Sahukars do the same, get assignments on 
Talukdars of their own recommendation, and get the Govern¬ 
ment to become responsible for the repayment of their 
demands on some of their debtors, from whom they cannot 
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chapter yi. recover their claims. The Jagirdars immediately assess the 

tion?i 8 io - r 53 sums paid to Government on the ryots and others in their 

Mr. Dighton’s . 

Memoraadnm. Jagirs, as an extra demand from them. And with regard to 
Nazaranas, I will venture to say that no man ever paid one 
rupee under that name that did not speculate on covering it 
tenfold, either by speculation or downright oppression. The 
Government claim on escheats is, of all the above, the least 
objectionable source of revenue, and that is quite as much 
as can be said in its favour. The Paigah Troops are 
under Shamsu-l-Umara, who is too powerful to be forced 
to make advances. The retaining of these troops is a 
source of great profit to him, and being employed in his 
own Jagirs and about his person they are useless for any 
purposes of the State. Maharajah Chandu Lai would occa¬ 
sionally get a couple of lakhs from him by throwing out hints 
that he intended to order a muster of the troops, which 
Shamsu-l-ITmara, understanding, always evaded by a pecuniary 
advance. I do not believe that there is a single department 
in the Nizam’s Government, civil or military, which is not 
corrupt, and in which extensive reductions may not be made 
to the great advantage of the State, not only reducing its 
expenditure but adding to its efficiency. The only department 
which requires an increased expenditure is the judicial, and 
that demands to be altogether reorganized. The Mansabdars 
are supposed to be men of learning and ability attached to the 
Court, to be employed by it on various duties that may prese nt 
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themselves ; they number, I believe, about two thousand, and chapter vx 
cost the State annually twelve lakhs of rupees. I would not tkm^siass 

f ^ Mr. Digit tow's. 

say that amongst so many there are not some worthy of their Mom ' jruu ' lu “- 
emoluments, but I really do not know one that is so. As a 
body the Mansabdars are the most worthless rabble, who 
obtain their appointments by presenting Nazaranas. 

“ The assets of the Government may be put down as follows :— 

Rs. 

Khalsa . 1,50,00,000 

Jagirs . 25,00,000 

Paigah.. 5,00,000 

Sarfkhas ,. . .— 40,00,000 

Rs. 2,20,00,000 

Expenditure :— 

Its. 

Troops . 38,00,000 

Mansabdars. 4,00,000 

Servants of the Nizam . 5,00,000 

Elephants, &c...-.. 5,00,000 

Nizam and Family. 40,00,000 

Contingent . 40,00,000 

Judicial. 10jb0,000 

Charges for collection of Eevenue . 20,00,000 

Rs, 1,62,00,000 

leaving a surplus revenue of fifty-eight lakhs of rupees, besides 
such increase as may be anticipated will accrue- from a better 
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chapter vi.’ arranged civil administration, and which may safely he put 
tion 1810-63 down as an offset to the interest chargeable on the liabilities. 

Mr. Dighton’s 

Memorandum. a The one will increase and the other decrease annually, and 
as these two items cannot form a regular debit or credit in an 
estimate, they may be allowed to balance each other during the 
period that may elapse prior to the State becoming free. Allowing 
the liabilities of the Nizam’s Government to be to the full 
amount I have estimated them (they are certainly not more), it 
would require eleven years to extricate the State from its present 
difficulties. A searching and just inquiry of the fairness of 
those demands would be of a primary and urgent importance. 
These debts have certainly increased since Maharajah Chandu 
Lai retired from office, but in his time they were supposed to 
exceed two krores of rupees, and he declared that the 
command of one krore would enable him to settle accounts 
finally with every creditor of the State.” 

Mr. Dighton’s memorandum concludes with a recommenda¬ 
tion that the State should be placed under the complete con¬ 
trol of the British Government until its liabilities were cleared 
off and an efficient system of administration established. 

Rajah Ram Baksh was displaced in April 1851 by Ganesh 
Rao, the latter in turn being succeeded two months afterwards 
by Seraju-l-Mulk. 

semfuMutt-s During his second tenure of office the Minister succeeded in 
Ministry, inducing the Nizam to consent to the release of the revenues of 
some districts which had long been alienated, being in the hands 
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of Arab Jaraadars and other chiefs. His Highness set the 
example by giving up districts yielding a revenue of sixteen 
lakhs. But the State debt continued to grow. The pay of 
the Contingent was many months in arrears, and the Government 
of India began to press for payment. The Sahukars of 
Haidarabad were clamorous for the settlement of their claims, 
and refused to make any more advances. 

The Minister, who hardly knew where to turn for moneys, 
promised shortly after his appointment to pay eighteen lakhs 
towards the Contingent arrears within a month and a half, and 
the balance of sixty-five lakhs in four months’ time. With 
the view of raising these amounts it was proposed to levy a 
year’s revenue from the military Jagirdars, but this plan 
was only partially successful. However, in August 1851 
a considerable sum of money was paid to the Resident, leaving 
a balance of about thirty-three lakhs due. Some twelve lakhs 
of the sum so paid was obtained by the confiscation of Akbar 
Jung’s estate after his death. 

But the Minister could not keep his engagement, although 
the Nizam mortgaged his jewels for five lakhs to meet the pay¬ 
ment of the balance, and the pay of the Contingent again fell 
into arrears, and means were wanting to liquidate the debt of 
the East India Company. 

In this dilemma a large rough diamond (which is still in the 
possession of the State) weighing .five tolas was offered to the 
Resident in discharge of the Company’s debt. Its value was 
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estimated at £600,000, but the Resident refused to accept it. 
When asked to assign sufficient territory to the Company 
to defray the cost of the Contingent, Ilis Highness at first 
refused. As an alternative arrangement it was proposed that 
certain districts should be made over to the management of 
Shamsu-l-Umara, and their revenues appropriated for the 
payment of the Contingent. This arrangement is said to have 
been temporarily agreed to by the Resident, and the Nizam was 
so pleased with the difficulty having been overcome that he 
sent a votive offering of a thousand rupees to a shrine. The 
proposal, however, fell through. 

At length an agreement was arrived at for the assignment 
ot Bcrar, the Raichur Hoab and Naldrug, from the revenues 
of which the interest on the debt due to the Company, as well 
as the pay of the Contingent, were to be discharged. The 
districts so assigned were estimated to yield an annual revenue 
of fifty lakhs of rupees. 

The Minister Nawab Seraju-l-Mulk died on the 27th May 1858, 
six days after the conclusion of this Treaty, and was at once suc¬ 
ceeded by his nephew Salar Jung, who had been associated with 
his uncle in administrative affairs for several years previously. 

The general condition of affairs in the districts durinsr 
this period (1848-53) was one of the greatest anarchy 
and confusion. There was practically no civil or judicial 
administration. Faction fights, murders, robberies and 
oppression of all kinds were rife. The preservation of 
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peace and order by means of troops and mercenaries, 
whose pay was perpetually in arrears, was impossible. Bands 
of armed men roamed all over the country committing out¬ 
rages at the bidding of their leaders, or the Zamindars or 
Jagirdars who took them into their pay. In 1848 Kulbarga 
and several other forts were occupied by bands of insurgents, 
who declined for some time to surrender. At Kopaldrug, 
Maktal and other places bands of Arabs, Pathans and 
Rohillas assembled for lawless purposes. Jagirs never changed 
hands without a fight, in which lives were invariably lost. 
The Government was powerless ; all semblance of order dis¬ 
appeared, and was only restored with the greatest difficulty by 
Sir Salar Jung some years after his accession to office. 

The following tables show the income and expenditure of 
the State in 1852 :— 

HeaOs of Income. 

Its. Rs. 

Tankha Taluks of the Haidarabad and 

Bidar Subas .. 28,09,544 

Tankha Taluks of the Berar, Bijapur, 

and Aurangabad Subas.•• 14,84,436 

-- 42,93,980 

Taluks under Divani Amils in the 

Haidarabad and Bidar Subas . 63,59,661 

Taluks under Divani Amils in tho 
Berar, Aurangabad, and Bijapur 

Subas . 53,72,445 

-—1,17,32,106 
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Total...Rs. 1,60,26,086 
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Heads op Expenditure. 

1. Sibandi, Sadir, Rusum, Yomiah and Rs. a. p. 

other stipends. 21,86,420 0 0 

2. His Highness’s privy purse, allow¬ 

ances to His Highness’s relatives 

and establishment . 25,25,140 4 0 

3. The honorarium paid to the Divan 

or Minister . 3,00,000 0 0 

4. Troops . 81,71,479 14 3 

5. Mansabdars . 12,13,595 13 0 

6. Other stipends. 1,04,709 3 3 

7. Judicial. 48,108 0 0 

8. Troops attached to Talukdars. 14,340 0 0 

9. Guards in Forts . 57,123 12 3 

10. Menial servants.. 3,44,691 0 0 

11. Yomiahdai’s and other Stipendiaries... 1,91,411 5 3 

12. The pay of the Contingent . 40,00,000 0 0 

To tal ...Rs. 1,91,57,0 19 4 0 

It will be seen that the expenditure, as represented in the 
above statement, exceeded the revenue by Rs. 31,30,933. 

The British Residents and the Administration. —The 
preceding section deals with the administrative condition of 
the Dominions from the early years of the present century 
down to 1853. Under the present head an account of the 
improvements imparted to the administration from time to 
time under the advice of the different British Residents will 
be given. 
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When Mi*, (afterwards Sir) II. Russell succeeded Captain cha pter vi. 
Sydenham in 1810 the general condition of the country was ifo^micM53 

J ° J The British Rest- 

• •* mi j j i i ♦ i n dents and tho 

very miserable, lhe ryots were oppressed and deprived ot Admuustratiou, 
every rupee that could be squeezed from them. The only tangi¬ 
ble form, of administration was the exaction of as much as 
possible from the peasantry, without giving the latter the corre¬ 
sponding advantages of protection or a proper form of revenue 
administration. Writing of the condition of the country from 
1813 till 1820, or the period before which the Resident was 
empowered to interfere actively in administrative affairs, Captain 
Sutherland said that for seven years he had been a witness of Capfc. Slither 

J land on the 

the afflictions under which the unhappy country had laboured. A,lmm " u lUl u - 
“ Every public office," says Captain Sutherland, “ was put up 
for sale, and the purchaser reimbursed himself by extortion. 

Justice, or rather judicial decrees, could be obtained only for 
money. The land revenue was farmed out to those who made 
the largest advances to the Minister in anticipation of then- 
collection. The tenure was therefore insecure. It was a 
common remark that the farmers proceeded to thejr districts 
looking over their shoulders all the way, to. see whether some 
other contractor who had made a higher bid was not following 
to supplant them. These farmers wrung the last farthing from 
the wretched peasantry." Sir John Kaye in his Life of Lord 
Metcalfe says of the Government of this period : — 

“ The whole system of administration was rotten to the very C ^“° s n tr f tt “ c 
core, it was a congeries of diseases. Nothing seemed to flourish 
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chapter vi. there except corruption. Every naan was bent on enriching 
uon'wio -53 himself at the-expense of his neighbour. No one cared for the 

The British Kesi- 

Admkitetration. people, no one cared fox the State. Every thing had its price 
in Haidarabad, If a man wanted a place he counted out his 
money to buy it. If a man wanted justice he bade for it as for 
any other marketable commodity. Every public officer in 
every department of the State was accessible to a bribe. But 
there were worse things than even these. The revenue was 
farmed out to greedy contractors, who made immense profits by 
underletting the lands to smaller farmers, who sent their tax- 
gatherers into the country to wring the last farthing from the 
cultivators, until their oppressions could no longer be endured, 
and then the wretched people were coerced into submission, and 
the required payments extorted from them at the bayonet’s point 
or the sabre’s edge. Such mighty wrong-doing as this bore 
G couiiu-y, 1820 .° abundantly the accustomed fruit. A peaceful and industrial 
population was converted into rebels and bandits. Neither life 
nor property was secure. On the highroad and in open day it 
was safe to travel only under the protection of a military escort. 
There was nothing left indeed but the name of Government, all 
the rest avas lawlessness and confusion.” 
tile Admini»t'm- For tlic first eight years of his Residency Mr. Russell 

tion. 

was ordered to abstain from all interference, with the 
administrative matters of the State. His despatches are full 
of comments upon the inefficiency of the administration, the 
extortion and oppression practised by the powerful classes, and 
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the ruin and desolation which prevailed throughout the chapter vi. 
Dominions. Regarding the policy of non-interference inmass 

' , .. . - The Policy of 

administrative concerns so rigidly practised at this period, Mr. 

Russell, writing to the Court of Directors in 1824, four years 
after his departure from Haidarabad, said :—“ It was a funda¬ 
mental rule of our policy, repeatedly insisted upon in the orders 
both of your Honourable Court and of your Governments in 
India, to abstain from all interference in the internal concerns 
of our native allies. In the management of his country, the 
collection and distribution of his revenues, the _ control of his 
local officers, and the command, payment and employment of his 
whole army with the exception of that part to which English 
officers were attached, no influence whatever was exercised by 
the Resident” Under Mr. Russell the Nizam’s Contingent, 
styled the Russell Brigade in honour of the Resident, grew into 
considerable and expensive proportions. Superfluous officers 
on magnificent salaries (the Commandant alone drew £5,000 a 
year) were appointed by the Resident, although it was known 
that the finances of the State were in a most embarrassed 
condition. As one appointment followed another, and fresh posts 

were created for new applicants, the proverbial expression 

» 

current in Haidarabad was “ poor Nizzy pays for all.” 

At length, in 1819, administrative matters had reached such 
a crisis that the Resident felt compelled to ask for permission to 
interfere. He suggested, “ as the leading features of a plan of 
reform, that whatever control our Government might resolve to 
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Lord Hastings’ 
approval. 


cha pter vi. exercise should be applied through the medium, of advice- and’ 
tfoni 8 io ; 63 influence, and. not by direct exertion of authority ; that we should. 

The British ROgi- 1 , 

A.imhiktraitou enlarge the sphere rather than increase the degree of our inter- 

Mr. Russell’s r , . . 

proposals, ference, exerting the same influence in correcting the abuses of 
the internal administration that we already applied to objects 
immediately connected with our own interests ; that we should 
improve and' direct the- implements of the country, and not 
introduce agents or regulations of our own.” 

Lord Hastings, who was then Viceroy, gave these proposals 
his most cordial approval, and instructions based upon them wero 
drawn up by the Political Secretary and sent to the Resident. 
After their receipt we find'him writing to Metcalfe-at Calcutta, soon 
to be his successor at Haidarabad—- “ The instructions about 
reform are everything I could desire-. If I had drafted them 
myself I could not have made them more entirely consonant to 
my own views and wishes. The result I -trust will answer the 
expectations of Government. I have- had a great deal of 
discussion with Chandus Lai, whom I believe to be as willing as 
improvement he is able to discharge his part of the duty., A manifest change 
has already taken place in the tone and character of the internal 
administration. Complaints are received and grievances are 
redressed, and justice is expeditiously and gratuitously adminis¬ 
tered by a new tribunal erected by Chandu Lai for the purpose. 
Reduction of expenses and remission of revenue are the next 
great objects, and at these we are hard at work.” 

Mr i'S" e Mr. Russell’s plans for the reform of the administration, at 


Mr. Russell's 
Approval of 
Instructions. 
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which he worked assiduously during the greater part of 1820,— Adm hJ gtra - 

. . • -vt i P , tion 1810 - 58 ' 

up to the time, m fact, of his retirement m November ot 

year,_consisted of the appointment of European officers in the a mSSii‘T' 

districts, who made fair and careful estimates of the -village 
revenues, for the purposes of assessment, and prevented, as far 
as lay m their power, the system of robbery and extortion 
which had previously prevailed. Attempts were also made to 
introduce some kind of judicial administration for the purpose of 
hearing and redressing the complaints of the population in the 
districts. 

Neither of these plans, however,' were very successful, as 
those who were responsible, while apparently acquiescing in all 
the Resident’s proposals, took very good care to render them 
nugatory, as, wrote Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mr. Russell’s successor, 

“ was no doubt intended by mine.” Mr. Russell retired from 
the Residency at the end of 1820 and was succeeded by Sir sirohaues 
Charles Metcalfe, under whom extensive administrative • K,1 '“ IKy - 
reforms were instituted. 

Before proceeding to notice these reforms it will be as well 
to make a passing allusion to a circumstance which bears upon 
the financial condition of the State. Sir Charles Metcalfe left 
Calcutta with instructions regarding a fresh treaty, negotiations 
for which he had commenced by Mr. Russell, but which were 
unfinished when he left Haidarabad. The new Resident 
carried with him the following draft of a fresh clause in the 
handwriting of Lord Hastings :—“ His Highness the Nizam 
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chapter vi. contemplating the great benefits which he has reaped from the 
tfoni 8 io -53 military operations in the security of his Dominions, and in 

The British Resi- . 

Adodnistration advantages accruing to his revenue, is anxious to manifest 
tri Szara om his sease of such a boon by a gratuitous contribution, in this 
view His Highness desires that he may be allowed to furnish 
sixteen lakhs of rupees (payable at the rate of four lakhs 
yearly till the amount be completed) for public purposes 
connected with the city of Calcutta or its vicinity within the 
24 parganas, on the condition that the sum shall be applied in 
such portions and for such objects as the Governor-General in 
Council may direct.” Of course both the Nizam and his 
Minister “ cheerfully . assented to the arrangement,” but, 
considering the condition of the finances of the State at this 
contention period, it is satisfactory to find the contribution was not levied. 

' 1 1 In December of the same year the Governor-General, to whom 
• the Resident had reported the success of his negotiations on 
the subject, wrote to ’ say that positive injunctions had been 
received “ not to urge the Nizam to a contribution of sixteen 
lakhs of rupees. Therefore you must drop that subject 
entirely, and cancel any procedure that may have taken place 
respecting it.” 

Governor- At first Lord Hastings was much averse to the introduction 

General’s - ° 

Resident’s of further administrative reforms by the Resident. A special 

Interference. 

point was made regarding the retention of Rajah Chandu Lai 
in office, “ unless,” wrote the Governor-General, “ he shall be 
guilty of some distinct delinquency ; and you will please to 
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regard it as a special obligation upon you to support that Chapter vi. 
Minister.,” Sir Charles Metcalfe protested against “ leaving tkm 
the Minister to dispose of the revenues of an Empire without 
even submitting an account to his master, and without acknow- . . 

ledging responsibility to any one.” At length the Resident’s interference, 
proposal “ to introduce some measures absolutely necessary for 
the ends of justice and the good of the people” was sanctioned. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe has left a pretty complete account of Theitesiaent'a 

1 J 1 Reforma. 

the reforms he effected during the five years he was Resident, 
both in a diary from which extracts are given in Sir John 
Kaye’s biography of him, and also in two minutes on Haidara- 
bad affairs, one written while Resident, and the other after 
his departure. It is from these sources of information that the 
following description of the administration of Haidarabad at 
this period has been derived. 

When Sir Charles Metcalfe began his administrative reforms condition of 

Revenue 

the Government was everywhere “ represented by Talukdars or Admlnl3trution - 

district managers, who were contractors for the revenue and in 

every other respect absolute. The Minister required from them 

a certain sum of revenue, and on that more and more according 

to his wants or arbitrary caprice. If they paid they remained 

despotic rulers of their districts and suffered fresh demands. 

If they could not pay they were removed, and others sent who 

promised more and paid a handsome nazarana in advance. The 

Talukdars, seeing how precarious was their tenure^ had no 

other object than to extort the utmost as rapidly as possible.” 

11 
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chapter vi. The following extract from Sir Charles Metcalfe’s journal 
tton™mo- 53 . gives a brief account of the reforms it was his intention to 

The British Resi¬ 
dents and the Irifmrlupp •_ ’ 

Administration. luurOUULtS - 

Memorandum “ To require a statement of revenue and expenditure, from 
which to judge of their relative extent and the financial pros¬ 
pects of the Government. 

“ To require a statement of Khalsa lands, revenues, and 
management, whether under farmers or collectors, or any 
other class of managers. 

“ To require a statement of lands in Jaghir, Jaidad, &c.. 

“ To require a statement of Jaghirdars of troops supported by 
Jaidad, and of personal Jaghirs to commanders. 

“ To require a statement of pensioners, with the revenues or 
claims on account of which pensions have been granted. 

“ To explain that information on all these points is required 
as necessary foundation for improvement. 

“ The statements of these things, which no doubt already 
exist, will be preferable to others which it may take trouble 
to prepare. 

“ To inquire about the late outrage of the Arabs, and the 
measures pursued for redress. 

' “ To urge the Minister to discontinue on his own part, and 
to procure the discontinuance on the part of Muniru-l-Mulk, 
of all clandestine allowances to servants, &c., at the Residency. 
The same'with regard to fruits, dinners, &c., &C., sent to the 
Residency, which come in such quantities as to give them the 
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appearance of regular supplies instead of being merely com- chapter vi. 

Admiaistra- 

plimentary. tion 1810*53 

The British Resi 

“ To desire the Minister not to give ear to any natives who 

Sir Charlofl 

may pretend to have influence with me, either directly or M S a a Xm. 
circuitously, and to inform him that I shall never employ natives 
in any communication with the Nizam’s Government. That 
ordinary matters will be discussed, as at present, by notes, and 
all of importance either personally or through one of my 
assistants. 

“ Districts towards the Warda at present depopulated, the 
people gone to the Nagpore country. Propose to authorize 
Lieut. Clark to give them a general guarantee for the enjoyment 
of their rights free from oppression or extortion ; the farmer 
or manager subsequently to make such particular engagements 
with them, not violating their general guarantee, as may be 
expedient. 

“ On the 17th January (1821) I had a private audience of the 
Nizam, at which no third person was present. My object was to 
give him confidence as to the views of our Government and my 
personal disposition: The manner in which he received and 
replied to my communications was gratifying ; and he seemed 
to derive pleasure from the meeting. On the whole, I was 
much satisfied with the result of my visit, though a paltry 
trick was played in a point of etiquette, unobserved by me 
at the time, which it was afterwards necessary to notice and 
rectify. 
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“ OaFriday the26th (Jammy 1821) Rajah Chandu Lai paid 
me a visit on business, and remained with me several hours, 
conversing on the state of the country, and the measures proper 
to be pursued, on which he spoke very plausibly and sensibly,and 
promised to give cordial assistance in the work of regeneration 
and reform. He brought me accounts, which I had called 
for, of the receipts and charges of the Government ; from 
which, if they can be relied on, it appears that there is a 
present annual deficit of about ten lakhs. If the deficit do not 
exceed this amount, I shall not despair of bringing the finances 
of the Government into proper order in the course of time, 
either by ameliorations of the revenue, or by reductions of the 
expenditure, or the joint operation of both. I was much 
pleased with the disposition shown by the Minister at this 
conference. 1 

This visit arose out of my declining to go to the Minister on 
the old footing. It was customary with my predecessor to visit 
the Minister on business, though the Minister never came to him. 
This course appearing to me to be derogatory, I have hitherto 
sent one of my assistants on business to the Minister, instead of 
going myself. This alone, without any proposition on my part, 
has been sufficient to bring the matter into a better course ; 
and I shall now without scruple visit the Minister on business, 
as he will also come to me. 

“ I applied to the Minister for accounts of the income and 
expenditure of the Government. These, after requesting delay 
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for time to prepare them, he brought to me in detail. From chapter vj. 
these I observe that the annual expenditure exceeds the income, tfoniaioA^. 

Til© brinish 

after allowing for the advantages gained by His Highness’s 
share of the conquests of the late war, in the amount of about 
ten lakhs. 

“ The measures which appear to me to be most essential in Me f C a U J; h ”!.“ 

_ posed llalorrua. 

the first instance, and which I shall endeavour to carry 
into effect with the concurrence of the Nizam’s Government, 
are—1st. The reduction of the expenditure of the Government 
within its income. 2nd. A general settlement of the land 
revenue for a term of five years on the principle of a village 
settlement, including arrangements with the heads of villages 
for the introduction of a system of police. 3rd. The superin¬ 
tendence of respectable European officers of the Nizam’s service 
for the purpose of preventing oppression and breach of faith in 
the districts in the vicinity of their respective posts. ” 

To these proposals the Nizam and his Minister gave their 
sanction. After arranging for the carrying on of the ordinary 
routine work at the Residency during his absence, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe set out on a tour of inspection through the districts. 

Writing while on tour in June 1821, the Resident 
said :—“ The more I see of the Nizam’s country, the more I am 

convinced that without our interposition it must have gone to utter Condition of the 

Country, 1821. 

ruin, and that the measures which have been lately adopted 
were indispensably necessary for its continued existence as an 
inhabited territory. As it is, the deterioration has been 
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Chapter vi. excessive, and the richest and most easily cultivated soil in the 
uo“i 8 io tr 53 . world has been nearly depopulated, chiefly by the oppressions 
dents and tho of the Government. It will require tender nursing. The 

Administration. x 

covmttjvisai. 8 settlements are advancing. The moderate revenue which it 
has been found necessary to receive in many instances has 
greatly disappointed the Government, which, not convinced 
by the depopulation of villages in consequence of ruinous 
extortion, would have persisted in the same unprincipled course 
eJucments. until the rest were depopulated also. The loss of revenue, if con- 
| fidence be established by the settlement, will be but temporary. 
In some of the settlements on which the assessments for the 
first year are the lowest they are doubled and trebled, and in 
some instances quadrupled and quintupled, in the period, 
generally five years, for which the settlements are concluded. 
Such are the productive powers of the soil that I have no doubt 
of the propriety of the increase where it occurs to that extent, 
the assessments for the first year having been made uncom¬ 
monly low from local circumstances affecting the particular 
cases. After the conclusion of the settlement, one measure 
more, and I think only one, will be necessary, and to that I 
conceive our interference ought to be limited. We must preserve 
a check on the native officers of the Government, to provide 
that they do not violate the settlement; otherwise they certainly 
will, in which case it would be better that it had never been 
concluded, as it would then, by giving false confidence, furnish 
the means of additional extortion, and would effectually destroy 
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the very foundation of our probable success, which is the reliance chapter vx 
put on our faith and guarantee. I therefore propose, with the 
assent of the Nizam’s Government, to employ the assistants of 
the Residency, and some of the best qualified of the Nizam’s Pr emp?oy to 

Residency 1 

officers in different divisions of the Nizam’s territory, for As3istailta - 
the purposes of checking oppression and violation of faith on 
the part of the officers of Government, securing adherence to 
settlements, taking cognizance of crimes, and looking after the 
police, especially on the frontiers, on which point I receive 
continual complaints from the neighbouring Governments. 

These officers should take no part in the collection of the 
revenues, nor in the general administration of the country. 

Neither should the farms of the Nizam’s Government be invaded. 

The officers should not have any peculiar official designation 
founded on their duties, lest it should be considered as a partial 
introduction of our rule ; and if at any time, from good school¬ 
ing or rare goodness, there should be reasonable ground of 
hope that a district could be managed safely without such a 
check, I should think it a duty to withdraw the officer from that 
district, though I have no expectation, I confess, that such is 
likely to be the case. In order to save expense to the Nizam’s 
Government, the number of divisions should be small—six or 
seven in all. This would make each of them very extensive, 
but not, I hope, too much so for the performance of the duty. 

They ought to be continually in motion (the officers, 1 mean), 
and the Resident ought to be frequently in motion also, to 
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cha pter vi. observe the state of the several divisions. I hope that this 
ASSESS, measure will be approved', for on it all tny hopes of successful 

The British R.csi- 

Administration, reform in the Nizam’s country are built. Without it they will 

Importance 

°mS» fall to the ground. It appears to me to be the only way of 
preserving the Nizam’s Government in all its parts entire, with 
the addition of the check of European/integrity, which can at 
any time be removed without damaging any other part of the 
edifice, if at any time it can be dispensed with. If the Nizam’s 
officers were allowed to go on without some such check it 
would soon end, I think, in our being compelled to take the 
country entirely into our own hands. As most of the officers 
so employed would be already in the receipt of pay in the 
Nizam’s service, the Nizam’s Government would only have 
to make such an addition as might be thought suitable to the in¬ 
creased importance and labour of their duties. The allowances 
of the superintendents in the Nagpore territory, or of the assis¬ 
tants in the Delhi territory, might be taken as a model, and after 
calculating what the gentlemen so employed already receive, 
either as officers in the Nizam’s service, or assistants to the 
Resident, or Agent at Aurangabad (for the latter, I think, 
is pointed out by his local situation as one of them, if he 
Would like the duties), the difference might be made up from 
the Nizam’s Government, which would be the cheapest way 
for him in which the business could be done, 
villages re- “ I mentioned, I think, in an official despatch that ninety 

peopled. ’ 1 J 

villages had been repeopled in one district. Since then the 
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number has increased to 300, and this must now be within the chaptervr. 
mark, for it is a period of two months since I received the tionmio- 53 . 

The British Kosi- 

report. Two days ago I received intelligence of the settlement 
of forty-five waste- and deserted villages in another district, 

tv 

which will be repeopled on the assurance of this settlement. 

Some of the original cultivators have returned from so great a 
distance as Bombay, and the rest are returning from the several 
countries to which they had. emigrated. I mention this as the 
result of confidence in European character and interference. 

Were these to be entirely withdrawn the country would either 
revert to its former state of galloping consumption, or its 
progress to dissolution would be- accelerated even more rapidly 
by the violence of reaction. I have troubled you with a 
long letter, but the fate of millions hangs on the result.” 

Later on, the Resident wrote to- the Government that the 
country through which he had travelled “'everywhere exhibited 
the most striking features of decay and depopulation, and 
completely evinced the necessity of the interposition of the 
influence of our Government for the protection of the country 
from utter ruin.” By the end of 1821 he reported—“ I am now completion oi 
on my return to Haidarabad, after witnessing the accomplish¬ 
ment almost to completion of the primary objects which called 
me to the northern parts of the- Nizam’s dominions. The 
settlement and limitation of the land revenue for terms of years 
have been effected for the most part in the districts north of 
the Godavari, and throughout a considerable portion of the 
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Chapter vi. western frontier southward of that river. The gentlemen 
tkmi 8 io- 53 - employed in this undertaking in different divisions of the terri- 
T dems'an<i tho tory, namely, my assistant, Mr. R. Wells, and Major beyer and 
Completion of Captain J. Sutherland of the Nizam’s service, performed the 

tut: new settle* ir 

mcnt- duties assigned to them with the greatest zeal, ability, and 
judgment . . . The measure carried into effect by these 

gentlemen throughout a considerable extent of the Nizam’s 
dominions promises the most favourable result. It has been 
received by the cultivator with manifest satisfaction, clouded 
only by a dread that the systematic bad faith of the Nizam’s 
Government may render nugatory the benefits of the arrange¬ 
ment. It has had the ostensible support and co-operation of 
the Government, without which it could not have succeeded.” 
settiemenc The manner in which the settlement of a district was arranged 
was as follows. When the British officer arrived he called 
together the Talukdar or manager, the Deskmukhs and Desk- 
pandias and the representative heads of the various villages in 
the district. The accounts of past assessments and collection 
were carefully scrutinized, and the arguments both for enhance¬ 
ment and reduction well weighed. Eventually, rates which 
were mutually agreed to were fixed, and the result reported to 
both the Resident and the Minister. The settlement was 
confirmed by the latter unless good reasons were advanced 
against it; but the settlements so arranged appear 
to have been so equitable that they were rarely 
interfered with. 
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The population in the districts began to have confidence in chapter vx. 
the integrity of the Government, and Captain Sutherland, one uon™mo-53 
of the officers appointed to look after the settlement of the land A?imiSat1o!r 
revenue, wrote that, as soon as it became known that the Govern* U tureof new 
ment intended to acfcfairly towards the cultivators in future, “men 
began to feel secure of reaping a return proportioned to their 
exertions, and industry took the place of rapine and sloth.” 

The system primarily introduced by Mr. Russell and 

tendents. 

expanded by his successor was that of a native agency under 
the supervision of competent European superintendents. As 
appears from the letter quoted above, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
restricted some of the functions of the latter which he considered 
to be too extensive. The superintendents were prohibited from 
interfering with executive details, and were directed to limit 
their interference to matters of revenue and justice. The plan 
of village settlements for a term of years introduced by him 
worked well as long as it lasted. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that these village settlements were only introduced 
in the northern division of the country. The eastern and 
southern division settlements were not accomplished at this 
period. All orders to the Europeans in the service of the 
Nizam were conveyed through the Resident. Interference, 
whenever necessary, was exercised by “the advice and influence 
of the Resident with the Minister.” All communications from 
the European superintendents to His Highness’s Government 
were sent through native agents specially selected and appointed 
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chapter vi. Toy the Minister. It appears that Mr. Russell had allowed the 
^leio^a. Europeans employed in the districts to issue orders on their own 
EesMentianli'ttio authority. Sir Charles Metcalfe put a stop to this arrangement, 
and insisted upon all important matters being submitted for the 


tendents. 


Objections to 
Reforms. 


orders of the Nizam’s Government. All his endeavours in this 
matter were directed to the limitation of the powers of the 
European superintendents, and to prevent them from exercising 
more influence in the Government than was necessary to see 
justice done to the peasantry in the districts. In one of his 
despatches he dwells upon the great necessity of “ good faith 

being kept by Government and its agents with the cultivators 

« 

with regard to all engagements, to take care that the Government 
and its agents do not exact more than the acknowledged rights of 
the Government.” In order to ensure these matters he announced 
his determination to use direct interference in every part of the 
country. The native managers employed in the districts were 
nominated by the Minister without reference to the Resident. 

These reforms did not (it in with the administrative ideas 
of the day, and complaints were made that the Resident “ had 
pushed his reforms and his interference in the administration of 
the country far beyond the limit contemplated by the Governor- 
General, for they amounted to taking the government of the 
Nizam’s Dominions.into the Resident’s own hands.” Although 
Lord Hastings at this time scarcely concealed his disapproval of 
the Resident’s vigorous proceedings, the latter persevered in the 
good work he had begun. 
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Writing on Haidarabad affairs the year after his departure Chaptervi. 
from the Residency, Sir Chailes Metcalfe said—“ The Resident’s tkm'isxo^. 

The Uritish 

interference was a continual struggle with the vices of the native itolnStiom 
Government. The defect of the system of interference is that °Keion™. to 
from its limited* nature it necessarily falls short of perfect 
efficiency. Its merit, I conceive, lies in doing the greatest 
possible good with the least possible degree of interference.” 

Lord Hastings left India in 1823, but before doing so he sent 
the Resident a letter conveying to him his warm thanks for what 
he bad done to reform the administration of Haidarabad. 

Reference to the administrative reforms of Sir Charles Metcalfe 
would be incomplete without a brief allusion to his differences 
with the firm of Messrs. W. Palmer & Co. This banking firm Me Tco PaImeT 
was established at Haidarabad in 1814, and undertook to advance 
money to Rajah Chandu Lai at the rate of two and a half lakhs 
of rupees a month for the payment of the Contingent Forces. 

The sums so advanced were secured by assignments from the 
land revenue of the Dominions. The rate of interest charged 
by the firm was twenty-five per cent. Three years after the firm 
had been established it was joined by Sir William Rumbold, 
who had married a ward of Lord Hastings. His intimate 
relationship with the Governor-General proved of much advan¬ 
tage to the firm, “the partners of which,” wrote the Governor- 
General to Sir William Rumbold after he had joined it, “ specu¬ 
late that your being one of the firm will interest me in the 
welfare of the house. It is a fair and honest conclusion. The 
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chapter vi- amount of advantage which the countenance of Government may 
uona 8 io tr 53 - bestow must be uncertain, and I apprehend it would flow princi- 

The British Resi- , # , 

a!i md nistrLtIon . pally fr° m the opinion the natives would entertain of the respect 
Me Tco! llmer likely to be paid by their own Government to an establishment 
known to stand well with the Supreme Government." The firm 
continued to advance loans to the Minister until their claim 
upon the Government amounted with interest to about a crore 
of rupees. In 1820 they advanced a loan of sixty lakhs of 
rupees to Rajah Chandu Lai. When Sir Charles Metcalfe 
became Resident, at the close of the same year, he alleged 
that only a small portion of the loan had found its way into 
the State treasury, and that the house of Palmer & Co. had 
received a bonus of eight lakhs for negotiating it. The Resi¬ 
dent represented these facts to the Governor-General, who at 
first declined to take the matter into consideration, and was 
much annoyed at what he at the time appears to have considered 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s uncalled-for interference. The latter, 
however, persevered in his endeavours to break off the 
connection between the house and the Minister. Inquiries 
were at length instituted, and it was found that the claims of 
the house, including interest, amounted to above a crore of 
rupees, which the Governor-General determined to liquidate. A 
deed, bearing the signature of the Nizam, relinquishing in 
perpetuity his claim to the seven lakhs of rupees payable 
annually as peshkash for the Northern Circars, was handed to the 
Resident by Rajah Chandu Lai. On receipt of the deed the 
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Governor-General remitted a crore of rupees to Haidarabad, chapter vr. 
with which the claim of Messrs. Palmer & Co. was liquidated. ti^Tsio-es' 

The British Ilesi- 

Lord Hastings’ proceedings in regard to this matter weret&S 

Messrs, Palmer 

severely censured by the Court of Directors. Sir Charles & Ca 
Metcalfe has also received a measure of blame for his share in 
these transactions. Both sides of the question have found 
advocates in Metcalfe’s biographer and Mr. Briggs, the author 
of “ The Nizam.” A discussion of its different bearings does 
not fall within the scope of the present work ; it is worthy of 
note, however, that Sir Richard Temple, who was Resident of 
Haidarabad forty years after these events, says (“ Men and 
Events of My Time in India”), “ a perusal of the official papers, 
together with inquiry on the spot, fully bore out the 
biographer’s conclusions. ” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was succeeded in September 1825 by MriMart,n - 
Mr. Martin, of the Bengal Civil Service. One of the first 
changes he made consisted of the substitution of Native for 
English agency in his dealings with Rajah Chandu Lai’s 
Government. He disapproved of many of the acts of his 
predecessor, and gave his entire support and confidence to 
the Rajah. The new Resident found fault with the village 
settlements effected during his predecessor’s rCqime, some of Disapproval of 
which he alleged to be failures, and we find Sir Charles act9 ’ 
Metcalfe writing to the Government in his own defence— 

“ Speaking of these settlements generally,” he says, “it is 
acknowledged that they have rendered great benefit. To them 
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alone do I ascribe our success in checking extortion.” He 
ascribes the want of success, about which Mr. Martin complained* 
to the absence of proper supervision. In 1826, instead of 
levying the increased rates which the improvement in cultivation 
warranted, the Minister proposed to continue the old assessment 
rates in the new settlement for five years which was about to 
be made. Upon this suggestion Sir Charles Metcalfe wrote : 
“It appears to be an unnecessary sacrifice of the just rights 
and lawful resources of the Government which, the expenditure 
being in excess to the income, is not intelligible.” Mr. Martin 
was persuaded that the proceedings of the European superin¬ 
tendents in the districts were injudicious and distasteful to the 
people. Thus, wrote Colonel Sutherland : “A struggle arose 
in many instances in consequence between the Resident and 
these officers ; he, on the showing of Rajah Chandu Lai, 
assailing and objecting, and they defending, until at last that 
policy, from which in its first years so much good had resulted, 
became in many respects injurious by establishing double govern¬ 
ment, leaving the people in some measure unprotected and 
not knowing to what authority to look. 

Mr. Martin abandoned the village settlement scheme for the 
Telingana Districts, and allowed the old form of management 
and assessments by the Talukdars to be restored. The old 
condition of mismanagement which thus began to reappear 
was very shortly restored in all its entirety, for, on the death of 
His Highness Sikandar Jah, in May 1829, one of the first acts 
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of his successor, His Highness Nasiru-d-Daula, was to- request 
that the European Revenue Superintendents, who- had held 
office since 1820, should be removed. The Government 
acceded to his request, and the Resident received instructions 
to withdraw these officers, udder whose supervision so much 
real good had been effected. The result of this step was speedily 
apparent in the oppression and extortion to which-the wretched 
peasantry, who had received a respite of nine years, were 
again subjected. 

Under the viceroyalty of Lord William Bentinck, the policy 
of the Government towards the Nizam was one of absolute 
non-interference in administrative affairs. At length, however, 
the condition of matters became so- bad that in a despatch, dated 
September 3rd, 1835, the Court of Directors sent instructions 
to the Government of India, for communication to the Nizam, 
that they could not remain indifferent spectators to the disorder 
and mismanagement which had so long prevailed in his terri¬ 
tories, and that if the present Minister would not provide for 
the proper and efficient administration of the country, it would 
be the duty of the British Government to urge upon His 
Highness the necessity of changing his Minister, as well as of 
adopting such other arrangements as might appear to be ad¬ 
visable for the purpose of securing good government. It is 
worthy of note that the Viceroy, through whom this communi¬ 
cation was made, was the old Haidarabad Resident who fifteen 
years previously had set the administration in order, Sir Charles 
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Metcalfe. Re had succeeded Lord William Bentinck as offi¬ 
ciating Governor-General in March 1835, and it appears pretty 
conclusive that it was through his instrumentality that the 
despatch which left London in September of the same year was 
sent. 

It has already been noticed that Lord William Bentinck 
reversed the policy of his predecessor towards the 
Haidarabad Government, and Colonel Stewart, who suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Martin as Resident in 1830, was instruct¬ 
ed to inform the Nizam that he was at liberty to 
manage his administration in any way he thought fit. The 
result of this policy of non-intervention is apparent from the 
despatch of the Court of Directors quoted above. The 
difference between the periods when the ResicTents were active 
in their endeavours to secure and maintain a good form of 
administration for the country, and that which began with 
Colonel Stewart’s Residency was so marked, that it was a 
common saying at Haidarabad that there was “still a Resident, 
but the Residency had gone to sleep.” After the receipt of the 
communication from the Court of Directors alluded to above, the 
Nizam’s Government proposed to revert to the old system of 
supervision by European officers for the judicial administration 
of the districts, but not for the revenue. It was suggested 
that reports regarding the conduct of the Talukdars and the 
general administration should be made through these officials 
to the Resident, but the Nizam declined to agree to either of 
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these proposals, and by way of a compromise a set of chaptervi. 
officers styled Amins were appointed. Their ostensible duties 

. . „ . _ Tho British Resi- 

were to superintend the administration of justice, and prevent 
the oppression of the people by the Talukdars and other dis¬ 
trict officials, but they effected no practical reforms whatsoever, 
and soon became the willing instruments of any official who 
bid high enough for their services. 

In 1838 the Resident made a tour through the countryj Resident's tour* 
and sent a report to the Directors of the East India Company 
on its general administration. Colonel Stewart’s tour of 
inspection extended through parts of the Nizam’s territories 
“ seldom traversed by Europeans. In some of the districts 
visited he found that the revenue was collected in 
money payments. In others the Government demand con- Method of 001- 

lecting Revenue, 

sisted either of one-half or two-thirds of the produce, im ~ 
leaving but little indeed for the cultivator and his 
family, who had to pay wages and other expenses out of his 
remaining half or third.” After the receipt of this report the 
Court of Directors wrote to suggest that the Nizam should 
give a formal assurance that he would not interfere in the 
administration. If this were done the Directors were of 
opinion that it would be possible to reform it. It is not 
apparent whether the Nizam ever gave the required pledge, but, 
as a matter of fact, the interference of His Highness Nasiru- 
d-Daula was greatly lessened about this period. 

Rajah Chandu Lai was succeeded, after his resignation in 
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September 1843, by Rajah Earn Baksh, who was first appointed 
Peshkar, and Nawab Seraju-l-Mulk, Vakil; subsequently, the 
former was entrusted with ministerial powers, which he held till 
towards the close of 1846. With the object of endeavouring to 
improve the administration, the Rajah desired Mr. W. Palmer, 
the surviving partner of the well-known banking firm, to draw 
up a memorandum of reforms. Mr. Palmer had been con¬ 
nected with Haidarabad for upwards of thirty years previous 
to this period, and was well acquainted with the general admini¬ 
strative condition of the State. The principal points of this 
memorandum are given below :— 

“ The first step to be taken would be that the Dewan should 
prepare a scheme of administration. This should be done 
independently of the counsel or instrumentality of the Resident, 
as otherwise the reforms would assume an especially English 
character, and as such would be distasteful both to the Nizam 
and his subjects. The Dewan, after having framed the scheme 
in conformity with the old laws and customs prevalent in this 
State (of course, eliminating those abuses which have crept 
into them), should submit it to the Resident for amendment 
and approval. Should there be any difference of opinion on 
any matter, the question should be decided by reference to-the 
established usage of India. In order that the Administration 
may be conducted according to the scheme to be devised, it 
should be expressly and clearly laid down that the Resident 
should have the right to interfere merely with the general 
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provisions of the scheme, but that the Dewan alone should be chapter vr. 
competent to deal with the minor details, with this proviso, tionisitv^ 

m All* Palmer's * 

that if the conduct of the latter is, in any instance, scandalously Memorandum, 
wrong, the Resident may exercise his authority, even in matters 
of subordinate importance, or, if he thinks fit, get the Dewan 
removed, from office. 

“ The first object of reform is to reduce the expenditure within 
the bounds of the revenue, so that the latter may suffice for all 
the purposes of Government. With this aim, it will be neces¬ 
sary to reduce the larger establishments. But since the 
pay of these establishments is considerably in arrears, 
the Government cannot reduce them unless the arrears are 
first paid off. The Government, however, on its own credit, is 
unable to borrow money from any individual, and as a conse¬ 
quence it must look to the support of the East India Company, proposalto tor- 
But the Company, having had experience of the fact that this m <;on,pany ' 
Govenment cannot manage its affairs with economy and regu¬ 
larity, will not be disposed to lend a large amount, except upon 
a solid guarantee for its repayment; and such a guarantee can¬ 
not be anything short of a cession of territory. I am afraid 
there is no escape from this condition. However much do I 
wish that His Highness’s Government may be free from 
humiliation and indignity, taking into full consideration what 
js favourable and what is obnoxious to the interests of that 
Government itself, I think it best on the whole that some terri¬ 
tory should be ceded. The security required before ways and 
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chapter vi. means could be obtained in order to meet the expenditure of 
,iteni 8 io ^53 the State will be adequately provided for if full power and 

Mr. Palmer’s . . „ i -n • • i 

Memorandum, authority is given to the British Government over the revenue 
and expenditure of such assigned territory. If the Dewan de¬ 
sires to pursue a policy of prudence and straightforwardness, he 
would adopt this course, and adhere to it till the entire.debt of 
the Company was liquidated. By such a policy the restriction 
imposed on the free will and action of His Highness would, in 
Powers nt tbo process of time, be removed. But in the meanwhile it will be 
necessary to entrust to the Resident all the accounts, which are 
now in the hands of the Daftardars, and he should be allowed to 
call upon any one he likes to give him whatever information he 
requires. He should further be made acquainted with the extent 
of the total liability of His Highness’s Government, and should 
be apprised of the reductions effected in the expenditure of the 
State, in order that he may judge for himself whether they are 
sufficient to ensure the payment of all debts. As regards the 
revenue administration of the State, the powers of the Resident 
and the Dewan should be distinctly defined and separated. The 
The Taiukte. power of appointing Talukdars and fixing the settlement 
should vest entirely in the Dewan, provided that in the former 
case His Highness’s Government do not nominate any 
one as a Talukdar who has been charged by any of the preced¬ 
ing Residents with having practised oppression, or made 
unlawful demands. But the Resident will be entitled to 
remove a Talukdar whose conduct or behaviour appears, in 
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Lis judgment, to be unsatisfactory. With regard to the settle- chapter vx 

ment of re venue, the Resident will have the right to interfere, 

and alter or amend, through the instrumentality of SOme Memorandum: 

. . . Revenue Serttle- 

person (I should prefer, indeed, a joint committee of menta ’ 
Englishmen and Natives), the assessment where he sus¬ 
pects that the rate has been fixed too low. In case the 
Resident finds that the low rate has been fixed maid fide he 
will appoint another Talukdar himself, and, further, it will be 
his duty to demand from His Highness’s Government the dis¬ 
missal of the official who has proved faithless to the interests 
of the State. Where the settlement has been enhanced the 
Resident will have no power to intervene. If the right of 
appeal be granted to every taxpayei ^o one will pay his due 
without preferring an appeal, and thus th: task of deciding 
such cases will become almost endless. But, notwithstanding 
this general prohibition, when the Resident comes to learn 
from independent and reliable sources that the assessment in a 
specified locality is excessively heavy, he may represent the 
matter to the Dewan, and the settlement - may be revised in 
accordance with a mutual understanding between the Dewan 
and the Resident. When a Talukdar has been once definitively 
appointed he should not be removable from his post, unless 
the Dewan shows to the Resident that the dismissal of the 
officer is called for in the interests of the public weal, and is 
not prompted by the individual liking or displeasure of the 
• Dewan. No bills should be drawn on the district revenues, 
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Chapter vi. but the whole of the revenue should be conveyed in cash, as 

ttonisioSl realized, to the central treasury at the capital, under the escort 

Mr. Palmer’s 

Memorandum. 0 f ^0 f orce stationed in each district. The arrangement 

Remittance of 0 

itevenuel should be continued till some plan better than the present 
* one of remitting the revenue by means of hundis, whereby 

the Government suffers a loss of 8 per cent., is adopted.. 
All disbursements must afterwards be made from this central 
treasury. That the revenue may be easily remitted, there 
should be smaller treasuries throughout the State, subordi¬ 
nate to the central treasury; but these should be 
located only in those places where cantonments of the 
Contingent force are situated, and the treasury officers 
Treasury must be officers belonging to that force. These treasury, 
officers, selected from the Contingent force, will submit, 

j 

through the Resident, monthly accounts to. His Highness’s 
Government, and will receive all orders from the latter 
through the same channel, which will afford satisfaction to 
them that the orders are correct and proper. The institution 
of these treasuries will have this advantage, namely, that they 
will supply the pay of the Contingent, and thus avert the loss 
which the Government now undergoes in the purchase of drafts. 
I' have said that all orders on these subordinate treasuries 
should be transmitted through the Resident, but I hope they 
may not be so large as to drain these treasuries too low to 
render them capable of meeting the monthly charge on account 
of the pay of the Contingent. 
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“ Of all the departments of the State, retrenchments must first chapter vi. 
commence in the military department, which is not only one ^nisio^s 

Mr. Palmer's 

of the most extensive establishments, but is the cause of a Memorandum, 
severe drain on the resources of the Government. It is the ^ troop8, 
chief source and fountain to which almost every form of the 
prevailing maladministration is traceable. It ruins the country, 
dissipates its revenues, and oppresses the people. I am informed PcrsoMl Ja » ira - 
that the total value of personal jagirs amounts at present to 
twenty lakhs of rupees a year. This sum should be reduced to 
one-hair, including jagirs assigned to persons attached to the 
Court, and to meritorious servants of the Government, who are 
subject to the orders of the Dewan. I have no authentic informa¬ 
tion on the point I am dealing with, but 1 must say, from what I 
know, that the existing number of jagirs must be curtailed, 
that they should he assimilated with ordinary private property, 
that no changes should be introduced into them from time to 
time, and that none of them should be under six thousand rupees 
in value. But though they are to be considered in the nature 
of private property, under uo condition are they to be allowed 
to be mortgaged. The authority which the Jagirdar exercises 
over his tenants is already so extensive in its character that 
he ought not to be further empowered to hand them over 
to the tender mercies of other masters, on the strength of a 
mortgage deed. When proper courts *of justice have been 
established, it, may be hoped that the debts incurred by 
Jagirdars will be dealt with in the same way as debts by 
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The Mausab- 
dara. 


OHaptervi. other individuals, and it will be possible then to frame some 
t^a'i 8 io- 53 - provision whereby a jagir may, under the sanction of Govern- 

Mr. Palmer’s . . , . . , 

Memoranaom. ment, obtained, in consonance with a decree of a court of law, 
be confiscated till a debt due by the Jagirdar is liquidated. 

“ There pannot be a more useless institution than that of the 
Mansab, as it exists. If it be placed, however, on a better 
footing, it may yet prove considerably beneficial to the State. 
Looking to the prevailing condition of affairs, its retention 
and continuation is decidedly imperative. It is, in its origin, 
a peculiar institution, connected with the courts of Indian 
princes. Those who are admitted into it rank as servants 
of the Court to which they are attached, have the privilege 
of being near the prince and of attending his levies, become 
acquainted with the Dewan, and, when fit, are among 
the persons chosen for the service of the Government. But, 
in order that this sbope may be adequately realized, men 
who enter the Mansabdari ought to be respectable and 
accomplished. This condition it is far from possible to 
comply with in this State at present, but it may become 
gradually practicable. The chief thing to be borne in mind 
here is to take care that those who belong to the upper classes 
get a livelihood from the State, for from ages past they have 
been in the habit of receiving, generation after generation, 
their maintenance from its princes without reference to their 
individual abilities or qualifications, and have never been 
required to seek their bread elsewhere. The inevitable result 
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has been that though the first men who had been made Charter vi. 
Mansabdars had been probably selected on their merits, theirtionisio-M 
descendants, though not unfit for their position (for the title Mcnmrant'n™ 1 " 8 

The Maii3ftU<. 

of Mansabdar is synonymous with that of a gentleman), are dars \ 
really of no practical use whatever. The Mansab establish¬ 
ment, I think, should not be altogether abolished, neither 
ought the number of Mansabdars to be reduced, nor, as long 
as circumstances continue as they are, should a change or 
diminution be effected in their status. I am given to under¬ 
stand that-fhe salaries of the Mansabdars are not fixed upon 
a definite scale or proportion. Some there are who get 
rupees fifteen a month, and others who receive so much as 
Rs. 5U0 per mensem. No alteration must be made in these 
individual salaries, but the retrenchments that are called for 
must be divided over all. Lastly, the Mansabdars should 
get their pay not according to what they are entitled 
to according to the Government records, but according 
to what they have beeen receiving from the Sheristadar. 

I hear that the total expenditure under the head of 
Mansab amounts to eleven lakhs of rupees annually. By 
payment according to the custom, and not according to the 
record, and by other necessary reductions, the expenditure 
will be brought down to six lakhs. In my opinion, a larger 
sum than thio should not be allotted for this purpose. Change 
of times and manners will, however, render it possible to effect 
further saving in this department, so much so indeed that the 
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Chapter vi. word Mansabdar may cease altogether to signify a public 
servant without any work to perform. I will repeat that 
Mansabdars are really people belonging to the most respectable 
class of society. In fact they are in Haidarabad what’ the 
middle class is in England.” 

The preceding section of this chapter has shown how the 
administration went from bad to worse. The administrative 
history of the State is nothing but a series of financial 
embarrassments and failures.at 4he capital, and of oppression 
and maladministration in every shape and form in the districts. 

Report* iM8. a 1 Q 1^48 the Officiating Resident, Colonel Low, reported to the 
Government*of India as follows :—“ The pecuniary affairs of 
this Government are in a worse condition than they have ever 
been since the treaty of 1800. The Nizam in those days had 
large private treasures and the amount of his debt was trifling. 
His Highness’s treasures have been since almost entirely 
exhausted. The debt now amounts to three crores and a half 
of rupees ; a large portion of this consists of arrears of pay long 
due to troops and other public servants, who cannot be 
discharged for want of ready money wherewith to pay them up. 
Another large portion of the debt is due to Sahukars, which is 
tunning at a ruinous rate of interest, and upwards of 42 lakhs 
of rupees are due to the British Government. The whole 
revenue of this State amounts only to about a crore and fifty 
lakhs of rupees, and, as public credit is altogether unknown, a 
debt of that magnitude with heavy interest accruing on it 
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presses most severely -upon the Government, and causes a great 
ramification of evils throughout the country, the nature o* 
which is too well known to render it of any use that I should 
expatiate on them.” 

At this period the Nizam was desirous of removing his 
Minister, Nawab Seraju-l-Muik, from office, and the Resident 
was directed by the Governor-General to remonstrate, and, if 
possible, to prevent the Nizam from carrying out his intention. 
The despatch, the contents of which were communicated to the 
Nizam, wound up with the following intimation :—“ If His 
Highness, not convinced by the warnings he received, should by 
his osvn act throw the country into disorder, the British 
Government would have to act in defence of its own interests, 
and would probably feel itself compelled- to exercise a peremp¬ 
tory interference in the internal administration of His Highness’s 
Dominions, in order to avert from the people the inconveniences 
and injuries which the disordered condition of the neighbouring 
State must needs inflict upon them.” The Nizam, however, 
insisted on his right to remove Nawab Seraju-l-Mulk, 
and the Resident was forbidden to attend the investiture 
durbar of his successor, and was ordered to communicate the 
Governor-General’s “ surprise and regret’’ at His Highness’s 
refusal to continue Seraju*l-Mulk in office. 

From this period until the death of Seraju-l-Mulk, while 
holding office for the second time, in 1853, the interference 
of the Resident appears to have been limited to occasional 
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chapter vr. advice and remonstrance coupled with demands for the arrears 
tumi8io-&3 of pay due to the Contingent and the interest on the Company’s 
debt* In 1850 the condition of the Administration was so bad 
that the Resident was empowered to suggest to the Nizam that 
“ whatever Minister may bs appointed to carry on the executive 
duties of Government, he (the Resident) should be invested 
with full powers to administer the affairs of the country.” 
Nothing, however, came of the suggestion, and affairs became 
steadily worse until May 1853, when, as we have seen in the 
preceding section, the Nizam was obliged to assign portions of 
his territory to meet the claims of the Contingent, the interest 
on the Company’s debt, and other demands upon the 
Government. 

Sir Salar Jung’s Ministry ;—Seraju l-Mulk, Salar Jung’s 
uncle, died, during his second tenure of the office of Minister, 
on Thursday, the 26th of May 1853, and five.days afterwards 
he was installed in his uncle’s place by the Nizam in public 
durbar in the presence of the Resident, Colonel Low. The 
death of his uncle an'd his own unexpected, and at first 
undesired, succession to the Ministership cannot be better 
described than in Salar Jung’s own words, written in a letter 
dated June 1st, 1853, to Mr. Dighton, an old friend of his 
uncle’s. He wrote :—“ The present mail will bring you the 
sad tidings of the death of my uncle, which occurred on the 
26th ultimo. He had been suffering from fever and other 
complaints a short time previously, but on Friday the 20th 
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Ill 

ultimo he had a very severe attack of illness, and was so weak 
that he could hardly stand ; notwithstanding which, feeling 
slightly better, lie attended durbar on Saturday, and had a 
new Treaty with the British Government executed by His 
Highness the Nizam. He grew worse after this, and on 
Tuesday, the 24th, was removed to Pestonjee’s House at 
Chadarghat by Dr. MacLean’s advice, but he rapidly declined, 
and expired on Thursday evening (26th) at 7 o’clock. Ilia 
remains were removed to the citv, and interred the following 
morning. I need not tell you how deeply afflicting this event 
has proved to us all, and especially to my grandmother, whose 
grief it would be impossible to exaggerate, and I am sure you 
will deeply feel our loss. I have no time to send you a copy 
of the new Treaty by this mail, but as I have sent General 
Fraser one I have no doubt you will obtain a sight of it. 

“On Monday evening, 30th May, I was unexpectedly 
ordered by His Highness to attend the durbar the next day, 
and to bring two surpainches (head ornaments), and also to 
write to the Resident and ask him to attend at the same time,; 
and, without any solicitation on my part or my grandmother’s, 
His Highness was pleased to confer the office of Dewan on me 
at the durbar the day before yesterday (31st May), and that 
of Peshkar on Rajah Aarindhar. I should have been quite 
content to remain in unmolested possession 6f my uncle’s 
jaghirs, were it possible, without the cares which such an office 
would impose upon me, especially in the present critical state 
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of affairs here, but I was advised by friends, European and 
Native, and with too much appearance of truth to reject the 
advice, that if I declined the office myself and’family would be 
utterly ruined. • ° ° ° • I shall, nevertheless, do my 

best, with God’s help, to restore some order in the affairs of 
this country, and endeavour to extricate the Government from 
its embarrassments. I trust you will defer giving effect to 
the intimation conveyed in Mr. Boyson’s letter of selling the 
jewels for a further short time, as you may depend on my using 
my best efforts to make arrangements for their redemption as 
early as I can.” The jewels referred to in the closing sentences 
of the letter were those which His Highness Nasiru-d-Daula 
had mortgaged to assist in liquidating some of the State 
liabilities ; they were subsequently redeemed. 

How nobly Salar Jung fulfilled the task of regenerating the 
State, which he briefly sketches in the letter quoted above, has 
long since become a memorable page in Indian history. Few, 
however, who were acquainted with the Haidarabad of those 
days believed it capable of accomplishment. Appointed Prime 
Minister of the most misgoverned State in India at the age 
of twenty-four, and when the Nizam and all his Court were 
exasperated by the surrender of Berar, which they wrongly 
considered due to the partiality of Seraju-l-Mulk for the 
English, it was not unnatural that many people should pro¬ 
phesy his failure. To quote the first Financial Report 
published by the Government in 1878—- “He found the 
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revenue administration and the treasury in a deplorable chapter vi. 
state. To make matters worse, when he entered on office the- AcU ti^ tl!a " 
districts of Berar, the Raichur Doab, and Naldrug, yielding » Ph 
revenue of Rs. 43,47,933, and the taluks of Bhom, Alpur, &c. r Admiu!stvatto« e 

(1858). 

had been assigned to the Hon’ble East India Company’s 
Government. This circumstance had crippled the resources of 
the State. For, although the exchequer was no- doubt' relieved 
of the heavy burden' of liquidating the arrears due on- account 
of the Contingent and issuing-the pay. of that force -regularly 
in future, yet there arose a host of new liabilities as a 
consequence of the assignment of territory—J-aghirdars, who had 
to relinquish, their jaghirs in the Assigned .Districts, such as the 
Jaghirdars of Ellichpur and Bhomy. Sultan Nawazu-l-Mulk, 

Dilavar Nawaz Jung, Buddan Khan, Abdulla bin, Ali, Umar 
bin And, and others preferred claims of compensation for jaghirs 
©*r for cash payments due to- them. Their claims varied from 
five to thirty lakhs of rupees each. No source of revenue- 
remained from which to* pay the salaries of Ilis Highness’s 
relatives and the Hansabdars. The Nizam himself pressed for 
the release of his jewels,, which were mortgaged and had been 
taken to England by Mr. Digbton.. The total debt, due to 
local sa’hukars and others, had reached the enormous sum of 
Rs. 2,70,00,000.” It may be as well to state here that when, 
some years subsequent to- the Minister’s accession to office, the 
sahukars’ claims were settled, careful and impartial scrutiny 
reduced them by eighty lakhs of rupees.. 
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chapter vi. Surrounded as the Nizam of the day was by a crowd of 
Adl tion? tra self-interested flatterers and plunderers of the Slate revenues, 
pnStryhMMs 8 . the marvel is that the Minister’s ruin was not accomplished 

J'he Minister’s 

Difficulties. j ur i,,g liis first few weeks of office. Those who supported his 
appointment appear to have done so under the belief that being 
a young man, not having much practical acquaintance with the 
business of the State, they would find him an easy and pliant 
instrument for their own ends. In this respect, however, they 
speedily discovered their error, and some of his former friends 
accordingly withdrew their support from him. His rigid regard 
for truth and honesty was distasteful to those who lived in the 
corrupt atmosphere of the Idaidarabad Court of thirty years 
since. However, Salar Jung never appears to have permitted 
any sort of doubt to arise in his mind as to which was the best 
policy; and his administration, having survived the earlier 
attempts to upset it, grew stronger every year. His well-known 
regard for truth and the inviolability of his promises early 
enlisted on his side the two greatest factors in the State in 
those days, the Arab Jamadars and the sahukars ; the former 
field almost half the revenues and all the power, and the 
sahukars had money, and gave him advances, without which it 
would have been impossible to hold together the shattered 
administration to which he had succeeded. 

P0 ioraL Ke ‘ Three months after his accession to office he presented a sawal 
(requisition) to His Highness, of which the following is a transla¬ 
tion:— “ It is represented that your Highness will permit and 
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sanction the measures I may adopt for the mouthly payments to 
your Highness’s relations,.the Sarf-i-Khas line troops, and 
servants of your Highness’s establishments, &c., and also for the 
removal and appointment of Talukdars, the investigation of 
accounts, the reduction of salaries, and of new levies of troops as 
may be necessary. That I may likewise be permitted to punish 
the civil and military servants of the Sircar in the event of their 
disobeying the orders of the Sircar. If any person should 
make a representation to your Highness in regard to me and 
the affairs of the Sircar, your Highness should not pay attention 
to it without making inquiries of me on the subject.” Ilis 
Highness, who had not been quite accustomed to requisitions of 
this nature, hesitated at first to accord his sanction to the 
demands, but at length, through the intercession of a favourite 
servant named Burhanu-d-Din, the Nizam was persuaded to 
agree to them and return the paper with the word Manzur 
(sanctioned) endorsed on it in Persian. The paper contains 
no very alarming proposals. In forwarding a translation of it 
to the Resident, Colonel Low, a few days after his Highness’s 
sanction had been obtained to it, the Minister wrote :— u A 
document of this description would appear superfluous, as it 
would be naturally supposed that a person invested with the 
office I hold would possess the powers which belong to it ; but 
you are perfectly aware of the state of matters here, and a 
document of this kind bearing His Highness’s sanction and 
signature may prevent much misunderstanding hereafter.’’ 
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cha pter vi. This “ sawctl” was the modest commencement of those reforms 

Administra¬ 
tion. which he initiated and carried out during the thirty years he 

Sir Salar June’s 

Ministry 1843-83. was ^ ^j ie head 0 f the administration. 

PoW Arebs! he One of the Minister’s first attempts at reform was a proposal 
to control the power of the Arabs, whose influence had become 
paramount in the State. Proposals • were also made for the 
disbandment of large bodies of troops, whose pay seriously 
crippled the State resources. General instructions were sent 
to the Talukdars and Jaghirdars in the districts to pay off and 
dismiss all the Arabs, Rohillas and Pathans in their service, 
but in few instances were these instructions obeyed at first. 
In those days Arab and other powerful creditors used to resort 
to all manner of oppression to extort their dues from the 
unfortunate debtors. The latter were often imprisoned in a 
Jamadar’s house, and fed on bread and water until they paid ; 
sometimes they were starved into submission. Arab guards 
were also placed over the houses of their debtors, and. no one 
was permitted to enter or leave them. With the view to 
adjudicating on the claims of the Arabs and to check the 
oppression exercised by them upon their debtors, the Minister 

Estabi’shment established a special court which held its sittings in his own 
palace. From its very commencement the Court was of great 
service. The two principal Arab Jemadars of the time (Abdulla 
bin Ali and Umar bin Aud) supported its decrees by their 
authority. Orders were also issued to these chiefs to arrest 
and punish all the malefactors of their own tribe, and they 


Court. 
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were given permission to proceed to any extremity in order to chapter vx. 

/r • • , 1 , Adminiatxa- 

secure this end. In all these matters the Minister had the t ion. 

. Sir Salar Jung’s 

support of the Arab Jamadars—a great gain, considering the 
power which they possessed over their people. 

Coincident with these reforms was the equally important one Ees " no£ 
of the restoration of the credit of the Government. Prior to 
Salar Jung’s accession to office this had fallen so low that not 
a sahukar in all Haidaxabad would lend the Government any 
money. But before the end of 1853 arrangements had been 
made with the principal members of the community, under which 
they recommenced advancing money to the Government. 

But the Minister’s most important scheme, and one in which Rmmptooi 

T&lokfl> 

he subsequently achieved the most complete success, was the 
resumption of the lands and jaghirs held by Arabs and 
Pathans, which had either been given to them by his predeces¬ 
sors to satisfy their claims upon the Government, or had been 
mortgaged to them from time to time by private individuals. 

Arab and Pathan Jamadars were allowed to farm Taluks on 
their own terms : that is to say, a Jamadar who was a cre¬ 
ditor of the Government made an offer to farm certain dis¬ 
tricts, and, after deducting enough to defray his debt, to pay the 
balance to the Government. It rarely happened, however, that 
any balance was found to be due to the Government, the 
Jamadar usually contriving, by means of interest and com¬ 
pound interest added to the sum originally borrowed, to show 
that the Government was still his debtor. Hence Taluks once 
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chapter vi. handed over to these rapacious creditors soon ceased to yield 

Adr ti l on 3tra any revenue to the Government. It was next to impossible to 
regain possession of such Taluks, as the Jam ad ars were quite 

Resumption of ' A 

'raSr 1 prepared to resist any attempt that might be made to dis¬ 
place them, and they seized every opportunity which 
presented itself to acquire additional farms. In 1850 it was 
estimated that the value of the jagirs in the possession 
of the Arabs and Pathans was about sixty-five lakhs of rupees, 
and in addition to this amount private jaghirs yielding 
a revenue of fifteen or eighteen lakhs were mortgaged 
to them; districts of the value of about thirty lakhs of rupees 
were “ protected” by Aral! and Pathan Jamadars : that is, the 
persons to whom these districts were farmed out had advanced 
loans to Government on the guarantee of the Jamadars that 
they should not be removed until they had recouped them¬ 
selves, it being a common practice in those days to sell the 
revenues of a district to two or three different individuals at 
short intervals for the sake of an advance in cash. It thus 
appears that the Arabs and Pathans in 1850 had control of 
revenue amounting to upwards of a crore of rupees. It is not 
probable that their acquisitions had diminished much when 
Salar Jung formed his scheme for the resumption of this great 
amount of revenue. The assignment of Berar and the other 
districts had displaced some of them, but those so displaced 
presented heavy claims to the Government, which were gradually 
paid off. The plan upon which the Minister proceeded in 
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recovering the revenues which hud fallen into the hands of the chapter vx 
Arab and Pathan Jamadars w r as to pay off as much of their Ad “ l “ 3tra 
debts as the finances of the State could bear, and to give them imStbsiMsV 
security on the sahukars for the remainder. 

At the close of September 1853, writing to Colonel Low, The Minister's 
who had left the Haidarabad Residency to occupy a seat in the oU1>i ’" 1 \ 
Supreme Council, he said “ I have resumed districts from 
Talukdars who were entirely subservient to the Daftarwala, 

Lala Bahadur, to the amount of 15 lakhs. I am desirous also 
of resuming districts held by the Arabs amounting to 25 lakhs, 
but Lala Bahadur and others are endeavouring to throw 
obstacles in the way of my doing so, for their own selfish 
purposes. I should ere this in some degree have settled the 
business, but the illness of Burhanu-d-Din has prevented it. 

You are aware that he is my medium of communication with 
the Nizam, and he is the only man who has influence enough 
with His Highness to prevail on him to consent to my measures. 

I hope to overcome the intrigues of Lala Bahadur, and carry 
out my measures for the resumption of districts held by Arabs ; 
but under any circumstances, as I before mentioned to you, 
unless I have the avowed support of the British Government 
I shall find it difficult to carry out any measure whatever 
* * * 0 * I am anxious that in any communication 

made by the Governor-General to this Court a hint should be 
given of the corruption and malpractices prevalent amongst 
the principal revenue officers. An intimation of this kind 
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Chapter vi. would instil some dread into the minds of these people and 
tion. tra strengthen my hands.” This letter affords a glimpse into the 
M:Sry 185M3. many difficulties with which he found himself surrounded but 

Tne Minister’s . 5 

Support. which he combated with that great patience and fortitude for 
which he was always so remarkable. The possession of these 
qualities enabled him to overcome or turn aside difficulties 
which would have overpowered ordinary minds ; they were the 
secret of his success in many a struggle, both in the earlier and 
later years of his administration. It is gratifying to know that 
the support of the British Government, for which he pleaded, 
was early accorded to him, and once given was (excepting for 
a brief period) never withdrawn,, but remained his to the end 
of his life. It is superfluous to write that he never abused it. 

A very brief experience of his administration sufficed to 
convince people that his was no common mind : one who knew' 
him well at his period of his career said :—“ I believe him to 
be upright—I mean it in the more extensive sense of the 
word—veracious, and benevolent in his dealings, and pleasing, 
without the least taint of the insolence ■ habitual to natives 
of rank.” 

By the beginning of 1854 he had, in spite of the opposition 
alluded to in his letter to Colonel Low, recovered possession 
of districts yielding a revenue of eight and a half lakhs of 
rupees from one of the leading Arab chiefs, Umar bin Aud. 
The Jamadar still retained districts of the value of nine lakhs 
of rupees, of which five lakhs were subsequently recovered, 
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and he was allowed to retain four as payment for military chapter vi. 
services. Four hundred of his Arabs were also disbanded at Ad ‘“ i i ^ stra " 
the same time. By the middle of May 1854 the Minister had 

Recovery of 

recovered forty lakhs of mortgaged revenue, and some 2,000 ‘Sff 
Arabs and an equal number of Pathans, Rohillas and other 
mercenaries had been disbanded. By the end of the same year 
Abdulla bin Ali, the second powerful Arab chief, had restored 
several large districts and agreed to disband a portion of his 
retainers. 

In this year the new Minister had a fresh administrative Famine hush, 
difficulty to deal with, caused by a famine, brought on by 
drought, which prevailed in the districts of Kulbarga, Shorapur, 

Raichur, Nagar-Karnul, Indur and Haidarabad. The Talukdar 
of Kulbarga, in a report submitted on the scarcity, stated 
that the visitation was not very severe. The kharif 
crops failed, owing to a very scanty fall of rain ; jowari sold 
at eleven seers per rupee. A slight famine also prevailed in 
the other districts mentioned. The following account of the 
famine is taken from “ The Story of My Life," by Colonel 
Meadows Taylor:— 

“ I found distress very great at Naldrug, not so much among 
the people of my own district as among starving wretches who 
came there from all quarters, so emaciated, and so shrivelled 
and weak, that all—men, women, and children—were fearful to 
look upon. Often, during my morning rides, I came upon 

dead bodies lying by the roadside—creatures who had sunk 
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Chapter vi. down to die before they could reach the town ; and many 
AaJ tion 3tW crawled in who were too far gone to be recovered. Except at 

Sir Salar Jung’s , . . « 

Mioistry,1863-88. Hingoli I had never seen famine in its worst form before, and 

Famine in 1864. ° 


this was horrible to witness. I did what I could myself, and 

every one in Naldrug did the same. My own share amounted 

to several thousand rupees. I could very ill afford it, and it 

was not for a comparatively long time that I could get any 

answer to my earnest request to be allowed to use what money 

I needed to give employment to those able to work. At length, 

however, I got a favourable reply, and about four thousand 

miserable wretches were set to work to cut down the scrubby 
% 

juugle in the fort, and to clean out the old ruined works. Gra¬ 
dually, as rain fell and prospects brightened, the people began 
to return to their various homes. What would have become of 
us at Naldrug if the famine had been universal I can hardly 
conceive, for its results from which we suffered were fearful 
enough.” The famine was severely felt in other parts of the 
Dominions, but the finances of the State were not in a condition 
to allow of much aid being given. 

At this time the management of revenue matters in the 
Management,. was j Q h aQ ds of the Talukdars and Guttidars, who 

may be styled respectively as the Collectors and Revenue 
Farmers. They carried on their business relations with, the 
raiyats through Sarbastidars and Naibs and Deputy Naibs, who, 
in conjunction with the Deshmuhks and Desbpandias, made 
agreements (kauls) with the cultivators for the payment of so 
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much per annum. Over and above the amount so realized there chapter vx. 
was a handsome sum for the Talukdar or Guttidar, who, pro- AdJ ^ 1 ( ^ str& 
vided that were- forthcoming, allowed his deputies to exact 

Oppression of 

what they chose from the raiyats on their own account. There the CultlTOtor, ‘- 
were no rules or regulations whatever for the protection of the 
unfortunate peasantry, who were left entirely to the mercy of 
these petty officials. There were certain regulations for the 
assessment of the land revenue, but they were never observed 
by the Collectors. Some of these were as follows :—The 
Sarbastidars were supposed, to assess the kharif crop according 
to the number of ploughs and bullocks used in cultivation. 

Land ploughed by implements drawn by two bullocks was 
assessed at from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, and one with two from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 25>. In making this assessment the area of the land culti¬ 
vated was not estimated. Where the system of battai or pay¬ 
ment in kind prevailed, chiefly in the Telingana districts, the 
raiyat could not cut his crop until after the Talukdar’s agent had 
estimated the probable outturn. When, that was done, a paper 
styled a kabiilayat was signed, after which the crop was cut in 
the presence of the Talukdar’s sub-agents and peons. When 
cut it was attached till threshed. The weighing and sharing of 
the grain afforded the whole of these petty officials an excellent 
opportunity to levy black-mail from the cultivator, which they 
seldom neglected.. Under the nakdi or payment-in-cash system 
the raiyats were equally oppressed. The Sarbastidar, or Col¬ 
lector, insisted on the full payment of the assessment, in addition 
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to many illegal exactions, whether the season had been a good 
one or otherwise. If money were not forthcoming, or the 
raiyat had no credit with the sahukars, his goods and chattels 
were distrained by the mahsuldar (bailiff), and he and his family 
were not unfrequently subjected to torture to induce them to 
disclose the whereabouts of any small hidden stores of money or 
ornaments they might be supposed to have. 

One of the first things which the Minister decreed was the 
complete abolition of the Guttidari system, and the appointment 
of trustworthy persons to superintend the assessment and collec¬ 
tion of revenue in the districts. The Talukdars who held districts 
were called upon to give them up, as most of them had been 
guilty of peculation. When the accounts ot the districts 
assigned to the Company’s Government in 1853 came to be 
examined, defalcations to an immense amount were- discovered.. 
The Talukdars, who had held them for the Nizam’s Government, 
had habitually appropriated from one-quarter to one-half the 
revenue. The revenue of the district; of Mekliar, in Berar, 
for instance, was returned in the Talukdar’s accounts as 
Rs. 1,15,000, wheareas the actual sum realized was Rs. l r 90,000. 
The amount of contraband cultivation—that is, cultivated area 
returned as waste or not returned at all must have been 
enormous in Berar. When it was assigned, the total cultivated 
area in the Northern Division was returned at 425,000 bighas 
only, whereas by a rapid survey it was found to,,be upwards oi; 
1,700,000 bighas. The late Colonel Meadows Taylor, who took 
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charge of the Naldrug districts after its assignment in 1853, 
wrote :—“ The local profits of the Nizam’s Talukdars or 
Collectors had been enormous. They had collected all the 
revenue, for the most part in a local currency which was little 
short in value in the market of the Company’s rupee, but instead 
of giving the Government the benefit of exchange into Haidara- 
bad rupees their remittances were made by bills on Haidarabad, 
which were cashed in the local debased currency of the city 
itself.” Well may it be asked, “ If this were a specimen of one 
province, what must have been the result from them all ?” The 
collections in the Naldrug district the first year after assignment 
exceeded those made by the Talukdars by Rs. 1,33,000. 

These examples are fair specimens of the plundering which had 
been pursued unchecked all over the Dominions for years. The 
Minister’s determination, therefore, to expel the Talukdars who 
were in charge of districts when he came into office, was a 
most judicious one, and one likely to lead to great and imme¬ 
diate changes in revenue administration. But to recover 
possession of the Talukdars’ districts was a most difficult task. 
Many of these officials were very powerful and maintained small 
armies in their service. The Minister was young and new to 
bis work, and for a time the Talukdars defied him. But, as we 
have seen above, by October 1853 he had got possession of 
Talukdars’ districts yielding a revenue of eighteen lakhs, and 
gradually, as his power became consolidated, the old district 
officials were replaced by men whom he could trust. 
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By the year 1856 the changes in the administration had 
already made a marked improvement in the condition of Govern¬ 
ment. Its credit in the money market was good, and was 
obtained by the understood good faith of the Minister. The 
oppression of Government officers had entirely ceased in the 
districts in 1856. Early steps were taken to establish a Central 
Treasury at Haidarabad, where in future the revenue collections 
were to be remitted. The collections soon began to manifest 
a decided improvement. For the year 1855 they exhibited an 
increase of eight lakhs of rupees. Later on, the vexatious 
transit duties, which had long been the bane of the administra¬ 
tion, were abolished, in addition to a number of other oppressive 
cesses and taxes, which yielded an annual revenue of nearly 
twenty lakhs of rupees. 

At the close of 1859 the administration of the country was 
divided into four parts. His Highness the Nizam and Nawab 
Shamsu-l-lTmara mauaged districts yielding forty lakhs of 
rupees. The Minister administered districts having an annual 
revenue of about sixty lakhs, and the remaining division con¬ 
sisted of military and personal jaghirs amounting to between, 
twenty and thirty lakhs of rupees. Fair and regular assessments 
were made, and the cultivators protected as much as possible 
from the depredations of the district officials. But it was not 
until the introduction of the Zillabandi system, some years 
later, that the form of revenue administration became practically 
settled. 
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The reforms recounted in the foregoing pages, together with chapter vx. 
the further reduction of the Arab, Pathan and Rohilla mercena- Adl f i i J l n i3tra * 
ries and the irregular troops, and the general reconstruction of uy,is™«i! 

, ' * Lawlessness in 

the administration, occupied the Minister for years after his the Db “ lct *‘ 
accession to office. Another reform., of which mention has not 
•been "made, was the forbidding of the traffic in Mahomedan and 
Hindu children. In January 1856 a proclamation forbidding 
the practice under pain of punishment was issued. 

It must not be supposed that the Minister accomplished all 
these things without. considerable trouble and opposition. 

Neither was it possible to check the lawlessness of some of the 
mercenaries at the capital and in the districts. Disturbances 
and quarrels were frequent. Robberies were of almost daily 
occurrence. In January 1854 a British officer and his wife 
and family, who were travelling through a jaghir belonging to 
Budun Khan, were turned out of their palankeens, beaten and 
robbed of everything they had ; villages were plundered by 
gangs of Rohillas and other marauders. One in the Yelgandal 
district, inhabited chiefly by Brahmins, was ravaged in January 
1854 by a band of Rohillas, who had been sent into the district 
by the Talukdar to prevent the Government from obtaining 
possession of it. The village was plundered, and such horrible 
atrocities committed that the Minister asked permission from 
the Nizam to apply for the help of British troops to punish the 
gang, but His Highness at first declined to give his consent to 
the proposal. The Kotwal of .the city, who had been displaced, 
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levied a band of military retainers, and declined to surrender 
the seals of his office unless a considerable sum of money was 
paid to him. The proceedings of the Roliilias in the districts 
at length become so outrageous that a body of Contingent 
troops under General Mackenzie was sent against them. Several 
bands, together with their leaders, were captured, and sent to 
Haidarabad for trial. They were sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment, but one hundred and fifty of them soon afterwards 
escaped from the fort in which they were confined. The Minis¬ 
ter offered a reward of twenty-five rupees per head for their 
capture. The jaghirs of Jemadar Budun Khan, who had har¬ 
boured the Rohillas against whom General Mackenzie was sent 
to act, were confiscated. He and some other dissatisfied Pa than 
and Rohilla Jamadars assembled a thousand of their men in 
Haidarabad and sent a demand to the Minister for the immedi¬ 
ate payment of a considerable sum of money, which they alleged 
to be due to them from Government. The Minister, however, 
instead of acceding to their demands, sent a large body of Sikhs 
and Arabs against them, ordering their unconditional surrender, 
which was effected without bloodshed. Zamindars, dissatisfied 
with the decisions of Government, raised small insurrections, 
and parties of Contingent troops were sent out to put them 
down, and also to disperse or capture roving bands of Rohillas 
who still maraudered up and down the country. In April 1855 
a moveable column of His Highness’s troops, consisting of 1,000 
men and 4 guns, was sent out in the districts to help in the 
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work of suppressing the anarchy which still prevailed. In chaptervi. 
August of the same year an Arab named Bilasud raised a dis- „ , tion - 

0 J Sir Solar J^pg’s 

tuxbance in the city. He fortified some houses in his occ upation, jietraofory 

Arabs. 

and filled them with armed Arabs to the number of seven or 
eight hundred. The Minister at once sent- troops against him, and 
he was ordered to retire from the city. An exchange of shots took 
place in which several people were killed. The next morning the 
Minister’s forces having been strengthened, and a couple of guns 
brought up, Bilasud was compelled to retire to Chenchilguda, a 
small suburb to the east of the city. The Minister in the mean¬ 
time investigated the Jamadar’s claim against the Government, and 
finding- it fictitious he and his party were ordered to be surrounded 
by troops, but Bilasud did not wait for this demonstration. He 
and his deputy presented themselves at the Minister’s palace and 
surrendered unconditionally. Both were subsequently deported. 

This was the last serious disturbance for some time. 

Murderers and other criminals were no longer allowed to go 
unpunished or to purchase their freedom. A special Court for the 
trial of Rohilla plunderers sat at Ilaidarabad for some years, and 
numbers who were couvicted were deported to the Andamans. 

In 1860 the districts of Dharaseo, Raichur and Naldrug, 
which had been assigned under the Treaty of 1853, were 
restored. Their revenue was Rs. 21,36,762. They were placed 
under the personal control of the Minister. 

In 1861 Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Temple visited 

His visit was in connection 


Restored Dis¬ 
tricts. 


Ilaidarabad on a financial mission. 
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Tvith the cost of the Haidarabad Subsidiary Force. He and his 
colleague Colonel Brown “ found that the British Government 
was maintaining the force at a strength much beyond that 
specified in the Treaty.” It was arranged, however, that the 
British Government should bear the cost of the additional troops 
stationed at Secunderabad, and some reductions were suggested 
in the native part of the force. Mr. Temple mentions that he 
made “ the acquaintance ofSalar Jung, already famous as the able 
Minister on-whose shoulders the Nizam's Government rested.’ 

In 1862 there was a scarcity of grain in Haidarabad on 
account of the failure of crops brought on by an insufficient 
rainfall. To alleviate the sufferings of the distressed, Govern¬ 
ment imported grain from the districts and from Calcutta, 
valued at Bs. 11,52,991, and sold it at a lower rate than it was 
purchased for. The grain, which had been procured from Cal¬ 
cutta, was principally lice. But, owing to defective transit 
arrangements, it did not reach His Highness the Nizam’s 
Dominions till it was too late to be of great service j further, 
its quality was not appreciated by the people for whose use it 
was intended. The details of the transaction are as follows:— 


9,870 Pull as of rice ....... II s * 

6,732 ,, of wheat .•. v 1,22,599 

6,518 „ of jowari . „ 86,711 

770 ,, of rnnng ,. » 11,298 

Salt and spice... •” 3,160 


Miscellaneous ....... „ 


Rs. 4,23,359 
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In August .1864 a Board of Revenue consisting of five chapter vx. 
members was established at Haidarabad for the purpose of Ad u™n 3tra 

. . ... Sir S'»lar Jim/Pw 

supervising the revenue administration of the country. A MI i"'f r 7 
fairly good system of Police was also introduced into the 
districts. The Revenue Board recommended that all inams, 
jaghirs and endowments conferred during the previous 26 years 
should be cancelled. The Board, which did good work while 
it lasted, was abolished a few years subsequently to make 
room for Sadru-l-Mahams of Departments. 

In 1866 severe distress was again felt in Haidarabad la - 

and its neighbourhood. For several months II. H. the Nizam’s 
Government distributed cooked food in the shape of bread and 
khichrl (rice aud dal mixed). The expense incurred by 
Government on relief works amounted to Rs. 4,30,289. The 
salaries of those who drew small pay were increased, cavalry and 
foot soldiers received Rs. 5 and Rs. 2 respectively per mensem 
in addition to their usual pay. 

In October 1867 the Minister accomplished a great adminis- Sj .^ zulabttntU 
trative reform by the introduction of what is known as 
the Zillabandi system of administration. Previous to this 
he had contemplated the introduction of the Zamindari 
system, but after mature consideration the idea was abandoned 
as being less likely to be so efficient as the administration 
of the country on the Zillabandi plan. The country was 
parcelled out into five Divisions and seventeen Districts as 
follows :— 
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System. 







j Medak . 

1,682 

5 

1 

Northern . 

< Indur, including Sirpar Tandur. 

8,883 

12 



(Yeigandal . 

7,481 

9 



fKhammam.. 

9,779 

9 

0 

Fln.st.prn , 

< Nalgunda ... 

4,131 

k 



(Nagar-Karnul. 

6,932 

O 

8 



f East Raichur . 

2,337 

5 

3 

Southern . 

West Raichur .;. 

3,372 

4 



Shorapur.. 

2,902 

4 



Kulbarga .. 

3,121 

6 



j Bidar . 

6,288 

7 

A 

Western. 

v Nandair... 

4,134 

9 

** 


(Naldrug . 

3,623 

9 



j Aurangabad . 

6,159 

10 

C 

North-Western. 

\ Parbhani ... . 

4,335 

6 

0 


(Birh. 

3,878 

6 



Atraf-i-Balda ' (Sarf-i-Khas) . 

3,663 

5 



Total... 

82,700 

119 

About one-thivd of this area was included 

in Sarf-i-Khas 

(Crown lands), Zat, or personal jaghirs, Piaga lands (lands 

given in lieu of military salary), and Tankhahi 

Mahalat 

(other service jaghirs). The remaining portion, which was 

styled Dewani Azla, was directly administered by the 

Govern- 

merit. Sadr Talukdars (Revenue Commissioners) were ap¬ 

pointed to each Division, and Talukdars, each having two 
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assistants, to each District, and a grade of lesser officials styled chapter vi 
Tehsildars were also appointed. At the same time the Judicial, Ad «SJ stra " 

Sir Salar Jung’* 

Public Works, Medical, Municipal, Police, and Educational 

System. 

departments were reorganized. Practically, since the introduc¬ 
tion of this great reform the administration has remained 
unchanged. Great improvements have been made from time to 
time, but the Zillabandi system introduced fifteen years ago 
still remains as the basis of the administration of the Dominions. 

The following quotation from the replies made by the Revenue 
Secretary of the Ilaidarabad Government to the questions put 
by the Famine Commission, appointed some years since, exhibits 
the manner in which the Zillabandi system was introduced:— 

“ The difficulty of introducing the new system was chiefly introduction ot 

J the New System. 

experienced in TelingaDa, where the payment-in-kind system 
had always been prevalent. No such obstacles were encoun¬ 
tered in Marhatwadi, where payment in kind did not exist, and 
where the revenue had always been paid in money. Most of 
the taluks of the Marhatha Country had, in the old days, been 
regularly and correctly surveyed, and during the ascendancy 
of the Marhathas those surveys were checked and examined. 

During the maladministration the entry of area in bighas had 
been lost sight of, but as there existed ancient records wherein 
the name, area, and the jama of the fields were entered, the 
only thing to do was to get hold of those papers, and thence 
determine the area or revenue-yielding capacity of each 
holding. 
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The ancient records were carefully examined ; the correct 
area, as far as could be ascertained, was fixed, and entered in 
the new records. By these various methods some determina¬ 
tion of the area was arrived at. As to the second point, 
namely, the formation of an estimate of the amount realised 
as rent in each for the past ten years, this was a much more 
difficult task than the former inquiry. In Telingana, village 
records were in the possession of Sarbastadars, or in that 
of the Patwaris when they were the agents of the Sarbastadars. 
Even when not thus subordinate to these influential officials, 
the Patwaris had not sufficient boldness to come forward in 
opposition to the Sarbastadars, who showed great reluctance 
to give up the papers. In some cases when they professed to 
be willing to give them up, the true papers were suppressed 
and fictitious returns were substituted in their place. None of 
these papers, as a matter of fact, could be fully relied on. 
They did not show for every field, and for every cultivator, the 
correct amount of jama for any number of years. 

“ The Jama was, however, settled mauzciwari (for each village) 
on the authority of two or three papers. The Talukdars and 
intelligent Tehsildars, assisted by Patels and Patwaris, then 
distributed the Jama on each cultivator. It cannot be said that 
the whole of this new system of management was accomplished 
in one year; the matter continued to be investigated and 
reformed by gradual steps. As errors were brought to light 
they were corrected, suitable and advantageous rules were 
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gradually introduced, and regulations 'were issued for the chapter vx 
settlement and realisation of jama. Every year the Talukdars A< \?o™ stra " 

Sir Salar Jung’s 

or Tehsildars who travelled through the villages were compelled 

merits. 

to pay attention to the complaints of the ryots. Wherever just 
complaints of the heaviness of the jama were brought forward 
it was reduced ; where fraud was discovered on the part of 
the Patels and Patwaris proper punishment was meted out to 
them. Every cultivator was supplied with a book wherein 
were recorded the area and the jama of his holding, and an 
entry was made in it of the receipt of the latter when it was 
paid. The Patels’ and Patwaris’ extortions and their em¬ 
bezzlements were thus to a large extent put an end to. Since 
this time the number, area, and jama of each field are fairly 
well known. The yearly returns of Patwaris submitted to 
Government are based on these details. 

“ In the Marhatha districts the fixed jama is not subject to 
frequent fluctuation. The yearly inquiries only profess to 
ascertain what cultivator has given up his land and who has 
taken it, aud that the amount realized is not greater than the 
fixed sum. In the Marhatha districts the annual jamabandi 
at present means nothing more. 

“ The confidence thus inspired in the cultivators led to an 
increased area of waste and outlying land being taken up 
every year ; and revenue, as a matter of course, keeps pace 
with cultivation. If one cultivator gives up his field, another 
applicant steps into his place, and no land is allowed to lie waste. 
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“ The agricultural aspects of the Telingana country, unlike 
those of the Marhatwadi, are constantly changing. Here with 
one year of plentiful and opportune rainfall the whole of the 
country is green with paddy and covered with verdure. In 
the second year, if the season be one of drought, there may 
not be the slightest trace of vegetation to be found. Thus, 
one year the entire area is cultivated, the next only an incon¬ 
siderable portion of it, the remainder being left fallow, or 
sown with dry crop instead of wet. Such being the case, it is 
needless to point out that no permanent jama could be fixed, 
nor, if fixed, could the cultivators be expected to be able to 
pay it year by year. It was therefore determined that the 
increase or decrease in the area of cultivation should be inquired 
into every year and season ; that Patwaris should measure 
these fields in which there should be any increase or decrease 
in the area cultivated, and should draw up maps accordingly ; 
that out of every hundred fields thus measured ten at least 
should be checked by the Tehsildar and his subordinates, and 
that then the Nazim-i-Jamabandi (Settlement Officer) should 
satisfy himself as to the accuracy of the measurement. This 
process weeded out most of the errors in the figures represent¬ 
ing area, and the area of surreptitious and untaxed cultivation 
considerably diminished. Fields under yearly cultivation, how¬ 
ever, are not allowed to be measured, lest the confidence of 
the cultivators should be shaken. Hence, the area of a great 
portion of land continues to be returned the same as it was 
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at first entered, and inaccuracy in the rates of assessment still chapter vi. 
prevails. Acl ™“ a - 

“ The yearly jamabandi is not held with a view to change and 
reform the Kishtvari revenue for each village, but simply, as J "' lb “ uJl ' 
already mentioned, to know which of the fields were left un¬ 
cultivated on account of drought or any other calamity, and to 
remit the assessment for the year. When the season ie favour¬ 
able and the crops are above the average, not a single addi¬ 
tional coin beyond the usual jama is charged ; the cultivator 
gets the benefit. The jama is not increased except for very 
peculiar and especial reasons.” 

At the time of the introduction of the Zillabandi system, the 
abolition of payment in kind, which still existed in the Telin- 
gana districts, was carried out. The following is Sir Salar 
Jung’s memorandum on the subject, written for the Famine 
Commission :—“ The batai or payment-in-kind system is a 
vicious one in many ways, and injurious both to the State and 
the cultivator. 

“ The following reasons may be given among others :— 

1. A tenant whose rent is fixed in kind has no inducement 

to improve the quantity or quality of his produce, inasmuch 

as he is aware that, whatever may be the turn-out of his labour 

and outlay, the State will step in for a moiety of it, and thus 

deprive him of the full reward of his extra trouble. Add to 

this the responsibility that is thrown on the State to take care 

that the field is actually put under cultivation, even to the extent 
18 
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chapter vi. of giving the tenant advances of money if necessary, in order to 
Ad «on 3tra protect its own interests from suffering, owing either to the un- 
§g~ willingness or inability of the cultivator to secure an outturn. 

2. “ Under this system many hindrances are placed in the 
way of cultivation, most discouraging to the cultivator. Thus, 
for instance, the State cannot permit the fields to be harvested, 
and the produce removed, until security has been obtained for 
its share of the outturn. Fixed money payments render such 
precautions unnecessary, and the cultivator is left free to do 
what he likes with his harvest. 

3. “As the estimates under this system are made by 
experts on the standing crops,' it must often happen that the 
actual outturn of corn, after it has been harvested and winnowed, 
is less than the quantity estimated, and as the Government share 
is calculated upon the previous estimates the cultivator has to 
be satisfied with a smaller share than is fairly his due. 

4. “A further loss accrued to the cultivator on the measure¬ 
ment of the shares taken as rent. The custom was to measure 
out one paili per Ttandi over and above the quantity due. 
This went to swell the Government share, to the detriment of 
the interests of the tenant. 

* 5. “ The task of estimating standing crops, and measuring 

out the share due as rent, was necessarily performed by petty 
officers, on salaries of ten or twelve rupees per month, who, 
together with the Patels and Patwaris, from the nature of 
their duties, found frequent occasion to interfere with the 
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affairs of the cultivators. Thus the door to malversation was chapter vx 
kept constantly open, and it was always in the power of these Ad iion 3tra " 

Sir Salar Jung's 

officers to benefit themselves at the expense either of the State 

* meat in kind. 

or the cultivator. 

6. “ When rent was received in kind, great watchfulness 
was obviously necessary to protect the standing crops and the 
Government share of produce when measured out. 

7. “ A fall in prices entailed certain loss on the State, and 
an equal risk of loss by waste or damage if the grain was kept 
in store pending a rise of prices. 

8. u vVhen prices fell at harvest time, it was often found 
necessary to resort to the practice called ‘ gaddum’ in order 
to get rid of the stock in hand. This consisted in compelling 
the Banians and well-to-do cultivators to buy the stock off the 
hands of Government at a rate advantageous to the State, and 
to pay up in the best manner they could, necessarily entailing 
much hardship on the people. 

9. “ When th e batai system prevailed, and a lion’s share of 
the produce fell to the State, leaving little margin for future 
outlays to the cultivator, it obviously devolved on the State to 
make advances of money (takawi) in order to keep cultivation 
going on, and part of these moneys necessarily stuck to the 
hands of the Havildars, Patels, and Patwaris through whom 
they were distributed.” 

Sir Salar Jung’s dislike of dishonesty has already been punishment ot 

Officials. 

noticed. His determination to suppress and punish it amongst 
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chapter vi. the servants of the State was always equally marked, especially 

Actoiaistra- in November ig68, when one of the highest judicial officers in 

tSK the State was convicted of bribery and sentenced to two years 
imprisonment; two other judges who were suspected of conni¬ 
vance were dismissed from their posts. Hanmant Rao, the 
Treasurer, who was found guilty of extensive defalcations, was 
also dismissed and put in prison. 

fe“L 0 /. In 1868 four Sadru-l-Mahams or Ministers were appointed 
for the Judicial, Revenue, Police and Miscellaneous Depart¬ 
ments. They were selected from amongst the most promising 
of the young nobles of Haidarabad, with the view to qualifying 
for a more important share in the Government of the State at a 
future period. The noblemen selected were Nawabs Bashiru- 
d-Daula and Mukramu-d-Daula, Mir Yavar Ali Khan (now 
Shahab Jung), and Shumsher Jung. 

In February 1869 His Highness the Nizam Afzulu-d-Daula 
died, leaving an infant son, His Highness Mir Mahabub Ali 
Khan, wlio was proclaimed Nizam shortly after his father s death. 
As His Highness was a minor, being only three years of age, 
it became necessary to make arrangements for carrying on the 
Creation of administration until the young Prince became of age. For this 

Co-Regents. 

purpose Sir Sal&r Jung and Nuwab Shatusu-1- Ltn<ini were 
appointed Co-Regents, and the whole of the administrative 
concerns of the country were entrusted to them, the 
Resident being consulted in all important affairs concerning 
the welfare of the State. The Resident of the day, 
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Mr. Saunders, wrote :—“ In conformity with the wishes of the chapter vi. 
Amirs, the guardianship of the Nizam’s person and the Ad uon! stear 

Sir Sa ar Jung's 

responsibility of the administration of the country until he^^ 85 ^! 

Co-Eegeuts. 

should come of age had been assigned to Nawab Sir Salar 
Jung, K.C.S.I., and Shamsu-l-Umara, Amir-i-Kabir, Bahadur. 

The executive functions of the Government were at the same 
time vested in the former nobleman in his long-tried capacity 
of Minister of State. The considerations which pointed to Sir 
Salar Jung as one eminently fitted for this office hardly require 
to be referred to, as his high qualities are freely appreciated 
wherever the recent history of this State is known.” At the 
same time that these administrative changes were settled, 
arrangements were made for the education of the young Prince, 
which was an object of “ much solicitude” to the Government 
of India. 

In his report for 1869-70 Mr. Saunders bore eloquent 
testimony to the great improvement which had taken place 
in the administrative condition of the dominions during 
the past quarter of a century. He wrote Indeed, it is opinion of 

r x ^ Mr. Saunders on 

hardly too much to say that the Haidarabad with which I first Improvements, 
became acquainted in 1860 was to the Haidarabad which was 
described in, for example, the despatches of my predecessor of 
1820, Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, as the England 
of the present day is to the England of the Stuarts—a result 
essentially due, as Government is aware, to the beneficent ad¬ 
ministration and sound financial policy of the present Minister, 
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Chapter vi. Sir Salar Jung, and to the support afforded to him by my 
s tSr; P r ®decessors i n office. Not only was the public treasury full, 
Opinion of but the annual income of the State exceeded the annual expen- 

Mr, Saunders on 1 

toprovmenta! diture by about eight lakhs of rupees, while the credit of the 
Government stood proportionately high. Owing chiefly to the 
abolition of the baneful system of former times, by which the 
collection of the revenue was farmed out to contractors, 
disturbances in the interior of the country had become rare.” 

Again, in Chapter IY. of his Administration Report, writ¬ 
ing on revenue matters, Mr. Saunders stated :—“ In no re¬ 
spect does the recent administration of His Highness’s country 
contrast more favourably with the state of things prevailing- 
twenty years ago than in regard to revenue matters. The old 
method of collecting the public dues has already been inciden¬ 
tally alluded to. Its essential feature was that the revenue, 
instead of being collected by the Government itself through 
officers regularly appointed for the purpose, was raised by 
assigning or farming out whole districts to contractors, on the 
understanding that these, some of whom were military 
chiefs, others bankers, and others private individuals, 
should realize the State demand, with, of course, as much in 
addition as they might be able to compass on their own 
account. The evils inherent in such a system require no 
explanation.” Speaking of the Police arrangements, Mr. 
Saunders said :—“ The Police had been put on a satisfactory 
footing ; and life and property were (are now) only slightly 
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more insecure in His Highness’s territory than in many parts chapter vi. 

of the country subject to our administration.” * c “on S a ' 

Sir Salar Jung'g 

In 1871 sore distress was again felt, this time in another 

1671. 

portion of His Highness’s Dominions. I he districts of 
Aurangabad, Indur, and Nagar-Karnul were those that suffered 
most. The scarcity was brought on by a season of drought. 

In the Aurangabad district, remissions to the extent of 
Rs. 1,23,258 had to be granted to the cultivators. Rs. 20,500 
were spent on relief works. Jowari sold at twelve and a quartei 

seers, and bajri at eleven seers per rupee. 

Six years after this distress occurred the famine of 1877-8, Famine istz-s. 
which was felt with such great severity in Southern India and 
parts of His Highness’s Dominions. From its first appearance 
the Minister put forth all his energies to meet the calamity. 

Relief works and poorhouses were opened in all the districts in 
which distress made its appearance, and so successfully was it 
met that it is believed the number of deaths from actual 
starvation were but small. The famine is so recent and its 
history so well known that it is unnecessary to make more than a 
passing allusion to it here. The Reports of the Revenue 
Secretary, Moulvi Mahdi Ali, and Mr. G. Palmer of the Public 
Works, published in 1879, give a complete history of the 
famine. 

In 1877 Nawab Shamsu-l-Umara Bahadur, Sir Salar Jung’s m 

co-administrator died, and as he left no sons he was succeeded 
in his titles, as well as in the position he had occupied in the 
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Chapter vi. administration, by his half-brother Nawab Vikaru-l-Umaia. The 
Ad ™ 1 on Stra latter nobleman died in December 1881, and as no successor 

Sir Salftr Junp’s 

m m Sar Jung was appointed Sir Salar Jung remained sole regent and 

sole Adminis- 

trator. administrator. 


Form of Ad¬ 
ministration 
1870-82. 


The following outline of the form of administration, which 
prevailed until certain alterations, to be noted further on, were 
imtroduced, will be found to supply all important details:— 

Prime Minister. The Prime Minister was the head of the entire administration, 

and had the power to supervise, direct, and control the affairs of 
State in all its departments. Owing to the minority of His 
Highness the Nizam, the Prime Minister settled important ques¬ 
tions of political consequence in consultation with his colleague 
(until the death of the latter), who had been associated with him 
in the guardianship of the person of His Highness and the 
responsibility for important and main subjects of the administra¬ 
tion. Each Department of State was in charge of a Sadru-1- 
Maham or Minister ; the following matters were, however, under 
the direct control and supervision of the Prime Minister :— 

(1.) Military (Regular and Irregular Troops). 

(2.) Mansab Divani. 

(3.) State Accounts and Treasury. 

(4.) Income and Expenditure of the State. 

(5.) Transactions with the British Government. 

(6.) Altamgha Jagirs. 

(7.) Tankhwah Mahalat. 

(8.) Arrangements for the education of His Highness the Nisam. 

(9.) Sarf-i-khas Domains. 
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(10.) Postal Department. 

(11.) State Railways. 

(12.) Mint and Currency. 

For the proper conduct of official business and corre- ters Becr ® tamfi « 
spondence connected with the abovementioned matters, as well 
as other Departments, the Prime Minister had a number of 
Secretaries, amongst whom the business was distributed :— 

(1.) Secretary in the Department of Justice, 

Police. 

Revenue. 

Public Works. 

Miscellaneous. 

The official business of the Prime Minister is performed in 
the following offices, some of which were in charge of the Prime 
Minister's Secretariat:— 

(1.) Duftar Mulki and Darul Insha. 

(2.) English Office, under the Private Secretary. 

(3.) Office of Military Secretary (Regular Troops). 

(4.) „ ,, „ (Irregular Troops and Mansabdars). 

(5.) „ „ Nazim Jamiyat. 

(6.) „ „ Secretary, State Railways. 

(7.) Accountant General’s Office. 

(8.) Auditor „ „ 

(9.) Office of Auditor of Estimates of Public Works. 

(10.) State Treasury Office. 

(II.) Office of Mansabdars. 

(12.) Post Master General’s Office. 


(2.) 

77 

77 

77 

(3.) 

77 

77 

77 

(4.) 

77 

77 

77 

(5.) 

77 

77 

77 

(6.) 

Private Secretary. 
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Chapter VI. 

Administra¬ 

tion. 

Sir Salar Jung’s 
Ministry 18:3-83. 

Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Secretarial. 


Legislation. 


(13.) Office of the Mint and Currency. 

(14.) Office of Miscellaneous Government. 

Establishments :—The Daftardars of Mai and Divani are 
entrusted with the custody of ancient State records and Sanads 
of Jagirs, Yaumiah, Inam, &c. The State accounts after they 
have passed the Auditor General’s Departments are deposited 
in the offices of Daftardars, who produce them when required. 

The substantive law of His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions 
is the Mahomedan Law in Criminal cases, whilst in Civil 
cases Mahomedan Law applies to the Mahomedans, and 
Hindu Law to the Hindus. For the purpose of regulat¬ 
ing the procedure of Courts of Justice, and the conduct 
of other official business, the Minister of Justice was 
empowered, subject to the sanction of the Prime Minister, 
to issue circular orders. There is also a separate officer 
charged with the duty of compiling Rules and Regulations for 
the direction of officers. The principal compilations which 
have been thus prepared relate to the following matters :— 

(1.) Criminal Procedure. 

(2.) Police. 

(3.) Stamp-paper. 

(4.) Forests. 

(5.) Customs. 

(6.) Survey. 

(7.) Leave of absence to officers. 

(8.) Waste Lands. 

(9.) Shikmidars (sub-tenants). 
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(10.) Public Works. 

(11.) Municipalities. 

(12.) Yaumiy&dars. 

(13.) Sadrul-Mahams. 

(14.) Sadar Talukdars. 

(15.) Talukdars. 

(16.) Tahsildars. 

(17.) Patels and Putwaries. 

(18.) Inams. 

(19.) Darul-Infisal. 

(20.) Assistants to Talukdars and Sadar Talukdars. 

The Sadru-l-Maharn Adalat (an office which has since 
been abolished) was the chief authority in the Department 
of Justice ; but his powers were confined to supervision, 
direction, and control of, the judicial administration in the 
entire Divani territory as well as in the metropolis. The 
Minister of Justice did not perform any judicial functions 
which are vested in courts of justice. He, however, had the 
power of issuing directions and circular orders, as well as of 
transferring judicial officers and removing cases from one court 
to another. In especial cases, when it became apparent that 
justice had not been obtained owing to some error of judgment, 
the Sadru-l-Maham had the power, by sanction of the Prime 
Minister, to order re-trial. In cases in which a sentence of 
capital punishment or imprisonment for life had been passed, he 
was required to send up the judgment and records of the court 
of justice passing the sentence, to the Prime Minister for final 
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chaptervi. orders before the sentence was carried out. In cases occurring 
in the city in which capital punishment was ordered, the Prime 


f Admin.istra-i 
tion. 

Sir Salar Jung's 

Ministry 1853-83. Minister passed final orders. 


Minister of 
Revenue. 


Minister of 
Police. 


Minister of 
Miscellaneous 
Department. 


The Sadru-l-Maham Malguzari was entrusted with supreme* 
powers of supervision with regard to the administration of land 
and revenue, together with forests, excise, customs, salt, stamp- 
paper, inams, survey, and settlement. This office has now 
been abolished, and its functions vested in a Board of Revenue.. 

The Sadru-l-Maham Kotwali was charged with the supervision, 
direction, and control of the police administration of the 
entire territory. 

The Sadru-l-Maham Mutafarikat was entrusted with, the super¬ 
vision and control of various departments, viz., Public Works, 
Municipal, Educational, Medical and Vaccination, Roads,, 
Mosques, and other public buildings. 

Sadru-1-Mahams were subordinate in authority to the Prime 
Minister. 

For administrative purposes the Dewani territory is divided 
into five Stmts or Divisions, each Division into a number of 
Districts, and each District into a number of Taluks, 
gftdftr Tainkdar. A Sadar Talukdar is appointed to each Division. He is the 
chief Revenue and Judicial officer of the Division, and at the 
same time is entrusted with the powers of supervision over the 
administration of Police, Public Works, Municipalities, and 
Public Instruction. The Sadar Talukdars are subordinate to 
the Revenue Board, but they are the head officers in the 


Administration 
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administration of tlie Division, and are required to go on tours chapter vi- 
of inspection for four months in the year. Sadar Mohtamims of Ad tk£ ' 

r Sir Salar Jung's 

Police and Public Works, and Inspectors of Public Instruction, 
are subordinate to them. The Court of the Sadar Talukdar is 
the Court of Appeal for the Division, and he is assisted by 
Judicial Assistants. 

A Talukdar is appointed to each District, having Revenue **u*<fers. 
and Judicial powers, but subordinate to the Sadar Talukdar of 
the Division in which the District is situate. Talukdars super¬ 
vise Public Works, and Municipalities, Medical Department, 
and Prisons, but their main duties consist in the collection of 
Government revenue and in deciding civil and criminal cases. 

They are also responsible for the maintenance of peace in the 
District, and the security of the Government Treasury. Judicial 
Assistants and Superintendents of Police are subordinate to 
them. Talukdars of the second and third class are also 
appointed in each District to assist the First Talukdar of the 
District in his official work. The Talukdar of the third class 
usually discharges the duties of District Treasury office, though 
the greater portion of his time is employed in judicial work. 

A Tahsildar is appointed to each Taluk, charged with the Tahsildars. 
collection of Government revenue. He is also empowered to 
decide civil and criminal cases, and to supervise works of 
irrigation. The Inspectors of Police in the Taluks arc sub¬ 
ordinate to Talukdars, who are charged with the general ad¬ 
ministration of their Taluks. 
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Chapter "i. Police Patels, Revenue Patels and Patwaris are appointed 
Ada tion 3tra by Government to each village for the purposes of supervising 

Sir Salar June’s 

agriculture and irrigation, as well as for facilitating the collection 
u wanes. ^ Q overnr]aent reve nue. Patels are also entrusted with very- 
limited powers of police aud deciding small disputes in the 
village. 

The following letter, written by the Resident, Sir Richard 
Meade, after an inspection of the public offices at Aurangabad 
in January 1880, bears ample testimony to the character of the 
District Administration :—“ Now that I understand we have 
finished all that your Excellency wished me to see in connec¬ 
tion with the affairs here, I think I may assure you in this way 
of the very great gratification that has been afforded me by this 
opportunity of observing their condition and working. 

“ The state of the buildings, and the general character of the 
manner in which the work is carried on, so far as can be 
gathered from all that came before me, are in every respect 
excellent, and reflect much credit on the officials in whose 
hands the control of the works lay. 

“ The work and records of the Survey Department appeared 
to me to be admirable, and to leave nothing to be desired, and 
the care that has been bestowed on everything connected with 
this department was very striking. 

“ The Settlement operations are, of course quite distinct from 
the Survey work, but I gathered that they are being conducted 
with equal care. 
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“ I will only add that the state of the offices is worthy of the 
grand site in which they are located, and that it was a real 
pleasure to visit them.” 

In the beginning of 1882 the Minister drew up an elaborate 
scheme for the general reorganization of the administration. 
The contemplated reforms had occupied his earnest attention 
for some time previous to their submission to the Resident 
in the shape of a lengthy and elaborate memorandum. The 
Resident, Sir Steuart Bayley, went carefully and closely 
into all the details of the scheme, to which he gave his most 
hearty and cordial appreciation. 

The following translation of portions of the notification, pub¬ 
lished in the Haidarabad Government Gazette in November 
18&2, announcing the introduction of the new system, gives the 
principal outlines of the scheme, which was the Minister’s last, 
and in some respects greatest, undertaking for the benefit of 
the State. 

After recapitulating the previous reforms introduced from time 
to time, and pointing out the necessity for further administra¬ 
tive improvements, the notification proceeds as follows :_ 

It is therefore notified for public information that the 
following changes have been made in the existing system of 
administration :— 

1st. That the offices of the Sadru-l-Mahams (Ministers) 
are amalgamated with those of Madaru-l-Maham (Prime Minis¬ 
ter), and the posts of Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries and 
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other establishments connected with them are hereby abolished. 
The Sadru-l-Mahams shall in future, by virtue of their offices, 
be styled Muinu-l-Mahams, and shall have the following Depart¬ 
ments in their charge :— 

I. Departments in charge of the Judicial Muinu-l-Maham. 

1. Civil Courts. 

2. Criminal Courts. 

3. Jails. 

II. Departments in charge of the Revenue and Financial 

■ f 

Miiinu-l-Maham. 

1. Land Revenue. 

2. Abkari. 

3. Customs. 

4. Survey and Settlement, 

5. Forests. 

6. Inam. 

7. Watandari Successions. 

8. Stamp Department. 

9. Petty works and repairs in connection with irrigation- 

10. Accounts Department. 

11. Treasury. 

12. Preparation of the Financial Statement. 

13. The Mint. 

14. Postal Department. 

15. Compilation of the General Administration Report. 

III. Departments in charge of the Police Muinu-l-Maham. 

1. Police. 

2. Village Police, 
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IV. Departments in charge of the Miscellaneous Muinu-l-Maham. 

1. Medical Department. 

2. Educational. 

3. Municipalities. 

4. Public Works. 

5. Engineering College. 

f>. Geology. 

7. Coal Fields. 

8. Workshops and Stores. 

9. Gazetteer. 

10. Translation Department. 

11. Government Printing Press. 

2nd.—A Legal Secretary and Adviser to the Minister has 
been appointed to revise and reform laws, rules and regulations 
for the guidance of the^officers of the Judicial, Police and Jail 
Departments, and to give advice on general legal questions. 

3rd.—The preparation of statements showing the condition 
of the country, the supervision of the working of Mint, Post 
Office, Stamps Account and General Office, Treasury, Revenue 
Survey and Settlement, and the preparation of the Budget and 
the General Administration Report will be carried on by the 
Minister’s Revenue Office. 

4th.—To superintend the revenue affairs of the State a 

Revenue Board has been appointed with powers superior to those 

of all Revenue Officers. The general administration of revenue, 

the supervision of the working of all revenue offices, and the 

appointments, transfer and selection of officers of a certain class 
20 
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chapter vi. have been entrusted to it. The Board will have no power to 
Ad r« atra interfere with the office of the Commissioner of Revenue Survey 
M Tho tr New a 8 !- and Settlement, or the Stamp Office. Both of these depart- 

Hiinistrntive t .. . , 

ssohomo. Inen t s w i]l be under the direct supervision of the Minister s 
Revenue Office. 

5th.—In order to lessen the interference of the offices of the 
Sadru-l-Maham and Madaru-l-Maham in the working of the 
Judicial Department, it has been proposed to appoint a Supreme 
Council to hear appeals from the decisions of the High Court. 
The Supreme Council will be composed of the Minister or his 
Assistant as President or Vice-President, as the occasion may 
require, a few educated nobles of the State and officers of high 
standing as members. The Legal Secretary will be the perma¬ 
nent Vice-President of the Committee, and will in the first 
instance receive appeals and issue final orders with the sanction 
of the Committee. 

6th.—The powers of the Majlis-i-Alia (High Court) have been 
recast, and greater latitude has been allowed in the 
promotion, appointment and selection of officers of a certain 
standing. 

7th.—Munsifs, Sadar Munsifs and Mir Adds are to be 
appointed in Talukas, Districts and Divisions respectively 
to decide civil cases. They will be placed under the Majlis- 
i-Alia. 

8th.—The Judicial Office of the Minister will exercise the 
same powers in the Judicial, Police and Jail Departments 
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which it has done heretofore, except that all legal questions cuapter vi. 
from the subordinate officers will be referred to the Legal turn. 

, Sir Sal ar Jung's 

Secretary, as laid down in para. 7. • Mm Th7new‘ 83 ' 

9th.—The Haidarabad as well as the District Municipal Com- Sch6me - 
mittees, the Gazetteer Office, the Mosques and other Mussalman 
places of worship, the Translation Department, the Government 
Press, the Medical and the Educational Departments will be 
placed in charge of the Miscellaneous Secretary, who will exercise 
the powers of the Director of Public Instruction until the 
appointment of an Education Committee or a Director of 
Public Instruction. 

10th.—The appointment of the Police Sadru-l-Maham to be 
the Police Assistant to the Minister will necessitate the 
appointment of an Inspector-General of District Police. The 
District Jails will also be placed in his charge. The office of 
Divisional Inspectors of Police will be abolished, they being no 
longer considered necessary.. The Inspector-General will have 
no authority over the City or Suburban Police (which are to be 
amalgamated ) and the City Jails. 

11th.—The controlling officers of the Criminal Courts will 
exercise greater powers than heretofore in the control and 
criminal branch of the Police Department. But the internal 
administration and discipline of the Police force will rest 
exclusively with the Inspector-General. 

12th.—On the'abolition of the office of the Miscellaneous 
Sadru-l-Maham the Secretary to the Sadru-l-Maham in the 
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Chapter vi. Public Works Department will be designated Assistant 

AdI tior, 3tra Secretary to the Minister in that Department, and, as heretofore,. 

Sir Salar Jung's ._ 

““M^will exercise control over the Public Works Department. 

Administrative t . 

scheme. Three officers have been appointed with instructions to make 
periodical inspection tours in the districts in order to supervise 
and report on the working of the Department, and to remedy 
any defects that they may find in it. The offices of the As* 
sistant Secretary to the Minister Public Works Department and 
the Assistant Secretary to the Sadru-l-Maham Public Works 
Department are to be abolished. 

The Residency Surgeon will be the controlling officer of the 
Medical Department and Medical Stores, and will correspond 
with the Minister through the Miscellaneous Secretary. The 
abolition of the office of the Miscellaneous Minister has ren¬ 
dered the Education Secretariat unnecessary, but the directorate 
will remain as it is, and, as mentioned above, will be under the 
Miscellaneous Secretary until the appointment of an Education 
Committee or a Director of Public Instruction. For the 
management of the City Municipality a Municipal Committee 
and Municipal Inspector have been appointed. District Muni¬ 
cipalities will have their own committees under the control of 
Sadr Talukdars. The allotment of allowances to mosques and 
other religious buildings will be controlled by the Municipal 
Committees. 

13th.—The changes proposed in the various Departments, 
Offices, and Municipalities mentioned in this notification will 
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come into force from the date of the publication of this notifica¬ 
tion, so far as they are ready for introduction. The details of the 
reorganization scheme for other Departments will be worked 
out as soon as possible. 

14th— Although, in the notification dated 10th Rabiu-l-Aval 
1299 H., principles have been laid down with reference to the 
appointment and promotion of Government officers and servants 
according to seniority and merit, under the new organization 
steps have been taken to place these principles on the soundest 
possible foundation. As regards appointments and promotions 
in the various office establishments, that is left entirely to the 
opinion of the heads of the offices themselves ; but as regards 
officers, their promotion from one grade to another is made 
dependent on their own merits, provided their superior officer 
certifies to their ability and good behaviour. When, however, 
the highest grade in any particular class of appointment has 
been reached by an officer, his further promotion will not mere¬ 
ly rest on seniority, but will have to be supported by special 
claims on the score of distinguished services or exceptional 
qualifications. With reference to the appointments of officers, 
those in the lower grades, such as Tehsildars and others of 
similar rank, will be nominated in the first instance by the Dis¬ 
trict and Divisional Officers, and their nomination will have to 
be sanctioned and confirmed by the Board of Revenue and the 
Government respectively. As regards higher officers, such as 
second and third class Talukdars aud others of similar official 
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Chapter vi. status, their nomination will be made by the Board of Revenue 
Ad tion Stra an d sanctioned by the Government. Officers higher than those 
last mentioned will be selected and appointed by the Govern- 

The .New x x v 

Administrative . . 

scheme, ment exclusively. 

15th.— A character and service book will be kept in each 
office for subordinate officials, and a civil list of all officers, with 
particulars respecting their services, &c., will be published 
periodically. 

,16th.—The Government has always considered it a point of 
extreme importance that the inhabitants of this State should 
receive education and training of a high order, and it has made 
strenuous efforts on all occasions to bring about this result. 
It has always earnestly desired that the rising generation 
generally, and the sons of the nobility and gentry in particular, 
should be so trained and brought up as to be able to take 
an active part in the government of the country. In order 
that this object may be attained, it has been decided, first, that 
those young men who have already received a liberal education 
shall now receive an official training in the various branches 
of the administration, by being attached to some British Pro¬ 
vince where they will be afforded ample opportunities of gain¬ 
ing a knowledge of their duties, and, secondly, that those whose 
education is incomplete or defective should be either sent to 
some suitable college in British territory or educated up to 
the necessary standard at Haidarabad. To supervise the 
education of these young men and everything connected with 
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their training, a committee composed of respectable gentlemen 
and G-overnment officers of high rank a'nd position has been 
appointed, and it will receive every kind of encouragement and 
support at the hands of the Government.” 

The scheme, which was subsequently slightly modified in 
some of its details, also received the warm support of Sir 
Steuart Bayley’s successor, Mr. Jones, and its gradual intro¬ 
duction was commenced by the Minister in November 1882 
by the appointment of a Revenue Board. Rules and Regqla- 
tions based upon the principles laid down in the notification 
were drawn up for the reorganization of the different depart¬ 
ments ; some had received His Excellency’s assent before he 
left for Aurangabad wj,th His Highness, in January of the 
present year. 

The following table, which exhibits the income and expenditure 
of the State for 1882-83, will be found to afford an instructive 
contrast to that showing the same heads at the close of Nawab 
Seraju-l-Mulk’s administration in 1853 :— 


Chapter VI. 

Administra¬ 

tion- 

Sir Salar Jung's 
Ministry 1853-83, 
The New 
Administrative 
Scheme* 


Approval of 
the Resident* 


Receipts and 
Expenditure. 


Chapter VI. 

Administra¬ 

tion. 

Sir Salar Jung’s 
Ministry 1863-83. 
Judicial. 
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GENERAL ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE ESTIMATED 
DISBURSEMENTS OF HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAM'S 



Actuals 

1291 FASH. 

Estimate 

HEADS OP REVENUE AND RECEIPTS. 

1290 F. 

Estimate. 

Regular 

Estimate. 

1292 F. 


V 

\v 

X 

Y 
Z 


Land Revenuo. 

Abk&rl. 

Forest. 

Customs .. 

Stamps . 

Mint. 

Berslr Surplus . 

Law and Justice 

Jails .,.. 

Police .- 

Post Office. 

Education .. 

Printing.. 

Money Order Fees . 
Minor Departments 

Interest .... 

Peshpatti .. 

Miscellaneous,. 

Military . 

Public Works . 

State Railway . 


Village Service Fund . 

Money Order Remittances . 

Deposits —. 

Advances recoverable. 

Railway Capital . . 

Sale proceeds of Promissory Note, 


Total., 


1,74,05,391 

28,18,914 

2,28,801 

41,14,106 

2,40,820 

2,101 

16,08,432 

1,29,601 

12,178 

1,07,506 

77,016 

6,860 

6,473 

6,026 

97,566 

1,34,697 

2,16,360 

10,46,473 

43,820 

17,674 

14,66,996 


Total... 2,96,73,010 


Opening Balance 

Revenue . 

Receipts . 


Total.. 


REVENUE AND 


1,78.00,000 

29,63,000 

2,00,000 

41,00,000 

2,60,000 

20,000 

12,00,000 

1,60,000 

60,000 

82,600 

75,000 

7,000 

4,400 

6,000 

1,00,000 

1,34,000 

1,90,000 

2,70,000 

40,000 

80,000 

16,00,000 


1,65,00,000 

27,00,000 

2,10,000 

48,00,000 

2,76.000 

53,000 

19,69,000 

1,50,000 

60,000 

1,00,000 

80,000 

7,000 

4,000 

8,000 

1,00,000 

20,000 

1,82,000 

6,00,000 

40,000 

80,000 

16,47,000 


2,92,21,000 2,94,66,000 2,98,71,000 


1,75,00,000 

29,00,000 

2,00,000 

40,00,000 

2,76,000 

25,000 

19,00,000 

1,50,000 

50,000 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

7,000 

4,000 

1,00,000 

80,000 

2,50,000 

6,00,000 

60,000 

80,000 

16,00,000 


. 5,69,180 

4,88,157 
24,79,712 
19,94,963 
1,65,895 
14,85,000 

5,30,000 

6,00,000 

23,00,000 

14,00,000 

2,00,000 

RECEIJ 

6,00,000 

5,00,000 

23,00,000 

13,00,000 

10,000 

PTS AND 

6,00,000 

6,00,000 

35,00,000 

12,00,000 

50,000 

71,32,907 

49,30,000 

46,10,000 

59,50,000 

48,80,249 

2,96,73,010 

71,32,907 

53,75,249 

2,92,21,000 

49,30,000 

CASH B 

68,14,251 

2,94,65,000 

46,10,000 

ALANCE 

63,16,161 

2,98,71,000 

59,50,000 

4,16,86,166 

3,96,26,249 

4,08,89,251 

4,21,37.151 
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DIVANI REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE AND RECEIPTS AND GOVERN- chapte r VI. 

MENT FOR 1292 FASLi:<1882-3>. Actataiatra 

- tion. 


Grant. 


n EADS OF EXPENDITURE AN D 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


EXPENDITURE. 


r. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

v. 

vi. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

x. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 


Land Revenue ... 

Abkari.... 

Fgresfc . 

Customs .. 

Stamps. 

Mint. 

Law and Justice .. 

Jails ..*.. 

Police...,. 

Post Office . 

Education . .. 

Printing . 

Money Order Establishment. 

Medical... 

Administration and Public Departments.. 

Minor Departments. 

Parga.ua VatandArs... 

Allowances and Assignments.. 

Khllat, &c... 

Refunds and Drawbacks. 

Interest..... 

Miscellaneous. 

Famine. 

Payments to His Highness -. .... 

Stables and Elephants, Supplies and 

Services. 

Mansab. 

Military . 

Public Works. 

Municipalities. 

State Railway.*. 


Total.. 

SURPLUS.. 


Actuals 
1290 F . 


1291 FASLI . 


Estimate. 


80 , 67,402 

1 , 88,876 

62,860 

4 , 68 , 799 ' 

02,055 

14,672 

7 , 00,929 

2 , 68,597 

23 , 51,261 

2 . 24,050 

1 , 71,398 

35,055 

1,348 

1 , 88,028 

11 , 70 , 61.4 

2 , 91,322 

7 , 63,073 

7 , 03,085 

1 , 53,653 

3 , 61,853 

7 , 48,789 

10 , 54,823 

1,526 

31 , 54,736 

6 , 34,467 

14 , 29,978 

64 , 89,235 

15 , 43,463 

5 , 20,638 

18 , 75,077 


29 , 00,000 

1 , 60,000 

74,000 

4 , 70,000 

53.600 
28,000 

7 , 75,000 

4 , 80,000 

23 , 60,000 

2 , 35,000 

1 , 87,000 

34.600 
1,500 

1 , 80,000 

12 , 75,000 

2 . 39,500 

8,00,000 

7 , 50,000 

1,20,000 

1 , 17,800 

3 , 15,000 

12 , 25,000 

5,000 

32 , 70,693 

6 , 24,307 

13 , 70,000 

62 , 53,200 

18 , 70,500 

6,00,000 

18 , 97,100 


2 , 81 , 91,162 

14 , 81,848 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

XXXI. Village Service Fund .. 
XXXII. Money Order Remittanci 

XXXIII. Deposits .. 

XXXIV, Advances Recoverable 


Total.. 


8 , 24,913 


43 , 57,315 

10 , 32,934 


66 , 80,753 


2 , 86 , 27,800 

5 , 93,200 


Regular 

Estimate. 


Estimate ^ir Salar Jung’rf' 
Estimate MUll9 trv 1853 - 83 .' 

lnniin Judicial. 

1292 F . 


29 , 00,000 
2,00,000 
74,000 
4 , 80,000 
53,000 
30,000 
7 , 75,000 
4 , 00,000 
23 , 00,000 
2 , 35,000 
1 , 87,000 
34,600 
1,500 
1,80 000 
12,00,000 
1,68.000 
8,00,000 
8,00,000 
1,20,000 
4 , 00,000 
2,00.000 
13 , 50,000 
5,000 
33 , 45,000 

6 , 50,000 

14 , 19,000 

63 , 00,000 

20 , 26,000 

6,00,000 

17 , 40,000 


29 , 00,000 

2,00,000 

75,000 

4 , 85,000 

56,000 

30,000 

7 , 75,000 

4 , 00,000 

23 , 00.000 

2 , 38,000 

1 , 90,000 

36,000 

1 , 85,000 

12,00,000 

2,00,000 

8,00,000 

8,00,000 

1 , 25,000 

4 * 00,000 

2,00,000 

14 , 50,000 

32 , 50,000 

6 , 50,000 
' 14 , 00,000 
63 , 00,000 
19 , 00,000 
6,00,000 
18 , 00,000 


2 , 89 , 73,100 

4 , 91,900 


2 , 89 , 43,000 

9 , 28,000 


5 , 00,000 

26 , 00,000 

11 , 15,000 


49 , 15,000 


STATEMENTS. 


Expenditure ... 
Disbursements . 
Closing balance 


Total.* 


2 , 81 , 91,162 

66 , 80,753 

68 , 14,251 


4 , 16 , 86,16 


2 , 8 *, 27,800 
49 , 16;000 
59 , 83,449 


3 , 95 , 26,249 


8.00,000 

5 , 00i000 

30 , 00,000 

13 , 00,000 


56 , 00,000 


2 , 89 , 78,100 

66,00,000 

83 , 16,151 


4 , 08 , 89,261 


6,00,000 

6,00,000 

35 , 00,000 


58 , 00,000 


?, 89 , 43,000 
58 , 00,000 
73 , 94,151 


4 , 21 , 37,161 


21 
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Judicial 
Department. 

Tonne r Judicial 
Arrangements. 


chapter vi. The Following pages contain a summary of the past and present 
Ad «on Stra administrative condition of each of the principal Departments of 

Sir Salar June’s 

Government:— 

The Judicial Department. —Previous to the introduction 
of a regular and efficient judicial system, the chief judicial 
power at Haidarabad was vested in the Suha, an office which 
has long since been abolished. The Suba decided civil suits, 
and the Kotwal was the chief criminal Magistrate. In the 
districts the administration of justice was left to the Amildars, 
who were allowed the assistance of Kazis in all civil and criminal 
matters relating to Mahomedans. Cases in which Hindus -were 
concerned were usually decided by Panchayats. In those days 
the chief courts of the city were the Dar-ul Kaza-i-Balda, the 
Kotwali, and Sadr-ue Sadr. In the last-named court cases relating 
to religious pensioners, such as Kazis and Mashaikhs, were 
decided. These courts delivered oral judgments only, and no 
appeals against their decisions were permitted. But their 
judgments were neither respected nor enforced. Any suitor with 
sufficient influence could have a cause decided in his favour, or a 
debtor or criminal by seeking shelter in the house of some power¬ 
ful chief could evade the law. Moreover, cases which ought to 
have been tried by one or other of these courts were frequently 
laid before the Minister, who gave his decision without reference 
to any established judicial custom or precedent, 
justices ia tuo In the districts there were no regular courts of justice.. 
Merchants and traders maintained bands of Rohillas and Arabs 
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in their service, through whom they enforced payment from chapter vi. 
their debtors. If a merchant could not obtain his money he AcL tion Stra: 

Sir SaIot Juhff'di 

would quarter a band of these mercenaries in the house of the • 

. 1 . r ii Department. 

debtor until the latter paid, or submitted to the seizure ot all Justice in tlw 

Districts. 

his household furniture in satisfaction of the creditor’s claim. 

Afghan and Arab creditors were more relentless than any Afghan and 

° |Arab creditors* 

others. Debtors unable to pay had heavy stones placed on their 
heads, and were sometimes branded ; others were starved into 
payment or the execution of bonds far exceeding the just claim 
of the creditor. If the Arabs suspected a debtor of an intention 
to run away, and so escape payment of their claims, they attached 
two or three of their number to his person to watch him night 
and day, so that practically he had no chance of escape ; the cost 
of this surveillance had to be paid by the unfortunate debtor. 

Individuals suspected of murder, dacoity or highway robbery 
were arrested by a force appointed for that purpose. They 
were given no trial, but Were fined heavily and released. This 
procedure was repeated year after year, the guilt or innocence 
of those so suspected and arrested being quite a secondary con¬ 
sideration, so long as the fines were paid. Criminals who had 
been tried and sent to jail were released before the expiration 
of their sentences, or as long after as the district officials chose 
to retain them. But little distinction was made between the 
punishments awarded in civil and criminal cases. Dacoities and 
robberies of all kinds were of almost dally occurrence. Some¬ 
times the Amildars would pay a sum of money to well-known 
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Chapter vi. gangs of dacoits in order to keep tlieir districts free of tliera. 

Adl tion Stra The force whose special duty it was to capture these dacoits 

Ml “TuataKi 8 #3 ' ant ^ check their outrages was practically useless. Trequently the 
cHmimr'r’ro- latter had the best of the encounters which took place, and 

cediire in the 

Districts. ^en, a s sometimes happened, the dacoits were surprised and 
compelled to abandon their plunder, the troopers used to con¬ 
sider the latter as lawful prize-money, and never thought of 
restoring it to its rightful owners. The salaries of the members 
of these forces were only three or four rupees a month and were 
often months in arrears, so that it was perhaps hardly sur¬ 
prising that they should appropriate stolen property to then- 
personal use. Suits for sums exceeding three or four hundred 
rupees were seldom instituted, creditors preferring to use their 
own methods of recovering large sums due to them. Criminal 
cases, unless of a serious nature, were seldom prosecuted, and 
even then if the offender could afford to pay a good round sum 
of money he was generally set free. 

In 1237 H. (A. D. 1821) Nawab Muniru-l-Mulk established 
a new court in the city, styled the Diwani, which was presided 
over by two Hindu Pandits. The designation of the court was 
subsequently changed to the Diwani-i Buzurg, or High Court, 
and both civil and criminal causes were tried. Mahomedan 
Judges were subsequently appointed to it, and the business of 
the court showed a steady increase from the date of its establish¬ 
ment down to 1841-42, when the average number of cases dis¬ 
posed of annually amounted to about five hundred. During 


Courts ofJustico 
at Haldarabud. 
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Rajah Chandu Lai’s tenure of office another new city criminal chapter vx. 
•eourt, styled the Adalat-i Foujdari, was established. It was tion . 

‘ J Sir Salar .Tun^ 

opened in 1838, and the name was subsequently changed to the 
Adalat-i Alia, or Supreme Court. In 1844, under the 1 eshkar 
Rajah Rain Baksh, a new court styled the Majlis-i Sultam was 
created, and Mahomedan J edges were appointed to it , but this 
,court, which appears to have led rather a precarious existence 
from its inception, was finally abolished a few yeais sub¬ 
sequently. In addition to this court the Rajah established a 
second, which held sittings in his own palace, and was piesided 
•over by a Hindu Pandit. This, too, was subsequently abolished. 

In 1845 Seraju-1 Mulk, who was then Minister, effected several 
important reforms in the judicial administiation. He ga\e 
the Judges of the Diwani Court increased powers, and abolished 
the practice of mutilating criminals which had hitherto been 
prevalent. In place of depriving a criminal of a hand or a foot 
he fixed the maximum punishment at terms varying from seven 
to fourteen years. Mir Adds and Munsiffs were also appointed 
to administer justice in the districts, and were allotted fixed 
salaries varying from Rs. 75 to Rs. 150 per mensem. I out . 

Mir Adds and eighteen Munsiffs were appointed. For a short 
time after their appointment their decisions were unappealable ; 
subsequently, however, they were required to submit their judg¬ 
ments, in both civil and criminal matters, to the Foujdari Adalat 
at Haidarabad for review. The judgments after review 
were forwarded to the District Talukdars for execution. 
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chapter yt Nawab Seraju-l-Mulk also established a new court m 

Administra- +jj e c ^y_ None of the records of this court are obtainable, 

tion. J * 

Ministry 1853-83. but it appears that the mode’of procedure was similar to that 
of other courts of the period. • Besides i this institution the 
Nawab established a court which sat in his own palace. Ibis 
court was at first merely a channel through which petitions 
addressed to the Minister were received and disposed of. An 
official had been appointed to receive such petitions in the first 
instance and to lay them before the Minister for his considera¬ 
tion. But the powers of the institution were extended by 
dbgrees till they partook of the character of a court of justice, 
and it became known as the Diwan Khana Adalat, or the Palace 
Court. In course of time the court was permanently established, 
and still exists under the name of the Diwani-i Khurd, or Court 
of Small Causes. It was first opened in 1267 H., and in accord¬ 
ance with the practice which then prevailed, all cases, whethei 
civil, criminal or matrimonial, were admitted for trial. The 
court was established by the Minister in order to induce people 
who had been accustomed to lay all kinds of petitions before him 
to go to the established courts of justice for the redress of their 
grievances. He consequently hit upon the expedient of 
establishing a court in his own palace, by way of inspiring a 
greater amount of confidence in petitioners. This plan was so 
far successful that it soon became a matter of general belief 
that the submission of petitions to this court was in all respects 
equivalent to handing them to the Minister in person. 
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Hundreds of the cases so presented were sent to the courts chapter vt 
concerned in their trial, and but.a few were disposed of in this Adm t ^ tra ‘ 

Sir Salar Jnng's 

COUrt. Ministry 1853-SJ. 

Judicial 

The late Nawab Arnir-i-Kabir, who held the office of 

, JudioialRoforms. 

Minister for a period oi five months, established a court entitled 
the Sadr Adalat. Like the majority of the other courts 
which existed at the time, it was bound by no rules or regula¬ 
tions, and cases both civil and criminal were admitted for trial, 
and disposed of according to the order of the Minister. This 
court was very short-lived, however, as it was abolished before 
the retirement of the Amir-i-Kabir from office. 

When Nawab Seraju-l-Mulk assumed the office of Diwan 
for the second time in succession to Rajah Ram Baksh he issued 
a proclamation, forbidding the practice of Suttee. This 
proclamation is referred to in a subsequent notification issued 
upon the same subject by Sir Salar Jung twenty years subse¬ 
quently. With the exception of this matter no further steps 
towards the general improvement of the judicial administration 
of the country were taken until the death of Seraju-l-Mulk in 
1853. On that date Sir Salar Jung assumed office. 

The first step taken by the new Minister towards the refor- mrsajar Jung** 
mation of the judicial administration was to establish a court 
in the city, called the Adalat-i Padshahi, to which a chief judge 
was appointed, with four assistants. Full power was given 
them to try and dispose of all civil and criminal matters brought 
before the court. In cases of capital punishment or imprisonment 
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chapter vi. for life, liowever, the sentences were subject to the final con* 

Ad ?ion Stra " Urination of the Minister himself. The proceedings of the assis* 

Sir Salar jnng’a r o 

jud!of»i v Depart- tant judges of the court were all-submitted in writing to the chief 

roent. 

J^^^judge, who passed the necessary orders upon them. The 
practice of instituting suits before the Minister was put a stop 
to, and all complainants and suitors were referred to the new 
court. People were no longer permitted to disregard with 
impunity the summonses of the court, but were compelled to 
put in an appearance without the intervention of Government, 
which in former times had been constantly needed. The 
decrees also, except in hea vy and important cases, were executed 
by the court itself,, independently of the sanction or assistance of 
the Government. A short time after his accession to office the 
Minister removed the Diwan Khana Adalat, which had served as 
a medium for the reception of petitions, to the building known 
as the Chini Khana; hence the court which is now styled the 
Diwani-i Khurd is still popularly known as the Adalat-i Chini 
Khana. In addition to the court above described the Minister 
established another court, subordinate to the Peshkar, in which 
cases wherein Sikhs Pr Sepoys employed in the troops were 
concerned were disposed of. Suits relating to matters over 
which the Peshkar exercised special jurisdiction were also 
admitted for disposal. 

Traffic in child* In 1856 the Minister issued a proclamation forbidding the 

ren forbidden. 1 o 

traffic in children, which had hitherto been prevalent. The 
proclamation was reissued in 1863. This traffic was declared 
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to be contrary to the Mahomedan Law, and the sale of children, chapter vr. 
of whatever caste or creed, was therefore prohibited, under Ad ™on. stra * 


Sir Salftr June's 
Ministry 1868-83* 
Judicial Depart- 
ment. ! 



The suppression of the crimes ofdacoity and highway robbery 
next occupied the Minister’s attention. The chief offenders in of zubda£r nt 
this respect were the Rohillas. So long as crimes of this nature 
went unpunished it was hopeless to expect anything approaching 
to complete judicial reform. With the view to dealing with 
this class of offenders, special officers styled Zilladars were ap¬ 
pointed to the districts which were infested with the robbers. 

The Zilladars were allowed a well-equipped force of troops 
sufficiently strong to overcome all resistance. 

The Zilladari system was well established in 1855 . In the 
year following a Board was appointed to inquire into the 
working of the system. 

The Zilladars were everywhere successful in their operations, capture ma 

_ Conviction o£ 

In encounters with the Itohillas they almost invariably defeated 3 * oWUaa - 
their opponents, large numbers of whom were either killed or 
captured and imprisoned in the city jail known as the Sultan 
Shahi Jail. Upwards of one thousand of these were sub¬ 
sequently set at liberty by order of H. II. the late Nizam, with 
the concurrence of Colonel Davidson, the Resident. Those who 
were thfts released were enlisted in the troops, a few only of the 
worst characters were kept in confinement. 

Later on, a special court for the trial of Thuggee and D Syco“t 
Dacoity cases was established in the city. The proceedings 


22 
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chapter vi. of this Court were conducted according to the established 

Ad Tton Btra " rules. Those against whom no offence was proved were dis- 

SirSftlar Jung’s 

judicflf derMt- charged from custody, and those who were convicted were 

ment. 

• ^aefg S punished according to the magnitude of their crimes. Some 
hundreds of the Rohillas thus convicted were deported to British 
penal settlements. Many were imprisoned for life or very long 
terms, and not a few suffered capital punishment. In the cases 
of those who were sentenced to transportation or exemption final 
orders were passed by the Government itself upon a reviewal 
of the proceedings of the Court. The executions were carried 
out publicly in the localities in which the crimes had been com¬ 
mitted. The result of these vigorous measures was that in a 
very short time this class of criminals almost entirely ceased 
to exist. The safety of the people from further outrage at the 
hands of these ruffians was assured, and the Government was 
free to turn its attention to other measures in which the welfare 
of the country was concerned. 

powers of the From an early period the Kotwais of the city of Haidarabad 

City Kotwul. 

bad exercised the power of arresting people upon any charges 
which might be preferred against them, and of detaining them 
in custody as long as they pleased. When the Government 
commenced to institute reforms in all the other departments of 
the State, inquiries were made concerning the number of persons 
thus confined.- The number was discovered to be very large. 
None of these prisoners had ever been brought to trial, they had 
merely been committed to prison under the Kotwal’s orders. 
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Immediate steps were taken to ascertain whether any of the chapter vx 
persons so confined had been guilty of any breach of the law. Ad “‘ 0 n n istra ‘ 
The Foujdari Adalat was directed to inquire into the charges 
preferred against them, without delay. They were either P atyKotUi! 19 
punished or set at liberty, according as they were found guilty 
or innocent of the crimes with which they were charged. To 
prevent such proceedings in future, the police authorities were 
forbidden to detain prisoners without placing them before one 
of the courts, unless very satisfactory reasons could be given 
for not doing so. 

In 1860 another court was created, the presidency of which Hindu court, 
was given to a Hindu. This court was established for the 
trial of cases in which Hindus were concerned, but suits in 
which other castes were interested appear to have been 
accepted for trial. The appointment of a Hindu to the office 
of Judge was at first the cause of some little dissatisfaction on 
the part of the citizens. At that period the total number 
of judges throughout the Dominions did not exceed thirty-two, 
and all of them were Mahomedans. The appointment of a 
Hindu was an innovation not at all relished by the people at 
large, who revenged themselves by styling the new Judge a 
Monlavi. 

Previous to the introduction of the judicial reforms already Salaries of the 

. , . Judges. 

noticed, the salaries of the Judges and their establishments 
were generally in arrears. Their salaries were not disbursed 
from the Treasuries, but were paid by orders upon the Talukdars 
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chapter vi. of the Districts, or other officers, such as the Talukdar of 

AdI tiou Stra Customs, to whom the collection of any kind of revenue was 

Sir Salar Jung’s 

-juJioia? iwyw-t-' entrusted. These orders, however, often remained unpaid for 

inent. 

SttIar judgo'. the months and even years. As may be imagined, this very unsa¬ 
tisfactory state of things gave rise to a great deal of trouble and 
annoyance. Few beneficial results could be expected from a 
judicial establishment irregularly or inefficiently paid. Some 
of the j udicial officers, however, were more fortunate in having 
villages or lands assigned to them in lieu of their salaries, the 
Government stipulating that they should receive a share of an 
anna and a half or two annas in a rupee from the gross revenue 
in order to defray the cost of collection, and to pay themselves 
and their establishments from the balance. They sometimes 
farmed the villages to contractors, and frequently undertook the 
collection of the revenues themselves. When the revenue of 
the villages or lands so assigned happened to be more than suf¬ 
ficient to pay their own salaries and those of their staff, the 
surplus was seldom credited to Government. The majority of 
the judicial officers possessed sufficient influence to obtain pen¬ 
sions or mansabs for their relations, chargeable upon the estates 
held by themselves. The late Minister abolished this system of 
paying Judges’ salaries, which are now drawn from the 
Treasuries. 

special courts In 1860 the district of Shorapur, which had been taken 
from the Rajah by the British Government on account of his 
disloyal conduct during the Mutiny, was made over to His 
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Highness’s Government. In the same year the districts of chapter vi 
Raichur, Lingsagur and Naldrug, together with some Taluks Ad 

SirSalnr Jimg’s 

in the Birh and Ambad Districts, which had been assigned by 

menfc. 

His Highness’s Government, were restored. It was thought 

Districts. 

expedient to create a special court for the trial of cases arising 
in those districts, and one was consequently established at 
Haidarabad in the same year under the name of the Sadar Adalat-i 
Azla-i Mulk (the High Court for the Restored Districts). 

Talukdars of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd grades were appointed to 
these districts, with judicial powers in both civil and criminal 
cases. In civil suits appeals against the judgments of Tahsil- 
dars were heard by the Talukdars, and appeals against the 
decisions of the latter were heard in the newly established court. 

The same procedure obtained in criminal cases except as regards 
serious offences, which were beyond the jurisdiction of the Taluk¬ 
dars and were tried by the High Court. About this time it 
was considered advisable to separate the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the courts and to define the powers of each. 

In 1861 a notification was issued in which the jurisdiction of 
each court was defined as follows :— 

Dar-ul Kaza-i Baida.—All cases relating to marriage, Definition of 

0 7 the powers of 

divorce, succession and inheritance amongst the Mahomedan th0 Court3 ' 
community ; also all cases of murder committed in the city. 

In murder cases the sentences were to be subject to the confir¬ 
mation of Government, as heretofore. 

Govindrao’s Court.—Cases of disputes regarding watans and 
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Chapter vi. monasteries, and suits in which Pujaris, Joshis and other 

Ad ?ion. stra ' Hindu religious classes were concerned,. 

Ktyrna Adalat-i Diwani Khana, otherwise called the Adalat-i Chini 
ot Khana and Diwani-Khurd.—All suits up to the value of Rs. 1,000, 
exclusive of those falling under the jurisdiction of the two 
preceding courts. 

Adalat-i Diwani-i Baida, also called the Diwani-i Buzurg.— 
All civil suits above the value of Rs. 1,000 not falling under 
the jurisdiction of the two first-named courts. 

Kotwali.—All cases of assault, hurt, petty thefts, &c. 

Adalat-i Badshahi.—All criminal cases not coming under the 
jurisdiction of the last-named court, and offences committed in 
the city, with the exception of the crime of murder. 

It was also notified that suitors should file their cases in the 
courts which were empowered to dispose of them, without, 
preferring their petitions in the first instance to the Government. 
The courts were also forbidden to interfere with the jurisdiction 
of each other. A new establishment was created for the execu- 

Office for the 

S£‘°' tion of orders and decrees, styled the Mahakma-i Ijra-u-Awal. 

The Civil Courts were directed to submit all decrees and orders 
passed by them to the Government, by whom they were for¬ 
warded to this office for execution. The notification alluded to 

Appeals. further gave the right of appeal against the decisions of the 
Adalat-i Diwani Khana and Govindrao’s Court to the Adalat-i 
Diwani Baida, and finally to the Government itself. No men¬ 
tion is made in this notification of the Adalat-i Foujdari-i Baida. 
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The judgments of District Munsiffs and Mir Adils were still chapter vi. 
received in this court, and cases of murder committed in the AdI «on 8tr ®' 
districts were still tried before this court, and the sentences j 
submitted for the final confirmation of the Government. Appel. 
Government stamped paper was also introduced into the stamped paper, 
districts, and a permanent establishment appointed in the City 
of Haidarabad for its preparation. In 1867 the right of re¬ 
viewing the judgments of the District Munsiff’s and Mir Adil’s 

-V 

court was removed from the Adalat-i Foujdari-i Baida and vested 
in the High Court for the Restored Districts, which was hence¬ 
forth designated High Court for the Restored Districts and the 
Review of Taluka Courts. The name was subsequently changed 
to that of the Court of District Appeals. 

In 1874 the Government vested the Judicial Superintendent 
of His Highness’s State Railway with power to try all cases 
occurring on the line, subject to the orders of the Resident. 

In 1864 His Highness’s Government made over to the Judicial tmc- 

tions assigned to 

Resident certain judicial powers to be exercised in connection ,heBe4ident 
with particular classes of inhabitants dwelling within its own 
jurisdiction. These powers had been previously granted to the 
Resident from time to time, but as some of them were not 
formally vested, difficulties always arose in the way of exer¬ 
cising them by courts subordinate to the Resident, such as 
those of the Residency Bazaars, the Cantonment of Secundera¬ 
bad, &c. In order to remove these obstacles, therefore, the 
powers were confirmed in a regular and formal manner, and the 
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Chapter vi. Resident himself or officers subordinate to him were authorized 

Ad “ton. tra ’ to try, eases in which the following classes were concerned 

Ministry mMS. 1. All European-born British subjects and other Europeans 
judkiaf'fvmo- anc ] their descendants who reside in any of the cantonments 

tions assigned to M 

the Resident. k e j on gj n g to Haidarabad Subsidiary or Contingent Forces. 

2. All European-born British subjects and other Europeans 
who may be employed within His Highness’s territories in any 
capacity on a Railway line or in the Telegraph Department. 

3. All European-born British subjects and other. Europeans 
and their descendants (excluding those who may be employed in 
the service of His Highness’s Government or in that of the 
Minister, or in that of any of the Hyderabad noblemen) who 
may have a residence in the Residency at Hyderabad. 

4. All European-born British subjects and other Europeans 
and their descendants who do not fall within any of the above 
descriptions, but who may be made over to the British Govern¬ 
ment by the Government of His Highness for trial and deporta¬ 
tion. 

The Resident was vested with authority as regards these 
classes to try them, under the provisions and exceptions speci¬ 
fied in the document above referred to, for all offences, and to 
award suitable punishment to them or order their deportation 
from His Highness’s dominions. In certain cases it is neces¬ 
sary that the trial should take place before a joint tribunal 
composed of a British officer and an officer belonging to His 
Highness’s Government. 
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After the adoption of the Zillabandi system the offices of Mir chapter vi. 
Adds and Munsiffs were abolished,and the judicial powers hither- ^ ^ 

to exercised by them were made over to the new district officials. Judicial cpart- 

*• ment,' 

The following is a list of the various tribunals, together 
with’ a description of the functions exercised by each, which at 
present'exist in the Dominions :— 

Majlis Morafa Sadar.—This court, which is the highest of 
all the tribunals, consists of four Judges and a President or 
Chief Judge. This court has no original jurisdiction, but is 
the highest court of appeal, in civil, criminal and revenue 
cases, from the judgments of the following tribunals :— 

(1) Aaalat-ul-Aliya Foujdari 

(2) Adalat Diwani Buzurg 

(3) Do. do. Khurd ^ in the metropolis. 

(4) Darul Kaza 

(5) Adalat Karorgiri 

(6) Courts of Sadar Talukdars (in Divisions)'. 

Besides its appellate jurisdiction the Majlis Morafa Sadar is 

also a court of reference. Two Judges of the court form a 
Division Bench of the court, and with the concurrence of the 
Chief Judge pass judgments of the court. In cases of differ¬ 
ence of opinion the opinion of the majority prevails and 
forms the judgment of the court. There is no appeal against 
the judgment of the Majlis Morafa Sadar. The court com¬ 
municates with the Government in matters of importance 
connected with the administration of justice. All judgments 
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Adalat-ul-Aliya 

Foujdari. 


chapter vi. of criminal tribunals sentencing criminals to penal servitude 
Ad uon 3tra for life or capital punishment are sent to the Majlis Morafa 
Sadar for confirmation. The Majlis records its opinion with 
Judicial courts regard to the sentence, and forwards the case to the Government 
for final orders, without which the sentence is not executed. 

The Adalat-ul-Aliya Foujdari is the chief court of criminal 
jurisdiction in the metropolis. It has two capacities— 

(1) . As a criminal court of original jurisdiction. 

(2) . As a court of revision. 

In its capacity of court of original jurisdiction it exercises 
powers in criminal cases, arising within the limits of the 
metropolis, which are not triable by the Adalat Foujdari. In 
virtue of its being a court of revision it exercises jurisdiction 
with regard to all judgments passed by criminal courts in the 
Mufassil, sentencing criminals to imprisonment for more than 
ten years. It also has the j urisdiction of trying cases of bribery, 
forgery, and embezzlement when Government officers are charged 
with these offences. The judgments of theAdalat-ul-Aliya sentenc¬ 
ing criminals to penal servitude for life or capital punishment 
must be sent to the Majlis Morafa Sadar for confirmation, and to 
the Government for final orders before execution of the sentence. 

The following tribunals exercise jurisdiction in the metro¬ 
polis :— 

(1) . Adalat Diwani Buzurg, which is the ordinary court of 
original civil jurisdiction. 

(2) . Adalat Diwani Khurd or Small Causes Court, which 


Metropolitan 
Coarts of 
Justice. 
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entertains civil suits for recovery of debts of small 
value. The judgments of this court are final in cases 
in which the claim does not exceed Rs. 300. 

(3) . The Majlis Tasfya Mukadmat Sahuan, which exercises 

the functions of an Insolvency Court and deals with mat¬ 
ters connected with bankruptcy oiSahulcars. This court 
sends up its decisions to the Government for confirmation. 

(4) . There is a separate civil court at Chadarghat to try cases 

of Europeans and Eurasians arising within the limits of 
the suburbs of the metropolis. The jurisdiction of this 
court is similar to that of the Small Causes Court, and 
its judgments are not liable to appeal except in revision. 

(5) . The Darul Kaza disposes of disputes of Arabs. 

(6) . Adalat Foujdari Baida, which tries ordinary criminal 

cases arising in the metropolis. 

The administration of civil justice in the Mufassil is 
entrusted to Sadar Talukdars, District Talukdars, second and 
third class Talukdars, and Tehsildars. Sadar Talukdars 
exercise general control and supervision over all civil courts 
within their respective Divisions, and hear appeals from the 
courts of officers subordinate to them. District Talukdars 
exercise similar jurisdiction in their respective districts, and, 
subject to certain limitations, hear appeals from the decisions 
of Tahsildars, who are entrusted with the administration of civil 
justice in their respective Taluks in matters of small value. 

Similarly, the administration of criminal justice in the Mufassil 
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tion. 

SlrSalar Jung's 
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Judicial Depart¬ 
ment. 

Metropolitan 
Courts of ! 
Justice. 


Civil Courts 
in the Mufassil. 


Crim inal Justice 
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• Chapter vl is entrusted to Sadat Talukdars, who try criminal cases not 
Adl Sr tra ~ triable by subordinate courts, and hear appeals from the judg- 
.juSic5»f]x»r*ivt- meiits of Second and Third Class Talukdars of the Districts in 

merit. 

inSoMJS? the Division. District Talukdars hear appeals from the deci¬ 
sions of Tehsildars of the various Taluks in the Districts. 
Subject to certain limitations, Second and Third Class Taluk¬ 
dars hear original criminal cases arising in the districts, and com¬ 
mit such cases as are not triable by them to the Court of the 
Sadar Talukdar. Tehsildars try less important original crimi¬ 
nal cases arising within their respective Taluks. Tehsildars 
are also empowered to hear appeals from the sentences passed 
by police patels of villages, who have very limited powers 
entrusted to them to enable them to suppress disputes in the 
villages. 

# '■ j5 ’., •/,’• t ■. • ■ 

The following table will show the number of purely judicial 
officers of various grades and powers exercising civil and 
criminal jurisdictions :—- 


Designations of Officers. 

Number. 

Chftf Jttdgo of Majlis Morafa Sadar../••• 

1 

•Tn d<r£q do. do* ... 

4 

Judicial Assistants to Sadar Talukdars... 

5 

Pd do. District Talukdars . 

16 

1 

Mornctmtn of Adnlnt-ul-AIiva Fouidari .. 


2 

l)o. do. Foujdari Khurd . 

4 
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Designations of Officers. 

1 

Number, 

Judges of Metropolitan Civil Court .. 

3 

Do. do. Small Cause Court. 

4 

Naib of Darul Kaza ... 


Judge of Suburban Civil Court.. , 

jl 

1 

Members of Majlis Sahuhan. 

3 

Kazi of Arabs..... 

1 

Madadgar Adalat Karorgiri. 

1 

Judges of Darul Infisal Mahals. „ . 

7 

Police Patels . 

9,233 


The following table shows the number of revenue officers, 
who are also entrusted with judicial powers in civil and 
criminal cases, and exercise various jurisdictions :— 

Designations of Officers. 

Number. 

Sadar Talukdars fin Divisions"). 

5 % 

1st Class Talukdars (in Districts). 

16 

2nd do. do. do. . 

22 

3rd do. do. do. 

16 

i 

Amaldar.... 

Taksildars . 

X 


XKJO 
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The following tabular statement shows the powers entrusted 
to various grades of judicial officers for trying original civil 
cases, subject to certain limitations 
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The following table shows the powers entrusted to various chaptervi 
grades of judicial officers in criminal cases :— 


Designations of Officers. 


Powers. 


Imprison¬ 

ment. 

Fine. 

Corporal 

Punishment. 

Chief Magistrate Adalat-ul-AliyaFoujdari 

6 years. 

Rs. 

2,000 


Magistrates. 

* „ 

1,000 


Chief Magistrate Adalat Foujdari Khurd 

3 „ 

500 


Magistrate „ „ „ 

1 year. 

500 


Darul Infisal Mahals. 

1 „ 



Adalat Karorgiri .. 

1 „ 

500 


Sadar Talukdars and their Judicial 
Assistants . 1 

10 years. 

4,000 


District Talukdars fist class and their 
Assistants and Amaldars) .... 

4 „ 

1,000 

39 lashes. 

Talukdars, 2nd class ... 

2 „ 

500 


» 3rd „ . 

1 year. 

300 


Tahsildars . 

6months 

150 


Police Patels . 

4 days. 

3 



Administra¬ 

tion. 

Sir Salar Jung’s 
Ministry 1853-83, 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment. 

Criminal justice 
in the Mufassil. 


administration, which were completed by the late Minister a 
short time before his death, a legal Secretary and adviser to 
the Government has been appointed, to revise and reform laws, 
rules and regulations for the guidance of the officers of the 
Judicial, Police and Jail Departments, and to give decisions on 


arrangements. 
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chapter vi. general legal questions. A Supreme Council for the hearing of 
appeals from the High Court is to be created. It will consist 


- 

Administra¬ 
tion- 

Sir Salar Jung’s 1 ^ 

of the head of the Government, and some of the educated State 

went 


Police. 
Ola ioiico 
arrangements. 


nobles and a few of the higher Government officials. , The 
Legal Secretary is to be permanent Vice-President of the Com¬ 
mittee, and will receive the appeals and issue the final orders 
upon them. The powers of the High Court as regards the 
promotion and selection of judicial officers of certain grades 
have been extended. Mir Adils, Sadar Munsiffs, and Munsiffs 
are to be appointed in the districts for the judicial branch, which 
will in future be separated as much as possible from the 
revenue branch of the administration. 

Police. —Until very recently there was no efficient Police 
force in the Dominions, Police duties being performed by the 
irregular troops, Sibandi, peons and village servants. In 
Mahratwadi the detection and apprehension of offenders was 
left to the Ramusis , and in the Telingana Districts to Maniwars 
and Mazhuris. In cases of dacoities or other serious crimes the 
assistance of the troops, which were stationed in greater or 
less numbers in each district, was called in. In some instances 
the value of stolen property had to be made good by the village 
watchmen, and the zaraindars in whose districts the robbery 
had been committed. Cases of torture were frequent. The 
village Naibs, with whom rested the punishment of all minor 
offenders, were frequently guilty of much oppression. 
cJ|i5S ad In the city of Haidarabad the head of the Police has always 
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been the Kotwal, who, when the judicial reforms were first Chapter vi. 
begun, was clothed with certain judicial as well as executive Aat ?km Stra 

SirSalar Jung’a 

powers, and a Moulvi was appointed to assist him in trying J udioiai Departs 
cases. In 1854 the total Police force of the city numbered 1,660, cityiSi'S 4 
of whom 136 were mounted ; the annual cost of the force was 
Rs. 82,346. 

In 1865 the whole of the Police administration throughout Reorganization 

of tho Force. 

the Dominions was reorganized, a separate Police force was 
created for the suburbs and the city, and a Mohtamim or 
Superintendent was appointed to each of the sixteen districts 
in the Mufassil, with the following staff :— 

One Amin, or inspector, for each taluk. 

One Jamadar, or chief constable, for each thana or station. 

One Dafadar, or head constable, for each chowky or post. 

Eight men for each thana. 

Six men for each chowky. 

A Jamadar, a Dafadar, and 13 men, one of whom at least 
was able to read and write, constituted what was called a Jok 
or a party. The Mohtamims were ranked under three classes 


and the Amins under five, their salaries 

being fixed as 

follows:— 

Salary. 

Mohtamim— 

Rs. 

1st Class . 

... 200 

2nd „ . 

... 170 

3rd ,, 

... 140 

Horse allowance to each Mohtamim 

... 25 


24 
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Salary. 

Administra¬ 

Amins — 


Rs. 

tion. 

Sir Sa'ar Judr’s 

1st Class 


... 100 

Ministry 1853-83. 
Police. 

2nd „ 


. 90 


3rd „ 

M. ••• ••• 

. 80 


4th „ 

•«• ••• 

. 70 


5th „ 

•♦• «•» 

... 60 


Horse allowance to each Amin 

. 20 

Reorganization 
of the Force. 

All Jamadars enjoyed the same rank among themselves, and 


received a uniform salary of Rs. 15 a month, and an additional 
sura of Iis. 7 for pony allowance. The Dafadars similarly 
were each paid Rs. 10, without any distinction of grade. But 
the men were divided into two claries, those in the first class 
drawing Rs. 7, and those in the 2nd class Rs. 6 each. Besides the 
unmounted Police, there were 25 sowars for each district, con¬ 
sisting of one Jamadar, one Dafadar and 23 men. The number 
of unmounted men for each district was determined according 
to the cultivated area and the population of the district. The 
total number for all districts put together was 3,165, besides 
322 sowars. In the restored districts (Raichur, Naldrug, &c.) 
the new Police was formed from the force which had been 
established by the British officers who had managed them, while 
for the rest of the Dominions good men were selected from the 
auxiliary and other forces which had hitherto performed the 
Police work of the districts. The Arabs, Rohillas and other 
mercenaries who had been stationed in most of the principal 
villages in each district were withdrawn. A carefully considered 
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Code of Instructions was issued to the force by the Board of chapter vx 
Revenue, and later on a Police Act was framed and passed, in Acl “’on Stra " 

Sir SrJar lung’s 

which the powers of the force were very clearly defined, ' 

From this period the force continued to improve steadily in 
numbers and discipline. A few years afterwards NaibMohtamims 
or Commissioners were appointed to each of the five divisions, 
and at the same time the Police Department was separated 
from the Revenue. The Mufassil Police were placed under an 
official who had his head-quarters at Haidarabad, and acted as 
Secretary to Government in the Police Department. The 
Police code was also revised and amended. Unfortunately, police code, 
however, the new system was not found to answer very well, as 
there was a good deal of friction between the Revenue and 
Police Departments, each holding back from according the 
other that mutual assistance without which Police duties could 
not be satisfactorily performed. 

In 1868 a special Sadru-l-Maham or Minister of Police was police Minister, 
appointed with full powers over the city, suburban districts 
and Sarf-i-Khas Police. The office of Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment in the Police Department was amalgamated with that of 
the Judicial Secretary. Certain other changes were made in the 
force, such as an increase in the salaries of the District Commis¬ 
sioners or Chief Superintendents, a clear definition as regards 
the powers of the heads of the force and their subordinates, &c. 

Later on they were deprived of the judicial power with 
which it had been necessary to invest them previous to the 
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chapter vi. introduction of an efficient judicial administration, and their 

lunctl0ns were restricted t0 the punishment of offences against 
departmental rules. 

tion of the Force. At present the Police force is divided into four divisions : 

(1). The Metropolitan Police. (2). The Suburban Police. 
(3). Sarf-i-Khas Police. (4). The Mufassil Police. 

^Metropolitan For purposes of Police administration the metropolis is 
divided into two Stmts or divisions the eastern and western. 
Each metropolitan Police division is subdivided into two 
Guzars or subdivisions. A Mohtamim Kotwali or Superin¬ 
tendent of Police is appointed to each division, and four Sadar 
Amins or Inspectors of Police to each Guzar. Subordinate to 
the Inspectors there are fifteen Sub-Inspectors, and eight Naib 
Amins or Deputy Sub-Inspectors. There are also 238 Jama- 
dars and Dafadars or head constables, each having twelve 
constables under him. The entire strength of the metropo¬ 
litan I olice, including officers and constables as well as sowars, 
is 1,723, distributed among 65 Police stations in the metropolis. 

S roifce! n There is a Sadar Mohtamim or Chief Superintendent, having 
an assistant, at the head of the Suburban Police. The suburbs 
are divided into two Police divisions. To each division a 
Superintendent is appointed, and to each sub-division an 
Inspector, besides Sub-Inspectors and Deputy Sub-Inspectors 
and lower officers. The entire strength of the Suburban 
Police, including officers, constables and sowars, is 1,668, dis¬ 
tributed among 135 Police stations. 
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Many of the villages of the Sarf-i-Khas domains being chapter n. 
•situate in the y^ani districts are under the protection of the Adl ^ stra 

Sir Salar Jmiff’s 

Mufassil Police. The Sarf-i-Khas districts of Atraf-i-Balda 
■and Palam have, howev^ a separate Police. For purposes of The sarw-Khaa 
Police administration the Strict of Atraf-i-Balda is divided 
into six taluks, and three public ». 0 ad s , and the District Palam 
into five taluks. Each taluk and roao. l s j n charge of an In¬ 
spector, and to each district a Superintendent of Police is ap¬ 
pointed, subordinate to a Sadar Mohtamim or Chief Superinten¬ 
dent who is at the head of the entire Sarf-i-Khas Police. There 
are 157 Police stations in the Atraf-i-Balda District, among 
which a force 1,169 strong is distributed. In the Palam District 
there are 25 Police stations in charge of a Police force 415 
strong. The entire strength of the Sarf-i-Ivhas Police, including 
officers, sowars and constables, is 1,585. 

In the Mufassil the distribution of Police is similar to Civil Mufassil Police, 
Divisions of the Diwani territory. Each Simt or division has 
a Sadar Mohtamim or Chief Superintendent, each district a 
Superintendent, each taluk an Inspector, and each village a 
Police Patel. 

With the exception of a few large jagirs, the Police system of Po uc8. 
the Dewani territories includes jagirs. In the case of large jagirs 
the Jagirdar is entitled to establish his own Police force, which, 
however, renders aid to the Diwani Police when necessary. 

The members of the force, which, including those of the city 

Force. 

and suburban Police, now numbers some 14,000, are provided 
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ohspterTL -with uniforms, and arms, consisting of a rifle and bayo-*' a 

sirs a te^„ng; a SWOrd and staff - U P' vards °f three-fourths o** utie f° rce are 
ArniS 1 !j arraed f° rm er. They are regular’/ drilled and in- 

U iw u ' u structed in Police work, the subordin^^ officials having to 
undergo annual examinations with th- vie w of testing their fitness 
for the posts they hold. About 'turteen per cent, of the men are 
able to read and write, an« twenty-three per cent, are being 
taught, while all the Members of the force are quite conversant 
with the provisions of the Police Act. Eleven hundred of the 
members of the force are employed on Jail duty and the protec¬ 
tion and escort of treasure, 2,800 are on special duty as 
officers’ escorts, mail guards, &c., and the remainder are distri¬ 
buted at various Police stations throughout the Dominions. 

’Ihe average convictions as compared with the number of 
arrests varies from 60 to 62 per cent. The annual expendi¬ 
ture of the Department is Rs. 23,00,000. 

Under the new administrative arrangements, which were 
sanctioned by the late Minister, the office of Police Sadru-1- 
Maham or Minister is to be reduced to that of Assistant 
Minister to the Diwan or Prime Minister in the Police 
Department. An Inspector General of Police, who will also 
have charge of the District Jails, is to be appointed; the Divisional 
Inspectors of Police are to be done away with, there being no 
longer any necessity for their appointments. The Inspector- 
General is not to exercise any control over the city and subur¬ 
ban Police, both of which are to be amalgamated. The internal 
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discipline and administration of the force will rest entirely with chapter vi. 
the Inspector-General, who will be directly responsible to Adn ^n 3tra " 
Government. * uimsvyim-i*. 

Revenue Survey. —In 1875 a Revenue Survey Department 
was established, operations being first commenced in the 
Aurangabad District. The system is similar in all respects 
to that which has been introduced into the districts in the 
Bombay Presidency. “At the outset,” writes the late Revenue 
Survey Commissioner (MaulviMahadi Ali), “the Survey opera¬ 
tions were undertaken merely as an experimental measure, and on 
two different systems, witha view to ascertain by actual trial which 
was best adapted to this country. • In some villages they were 
conducted on the principles prevailing in the North-West 
Provinces ; while in others the Dekhan system was adopted. 

The points of difference between these two methods were 
carefully noted, and their relative advantages and defects 
minutely observed. My long and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the system in the North-West Provinces had 
naturally prejudiced me in its favour, and I must candidly 
confess that if the matter had solely rested in my hands I would 
have introduced it here, in preference to that obtaining in the 
Dekhan. But as the Government did not leave the choice 
entirely to me, but desired to see for themselves the results of 
both these systems before making a final selection, it was deter¬ 
mined to inaugurate the Survey in a few villages, by way of 
experiment, on either of these methods. This resolution having 
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Chapter vi. rendered, it necessary for me to inquire into the principles of the 

Ad Tion Stra Bombay system, with which I was a perfect stranger, I travelled 

8ir Salar .Jung’s 

M1I iSveauo 3 ' 83 ‘ over the Poona, Ahmednuggur, Khandesh, and Akola districts, * 
SU1V15 ' and made myself personally acquainted with the working 
of the Survey in these parts. These inquiries proved very 
useful in the end, for they convinced me that the Dekhan system 
was more suited to this country, and that the introduction of 
the other would not only be attended with serious consequences, 
hut would revolutionize the whole system on which the adminis¬ 
tration of the land revenue was carried on ; because, however 
suited the latter system might be to the North-West Provinces, 
where the Zamindari tenure is the prevailing form of occu¬ 
pancy, it would not answer in this country, where the ryot- 
wadi system prevails. Moreover, in fixing upon the Bombay 
system we would be following a sure guide, for it- is now 
upwards of thirty years since it was first introduced into 
the greater part of the Bombay Presidency, during which 
period it has been attended with signal success. Ulti¬ 
mately, therefore, I recommended to the Government 
the adoption of the Bombay system, which they were 
pleased to sanction on an examination of the result 
produced by the trial survey. Our present operations are 
conducted on that system, with the exception of a few trivial 
changes in the minor details, effected to suit local circum¬ 
stances. It is to the adoption of this system that the success 
already achieved is mainly due, for it has saved us from many 
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errors into which it was easy to fall.” At the commencement chapter vx. 
some difficulty was experienced by the want of trained men. Ad « i on Stra ’ 
To meet this want a training school was opened in 
Haidarabad for those who had no actual knowledge of the surveyTraming 

School. 

work. Others, who had studied at the Rurki College or 
had served in the North-West Provinces or Panjab 
Surveys, were sent into the Aurangabad District to work 
under the Survey Superintendent. The prospect of a 
monthly salary attracted nearly three hundred students to the 
school at Haidarabad, but the number soon dwindled down, as 
many were removed from tlfe roll on account of irregular 
attendance and idleness. Eighty students in all passed the 
required examination in survey work as well as in the 
Marathi language. 

When the survey work had been fairly begun, regular 
establishments were created for its continuance, which were 
constituted as follows :— 

“ The Commissioner submits his annual budget to Government, 
specifying the amount required for each Survey under different 
heads. Once the budget is sanctioned, the Commissioner has 
power to divert the sums sanctioned for one head to another 
head, so long as he does not exceed the total sum sanctioned 
for each Survey. The details of all administrative arrangements 
connected with the work and establishmepts over which he 
exercises control are left to the Commissioner. Owing to 
diversity of circumstances, a certain method of practice 
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chapter vi. in one Survey may be found unsuitable in another Survey, 
Adl tton 3tra and as the . Commissioner is the best judge of the matters, 

Sir Salar Jimg’a 

Min Kevemie 3 ‘ 83 * h e arranges all details as seems to him best suited to the state 
Kstttbl'isumentl °f the country in which the Survey is working. The inter¬ 
nal management of the Survey is left to the . discretion of 
the Superintendent. The appointment of assistants and 
sub-assistants rests with the Commissioner, but as a rule 
the Superintendent nominates them, and sends up their 
names to the Commissioner for sanction. 

“Each division is placed under a Superintendent, who 
has a staff of assistants under him. Each assistant placed 
in charge of a measuring establishment has a deputy with 
25 to 36 measurers ; if in charge of a classification establish¬ 
ment he has a deputy with from 12 to 20 classers. In addition 
to the foregoing establishment, each assistant has three Kar- 
koons (Mahratta clerks) and four peons. The establishments 
under these assistants are named alphabetically, being called 
the A, B, C establishments. The measurer daily makes 
reports of the amount of work performed to the assistant in 
charge, and the latter reports weekly to the Superintendent, 
who forwards his diary as well as those of his assistants to the 
Survey Commissioner, and this official is thus enabled to 
supervise the whole of the work done by the Superintendent 
and his subordinates." 

After some of the Talukas in the Aurangabad District 
had been measured and classified it was thought desirable 
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■that the work should be inspected and reported upon 
by an experienced officer of the British Revenue Survey. 
At the request of His Highness’s Government the Resident 
appointed Mr. Beynon, of the Berar Revenue Survey, for 
this purpose. As will be seen from the extract given below, 
Mr. Beynon reported very favourably on the work in 1878. He 
says : — 

“ It is only net-essary for me to add, in conclusion, that 
the work has been carried on exceedingly well. Out of all 
the numbers which I have tested, in only one has the dif¬ 
ference in measurement amounted to three per cent., while 
in classification the difference has in no case amounted to 
two annas. The mounds and stones have been erected 
according to regulation, although in some villages the 
bdndhs have been somewhat in arrears. The office records 
in all branches are neatly and carefully kept, and the work 
has progressed rapidly, except when delayed by sickness 
among the measurers, or owing to villages being deserted by 
famine, and at the same time the expenditure has been reason¬ 
able.” Speaking about the cost of the Survey, Mr. Beynon 
says:—“ The total cost for the Department last season was very 
reasonable, and owing to the small pay of the superintending 
officers, the low rates (about one-half) paid for boundary marks, 
and also to the fact that flagholders and chainmen receive no 
payment, the cost per acre was much less than in Berar. The 
cheapest rate at which the work was ever done in Berar was in 
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Chapter vi. the season 1862-63, when the cost per acre Avas 2 annas % pie, 
Ad «on atra and that was when the boundary marks were erected by the 
villagers and not by contract, while latterly the cost per acre 
Mr." Bcinon-s was generally over 3 annas ; while the cost of the Aurangabad 
survey. Survey last season was only 1 anna 11 1, pies (British) per acre.’ 

As regards the rates at which contracts for the erection of 
boundary marks were given out, Mr. Beynon writes:—“The total 
expenditure on the boundary marks last season was Rs. 1,18,779, 
of which Rs. 79,186 were spent on mounds, and Rs. 39,593 
on stones. The contract rates Avere Halli Sicca annas 5-4 
for mounds and 6 annas for stones ; these rates are very reason¬ 
able, and much less than the lowest contracts entered into 
in Berar, where the rates were Government annas 10 and 
annas 6 respectively.” 

Boundary From the very commencement of the Survey, boundary dis¬ 
putes, chiefly between the Government and the Jagirdaxs, were 
plentiful, and a good deal of difficulty has been, and will doubt¬ 
less continue to be, experienced in settling them ; special officers 
have been appointed for the purpose. It is worthy of note that 
in the cases settled up to date almost 65 per cent, of the land 
in dispute has been aAvarded to Government, thus showing that 
the Jagirdars have made considerable encroachments. The 
Revenue Survey is now divided into two divisions : the North- 
Western, which includes the Aurangabad, Birh, Parbhani and 
Nandair Districts ; and the Western, which includes Kulbarga, 
Naldrug, Raichur, &c. The following table shows the amount 
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of measurement work performed by the two divisions from 1875 
to 1880-81 :— 


Division. 

No. of Villages 
Measured. 

Purvey 

Number. 

Area measured 
in Acres. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

North-Western . 

2,529 

229,684 

5,427,660 

Western .. 

1,212 

121,956 

2,755,288 

Total. 

3,741 

351,640 

8,182,948 


Work in the Western Division was commenced two years 
later than in the North-Western. The amount of measurement 
work performed during the working season in 1882 may be 
roughly estimated as follows :—North-Western Division 901,859 
acres, Western Division 736,037 acres. In the North- 
Western Division, the Aurangabad and Birh Districts and 
four talukas of the Parbhaini District have been measured. 
In the Western Division the measurement of the Naldrug, 
Bidar and Lingsugur Districts has been completed. The 
Shorapur measurements have also been finished with the excep¬ 
tion of one taluka. From 1875 to 1880-81 the classification work 
turned out by the two Surveys amounts to 4,814,499 acres. 
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chapter vi. The following table will afford detailed information on these 

Administra- , j 

tion. heads :— 

Sir Salar Jung’s. 

Ministry 1853-83. “ 

Revenue 
Survey. 

Amount of 
Work. 


Division. 

No. of Villages 
Classed. 

Survey 

Number. 

Area classed in 
Acres. 

North-Western . 

1,750 

464 

151,197 

65,863 

3,633,696 

Western . . 

1,280,903 


Total. 

2,214 

207,060 

4,814,499 



The work done during 1882 may be roughly estimated 
at about 963,382 acres in the North-Western, and 794,322 
acres in the Western Division. The total classification work 
may therefore be set down at J3,787,548 acres. 
tiwDopartmcnt. The total expenditure on the two Divisions up to the end of 
the working season of 1881 amounted to Rs. 11,27,438. The 
cost per acre of measurement operations is 1 anna and 8§ 
pies, of classification 9| pies. In the North-Western Division-, 
Survey rates have been introduced in eleven talukas of the 
Aurangabad District, and in one taluka of the Birh District. 
In the Western Division six talukas of the Naldrug District 
have been settled. The following table will show the difference 
oid and new between the old rates and the Survey Settlement rates in feach 

Settlement w L 

Rates. -r—v • • • 

Division 

North- Western Division . 


Old Rates. 

Survey Rates. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 

Average Rate 
per Acre. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 

Average Rate 
per Acre. 

1,976,733 

Rs. 

19,08,002 

Rs. a. p. 

0 15 6 

2,208,802 

Rs. 

21,89,316 

Rs. a. p. 

0 15 10 
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Western Division . 


Old Kates, 

Survey Rates. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 

Average Rate 
per Acre. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 

Average Kate 
per Acre. 

708,933 

Ks. 

730,212 

Ks. a. p. 

1 0 5 

991,684 

Ks. 

840,104 

Ks. a. p. 

0 13 6 
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From the foregoing statement it will be observed that in the survey Measure- 
North-Western Division the Survey measurements show an in¬ 
crease, as compared with the old recorded area, of something like 
232,069 acres, or 11*7 per cent. In the same manner the new rates 
have increased the assessments by Rs. 2,81,314, or 14*7 per 
cent. It must, however, he noted that there is very little 
difference in the old and new rates as regards the average rate 
per acre, which is 15 annas 5 pies according to the old rates and 
15 annas 10 pies according to the Survey rates, which gives an 
increase of only five pies. 

In the Western Division the Survey measurements 
show an increase, as compared with the old recorded 
area, of 282,751 acres, or 39*87 per cent. In the same 
way, the introduction of the Survey rates has increased 
the assessments by Rs. 1,09,892, or 15*05 per cent. The old 
average rate per acre was Rs. 1-0-6 ; the Survey rate is 
Rs. 0-13-6. It will thus be seen that notwithstanding the 
increase in the amount of assessments the average rate per 
acre is much lower now than what it was before. . The Survey 
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Chapter vi. operations have not tended to enhance the revenues to any great 

Admtatatra* extent) f or this reason, that the old rates of assessment had 

Sir Salar Jung's 

^^Hevenue 1 ' 83 ' reached their maximum limits, and this did not leave much 

Survey. 

margin for any great increase.” 

The Revenue Survey Department is now in charge of 
General Glasfurd, formerly of the Berar Commission. 

Diriment The Samm-Khas Crown Lands.— The Sarf-i-Khas demesnes 

as they exist at present yield an annual revenue of some thirty 
lakhs of rupees, and have reached their present magnitude by 
a process of conglomeration. It was the Nizam Nasiru-d 
Daula who first laid the foundation of these demesnes by 
obtaining a small assignment of taluks for the payment of 
some of the troops that formed his bodyguard. To the 
nucleus thus formed other taluks and villages were added 
from time to time for the payment of troops, palace servants, 
relations, &c., besides muktas and other holdings purchased by 
the Nizam. The demesne lands thus formed were adminis¬ 
tered directly under His Highness’s orders, but taluks be¬ 
longing to them were sometimes made over, as a matter of 
favour or convenience, to some of the chief nobles, frequently, 
though not always, of the Shamsu-l-Umra family, for manage¬ 
ment. The nobles thus favoured had to render full account of 
their charge to His Highness, and were not supposed to 
derive any benefit by it. 

This short historical summary will make it clear why the 
Sarf-i-Khas taluks and villages are scattered all over the 
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country, so that there is hardly a district bnt contains some Sarf-i- chaptervx 
Ivhas land within its boundaries. They were administered at Adm tkTn tea * 

Sir Salar J'irg’a 

one time apart from the khalsa (Government) territory, and had'a 

Department. 

Sadar Talukdar of their own at head-quarters, known as the 
Nazim-e-Madakhil-e Talukahe-Sarf-i-Khas. He had under him 
two Talukdars, those, namely, of Atraf-i-Balda and of the 
Pallam District, which were both Sarf-i-Khas, and a large 
complement of lower officials. 

In the year 1877 the office of Nazim was reduced, and the 
Pallam District and other Sarf-i-Khas taluks and villages in¬ 
corporated for administrative purposes with the Revenue 
Divisions in which they lay. So that, although in some Tahsils 
and Districts containing a sufficiently large number of Sarf-i- 
Ivhas villages to make the work relating to them somewhat 
heavy, a Tahsildar or one or two special Karkuns for this 
Department, as the case may be, are still entertained, the 
administration is, generally speaking, carried on by the Diwani 
officials. The Sarf-i-Khas Treasury and the Sarf-i-Khas 
accounts, however, are kept separate both at Haidarabad and in 
the districts. 

At head-quarters the Revenue administration of Sarf-i-Khas 
Taluks is supervised by the Board of Revenue, the Judicial 
administration by the High Court, and so on. But the Revenue 
receipts are not deposited in the Diwani Treasury, nor are the 
accounts submitted to the Accountant General. All the cash 

remittances from the districts on Sarf-i-Khas account go 

26 
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to the Nazam-i-Makharij, a special Sarf-i-Khas official who 
controls the disbursements under the Government orders. The 
Sarf-i-Khas accounts are submitted through the Sarf-i-Khas 
Secretary. The Sarf-i-Khas stamps are separate. 

It ■will thus be seen that for administrative purposes the 
Sarf-i-Khas Department is divided into two sections or sub¬ 
departments, Receipts (Madakhil) and Expenditure (Makharij). 
01 these two sections the first is incorporated, to all intents and 
purposes, with the general administration of the country, and has 
no special officials except in one district, the Atraf-i-Balda (city 
suburbs), which happens to be all Sarf-i-Khas. The other section 
(Makharij) is administered by a special Sarf-i-Khas official, and 
it was this branch of the Sarf-i-Khas administration that the late 
Minister contemplated placing under a Board of which His 
Highness was to be chairman, the members being selected from 
amongst the principal city nobles. 

Government Stud Farm.—I n 1877 the late Sir Salar Jung 
decided to establish a Government Farm at Rajampett. The 
farm was placed in charge of the Superintendent of Studs and 
Remount Agent. It was established for the purpose of breed¬ 
ing horses and cattle, and for the cultivation of grass and fodder 
for their support. Previous to the establishment of the 
Rajampett farm the Government studs were located at Bidar 
and Kushnur. These establishments, which had been kept up 
at an annual cost of nearly half a lakh of rupees for about a 
century previous to 1877, were broken up. Stallions were 
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placed for breeding purposes in the -various Districts, the Chapter vi'. 
number at present in use being thirty-eight, of which four are Ad uo“! 3tra ' 

Sir Salnr Jnng’s 

at Rajampett. Since the introduction of proper stud arrange- Mi Go4 r rum 8 ent 3 * 

Stud Farm. 

ments the number of horses brought for sale to the Malligaon 
fair has increased from a few hundred to nearly four thousand 
(see Malligaon). In 1881 the first attempts at mule-breeding 
were made at Rajampett. There are at present twelve or 
fourteen donkey stallions on the farm, and the breeding operations 
promise to become successful when, as the Superintendent 
reports, the people “ cease to be prejudiced against a donkey 
serving a mare.’' During the past year or so, upwards of fifteen 
hundred mares have been served in the districts by Government 
stallions, the result being a great improvement in the character 
and quality of the young stock offered for sale at the annual 
horse fair. With the introduction of more stallions still further 
improvements will take place. The average cost of the stallions 
is 1,000 Halli Sicca rupees each, and they are considered by 
competent judges to be of a better stamp than the Government 
stallions in the North-West Provinces. In addition to the farm 
at Rajampett it is proposed to establish farms and stables in the 
different districts for the standing of stallions and rearing of their 
produce. In his latest report the Superintendent of Studs and 
Remount Agent (Mr. Ali Abdulla) writes : “ Previous to my being 
appointed Superintendent of the Government Studs the country 
was infested by stallions owned by people called ‘ Bahat,’ who 
used to tahethem to villages, and mares were served each at a fee 
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of one rupee and four seers of grain. These stallions were inspect¬ 
ed by myself, Mr. Lamb (the principal Veterinary Surgeon of 
Bombay), Major Heyland and Captain Gilchrist, and all of us 
were unanimously of opinion that if such stallions were allowed 
to serve, the famous Dekhan breed of horses would inevitably be 
ruined, as they were, one and all, perfect brutes, with every 
imaginable bad point. With the permission of Government I 
had every stallion found of this description castrated, the owner 
being paid its value.” 

It has been calculated that the number of horses required 
annually for remounts for His Highness’s Regular and Irregular 
Cavalry as well as outside buyers is about 2,000. This number, 
at the average price of Halli Sicca Rupees 400 each, represents 
an annual expenditure of about eight lakhs of rupees, most of 
which at present goes out of the Dominions, whereas if horse- 
breeding is continued on a suitable scale, it is believed that not 
only would the whole of this sum remain in the Dominions, but 
a good deal more would flow in, as the Government of India, as 
well as private buyers, would become large purchasers. It is 
proposed to increase the number of stallions to 63, as the present 
number has been found to be inadequate. 

Of the grass and fodder grown on the Rajampett farm the 
most successful have been Rhea luxurians, which yielded an 
average outturn of 60,000 pounds of green fodder per bigha, 
lucerne yielded the same quantity, kumbu 30,000 pounds. 
Bangalore red cattle cholum 50,000, Indian corn 40,000. 
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English oats have also been grown and found to yield most chaptervi. 
luxuriantly. It is calculated that the oat crop on the farm Adl tion Stra * 

Sir Solar Ji ng'a 

for the current year would have been worth Rs. 5,000, but “adwame^ 3 ' 

Stud Jfarm. 

owing to an unseasonable fall of rain the crop was greatly 
damaged. 

Education. —The old system of educational instruction 0 B d dS«ou . 01 
which prevailed in the Dominions was usually of the simplest 
kind, though quite sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
period during which it was imparted. Boys and j'oung men 
were taught the Koran, the sayings of the prophet, and the 
art of penmanship. There were, however, various educational 
centres, notably that at Bidar, where the ruins of Mahmud Mtd ”****■ 
G-avan’s splendid Madrassa still attest his munificence in the 
cause of education, where pupils underwent a regular course of 
study in Arabic, Persian, Mahomedan Law and Theology, 
and Logic and Philosophy. At these Madrassas or colleges, 
many of which were founded and endowed by the Bahmani 
kings, students were lodged, fed and clothed at the expense of 
the State. Learned Moulvies and teachers were engaged for 
the colleges from Hindustan, Persia, Bokhara and other 
Mussalrnan centres of learning. This was the golden age of 
Mahomedan education in the Dekhan. Later on, when the Decline of Edu. 

cation. 

Bahmani possessions were divided amongst the great feudatories 
of the State, the cause of education found fewer advocates, 
owing perhaps to the unsettled state of the country, caused by 
the constant campaigns of the kings against the Hindus or 
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each other. In those days a good scldier was more valued 
than a clever scholar. Still, the Kutub Shahi kings of 
• Grolkonda, and the Barid Shahis of Bidar, continued to en¬ 
courage learning to some degree by supporting the Ma- 
drassas from Government revenues, hut the schools were 
no longer the great centres of education they had been 
in previous years. In course of time noblemen began 
to engage tutors to instruct their children and those of their 
retainers at home, in preference to sending them to the State 
Madrassas. The higher branches of the old Mussalman educa¬ 
tion were neglected and fell into disuse. The Madrassa endow¬ 
ments were curtailed or misappropriated, and soon public educa¬ 
tion existed in name only. Instruction of a purely religious 
nature began to be imparted at Maznrat schools held at the 
tombs of Mussalman saints and frequently in mosques. Know¬ 
ledge of a religious kind was also imparted at Khankas or 
Mussalman monasteries, the inmates of which were pledged to 
celibacy, and professed to be gifted with second-sight. There 
is but one Madrassa now remaining which is conducted on the 
old plan, that is, of lodging and providing for the personal wants 
of the students—the Madrassa Mahabubia at Haidarabad, so 
named in honour of the young Nizam. It contains between 
sixty and seventy pupils. 

The earlier rulers of the Haidarabad house were too much 
immersed in politics and in checking Maratha aggressions to 
be able to devote much care and attention to the social and 
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educational requirements of their subjects. Indigenous instruc¬ 
tion of some kind doubtless existed, but it was probably not of 
a very high order. About 1830, however, a Madrassa or school 
which achieved some celebrity was started at the Juma Masjid 
in the city of Haidarabad. The institution possessed a very 
competent stalf of Mussalman teachers, and scholars flocked to it 
from all parts of the Dominions. It was not, however, until the 
late Minister accepted office that any vigorous attempt was 
made to resuscitate Mahomedan education. In 1855 the 
Minister founded the Daru-l-Um or Oriental College at Haidara¬ 
bad. The languages taught at this institution were English, 
Arabic, Persian, Telegu and Marathi. A board of governors 
was appointed, and admissions to the school, which were eagerly 
sought for, were granted by the Minister personally. A small 
monthly fee was charged, quarterly examinations were held by 
the board of governors, and prizes, consisting of books and 
scholarships varying from Rs. 8 to Rs. 50 per mensem, were 
awarded annually by the Minister. These scholarships were 
tenable until those who had won them were provided with 
Government situations. 

About this period also applications began to be received from 
the districts for the establishment of schools, which were sub¬ 
sequently opened on requisitions from district officers. Some 
years later, under Government orders, a school was opened in the 
chief village of each taluk, and one at the head-quarters of 
each district. 
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cha pter vi. After the appointment of the Sadru-l-Mahams or Ministers 

Ad Hon. 3tra to the chief Departments in 1868, the educational work, both at 

Sir Salat* Juna’s 

^Education 83 ' Haidarabad and in the districts, was given to the Miscellaneous 
Minister. An Educational Secretary and Director of Public 
Instruction was appointed, and the Department underwent a 
thorough reorganization. A course of study was drawn up for 
the city and district schools, which included grammar, history, 
geography and arithmetic, subjects which had not hitherto been 
regularly taught. District schoolmasters were required to 
pass an examination. Those who failed were removed and 
competent men appointed in their places. The proportions 
ot the Daru-l-Um or Oriental College, which originally had 
branch schools in the vicinity of five of the city gates, were 
curtailed ; only one of the branches, that at the Chadarghat 
gate, now exists. The English school was separated from it 
some years previous to the reorganization (1857), and erected 
into an independent institution under the name of the City 
Anglo-Vernacular School. 

< tJj| college"* In 1869 the Civil Engineering College was established, in 
connection with the Public Works Department, by the Govern¬ 
ment, for the purpose of encouraging the study of engineering 
science amongst the natives of the place. For this purpose 
a knowledge of English was necessary, and a school for impart¬ 
ing instruction in the language was established and made sub¬ 
sidiary to the College. In 1872 the English School hitherto 
attached to the College was separated from it, and erected into 
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an independent institution under the name of the Chadarghat chapter vi. 
Anglo-Vernacular School. Ad uon Stra " 

In the districts the establishment of Vernacular Schools had Mi EdStiom 83 ‘ 
been steadily pushed forward, the number of schools having DL,triot8oho ° 13 * 
risen from ninety to nearly double the number. Later on, it was 
found that some of the schools which were opened on the 
requisition of local officers had few or no pupils, and a rule was 
therefore introduced under which communities petitioning for a 
school bound themselves to pay its cost from the commencement 
should the number of pupils attending it fall below thirty if in a 
taluk, or fifty if at the head-quarters of a district. The 
Government grants scholarships vaying from Re. 1 to Rs. 4 
for district schools, and from Re. 1 to Rs. 15 for those at 
Haidarabad. 

The educational charges for the whole of the Dominions had Ei “«uon»i 
risen from practically nothing to Rs. 45,000 a year, and from 
that sum had grown to Rs. 1,49,000 exclusive of the cost of 
the Civil Engineering College at Haidarabad. 

Seven years since, the first attempts at preparing students at TiwMHiicuia- 
Haidarabad for the Madras University examination were made 
by the staff of the Anglo-Vernacular School at Chadarghat. 

In 1877 the City School, which up to this period had continued 
to be an independent institution, was amalgamated with 
the Chadarghat School; a branch, however, was still kept 
open under the name of the City English School. Pupils are 
taught up to the Middle School and to within one standard 

27 
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Chapter vi. of the matriculation standards. In the same year one out 
tion. of two students sent up succeeded in passing the matricu- 

Sir Halft. June’s i o 

i duration. lation of the Madras University. Two years later Haidarabad 

The Matricula- J 

tionBxamina- wag ma( j e one pf the examination centres of the Madras 
University, and the annual examinations in connection with 
the matriculation have been held here ever since. In the 
same year four out of five students passed in the first class, 

. and the Government, in order to encourage them to continue 
their studies for the First Arts examination, awarded them three 
scholarships of twenty and one of thirty per mensem, tenable 
for two years. 

m 3iSSr In 1880 the Anglo-Vernacular School was affiliated to the 
First Arts standard of the Madras University, and named the 
Haidarabad College. The Principal of the college has a very 
efficient staff of teachers under him; a subsidiary school is 
maintained as a feeder to the college. Pupils when sufficiently 
advanced to enter the collegiate course are removed and placed 
in the lower college classes. The college is divided into three 
divisions—the college, and the upper and lower collegiate 
schools. In 1881 four students came up for First Arts examina- 
natiou and sixteen for the Matriculation examination. Two of 
the former and ten of the latter passed. In this year also the 
college was affiliated to the B. A. standard of the Madras 
University. Scholarships of the total value of Rs. 414 per 
mensem are held by the college students and some of the 
pupils of the upper collegiate school. These scholarships are 
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awarded by the Principal to those students who prove most chapter vn 
efficient in the monthly and quarterly college examinations which Ad uoa. Btra 

• Sir Salar Jimg'.l 

are held. The number of pupils in the college is at present 20, Education. 

The Haldarabad 

and in the upper and lower collegiate schools 64 and 300 re- Collcge ' 
spectively. The annual expenditure on the college and schools is 
Rs. 32,503. The fees collected annually amount to Rs. 1,111. 

A few years since, His Excellency the late Minister established Madram# Auia. 
a Nobles’ School in Chadarghat. The object of the school was 
to impart a sound education in English and vernacular to the 
sons of the city nobles. The institution, at the head of which an 
accomplished English tutor is retained, has been a very great 
success. There are about forty pupils. The Minister’s sons 
were regular attendants until last year. They are taught 
English, Arabic, Persian, History, Geography, &c., and on 
the playground are taught badminton,, cricket, lawn tennis, &c. 

Another school, styled the Madrassa Aizza, was also started, Tbe .S li ras ’ 1 
a couple of years since, by the Minister’s nephew, Nawab 
Mukramu-d-Daula B-ahadur. This school has for its object 
the education of the sons of the upper classes of the city. 

The institution, which now contains 100 pupils, each paying a 
monthly fee of Rs. 10, has been well supported from its com¬ 
mencement. English, Persian and Arabic are the languages 
taught, and the bases of a sound education in other useful 
subjects are imparted. A considerable sum of money has been 
collected, which is to be expended in the erection of a school 
and boarding-house in some suitable locality in the suburbs. 
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chapter vi. The latest addition to the educational institutions of the 
Ad tion. 3tra city is a Night School, which has been started in a building 

Sir S .l»r .Tung’s ° 

Education. close to the late Minister’s palace. It is largely attended by the 

Night School. , . .. . .. . 

clerks and assistants in the public offices m the city who are 
anxious to obtain a knowledge of English, 
other schools. In addition to the educational institutions already noticed in 

Chadarghat, there are the Engineering College, the pupils of 
which undergo a course of study in engineering science, and on 
passing a successful examination are appointed Assistant Engi¬ 
neers in the Public Works Department; the Residency Anglo- 
Vernacular School, St. George Grammar School, the Wesleyan 
and Methodist schools, the Roman Catholic school, which is 
conducted by the Fathers. All these institutions receive 
assistance from His Highness’s Government, either in the shape 
of subscriptions, donations, or grants. 

District Schools. While such great progress has been made at the capital 
in the cause of education, it is satisfactory to find that the 
number of schools in the districts has proportionately 
increased. According to the latest returns the total number 
of Government schools now in existence is 153, of which 
89 are Persian, 41 Marathi, 22 Telegu and 1 English 
(at Aurangabad). The number of private schools in the 
districts is 58, of which there is one English at Khammam. 

There are five Divisional Inspectors, who are stationed one 
in each Division. They travel about the districts and examine 
and report on the schools to the Educational Secretary at 


Divisional 

Inspectors. 
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Haidarabad. A Normal School for the training of schoolmasters chapter vi. 
for the districts exists at Haidarabad. Masters are taught here Ad “^ 3tra ' 

SirSalar Jung’s 

for periods varying from two to four years before being ‘"SS. 81, 
appointed to district schools. A large dep6t for the supply of Norm ‘ a ^ < % 
English and Vernacular school books is attached to the 
Secretary’s office at Haidarabad. 

The Government, however, intend to greatly extend the 
educational system in the districts, and for this purpose school 
committees have been appointed at the head-quarters of each 
zilla to organize a more efficient system of education. Ma- 
drassas or colleges are in course of erection at Kulbarga, 
Aurangabad, and other educational centres. Under the new ad¬ 
ministrative arrangements the Educational Department has been 
placed in charge of the Secretary to Government in the Miscel¬ 
laneous Department until the appointment of a Committee or 
Director of Public Instruction. The estimated expenditure on 
education for the current year is Rs. 2,00,000. 

Public Works Department. —The Public Works Depart- Public Works 

* w Department. 

ment was established in 1868. Previous to that period all works 
of a public nature were carried out by the Revenue officials. In 
the districts there were a few trained men, styled Zilla Engi¬ 
neers, who assisted in the execution of the more important 
public works. These Engineers were stationed at Raichur, 

Naldrug and Aurangabad, and were under the control of the 
Talukdars of their districts. In the year above mentioned it was 
decided to create a regular Public Works Department for the 
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Chapter vi- purpose of undertaking this important branch of administrative 

Adl tion Stra work, which had hitherto been performed in rather a per- 

Sir Salar Jung’s 

M p«bik works' functory manner. A Chief Engineer was appointed, with 

Department. 

om“ 8 Depar 0 t“ instructions to organize a district staff as rapidly as possible. 

mcnt, 

A code, based upon the principles of that in use in Mysore, 
was introduced for the guidance of the Department. A District 
Engineer with an assistant was appointed to each zilla, 
fourteen in all, the general superintendence of the Department 
being entrusted to the Chief Engineer at head-quarters. 
In the next year (1869) the Department was placed 
under the Minister in charge of the Miscellaneous Department, 
and the Chief Engineer became Secretary to him in the Public 
Works Branch. All estimates and plans, however, were sent for. 
sanction to the Prime Minister through the Secretary to 
Government in the Revenue Department. The total strength 
of the Department at this period was twenty-eight, viz., one 
Chief Engineer, nine District Engineers of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
grades, and eighteen Assistant Engineers divided into two 
grades. In 1870 the head of the Department was created 
Secretary to Government for Public Works, the previous 
arrangement under which he had been Secretary to the 
Miscellaneous Minister being cancelled. 

For administrative purposes the country was divided into 
fifteen districts, to each of which an assistant or sub-assistant 
engineer was appointed, according to its size and importance. 
The head of the Department was allowed a staff of engineers 
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to assist him at head-quarters. Districts which were too large Chapter vi. 
to be readily superintended by one official were partitioned Adl tion Stra 

8ir Salar Jnng’f 

into two or more sub-divisions, each of which was placed under 

Depan meat. 

a sub-assistant engineer or inspector or sub-inspector under Con 0 6 f t ™ c e tion 

Department. 

the orders of the district engineer. The subordinate branch 
was divided into assistant engineers of three grades, sub¬ 
assistants having a similar number of grades, and inspectors 
and sub-inspectors of three grades each. In 1871 the title of 
the head of the Department was changed from Chief to Super¬ 
intending Engineer, and eight covenanted Assistant Engineers 
were brought out from England. An Audit Department was also 
established in the same year for the more efficient checking of 
the accounts. During the next four years several changes 
calculated to promote the efficiency of the Department were 
introduced, one of the principal of which was the creation of 
a new grade styled the Divisional or Executive branch, to 
which six of the senior members of the Department were 
appointed. In 1874 a special Engineer was attached to the 
Regular Troops for the construction and repair of military 
buildings. In 1875 a new code of regulations was considered 
and approved by a committee specially appointed for the 
purpose. Under the new code the service was divided into 
two branches—Control and Executive. The Prime Minister 
became the head of the Control, while the Minister in the 
Miscellaneous Department took charge of the Executive 
branch, and all correspondence was conducted through their 
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Cha pter vi. respective Secretaries. The total amount expended on the 
Ad “on atra Department from its commencement down to 1876 was 

.Sir Sa ar Jung's 

Rs. 69,62,673. The cost of Establishment during the same 

Department. 

Department, period was Rs. 25,54,827. The heads of expenditure were as 
follows :—Department of Public Works Proper Rs. 54,88,624, 
General Stores and Workshops Rs. 3,84,890, Chanda Railway- 
Survey Rs. 1,17,844, Coal Fields Rs. 2,09,389, Geological 
Survey Rs. 9,887, General Direction Rs. 7,30,071. During this 
exStoa.: period the principal work undertaken was the anicut for the 
Ibrahimpatam Tank, by means of which water was to be con¬ 
veyed to the tank from the river at Sandanati by a channel 56 
miles long. The original estimate of the cost of this work was 
Rs. 7,70,772, but owing to several important alterations in 
the original scheme the estimate had to be supplemented by a 
fresh one of Rs. 4,00,000. The work was started in July 
1869, and completed in November 1877, at a total cost of 
Rs. 10,55,571. During the same period repairs were exe¬ 
cuted to upwards of fifty large tanks, some of which cost more 
than half a lakh of rupees. A large number of small tanks were 
also put in order during the same period, a number of channels 
were also repaired and wells sunk. At the same time, roads and 
district communications were also well looked after, many fresh 
roads being constructed, and those already in existence being 
maintained in good repair. Buildings for the accommodation of 
the troops were also erected both at Haidarabad and in the 
districts. The Civil buildings erected during the same period 
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consisted, of Jails, Kacharries, Police Nakas, Post Offices, chapter vi. 
Custom Houses, &c. In addition, to these works several im- A ucm Str *' 

Sir Salar Jung’s 

portant surveys were conducted at Haidarabad and its neigh- Mlni8tr yt8i»-s3* 
bourhood, also surveys of the Khammam and VVarda Valley coal 
fields, and for roads from Haidarabad towards Bellary, Mehdak, 

Kuibarga and Warangal. The Workshops, of which mention 
has already been made, were first established in 1870; when first 
commenced they consisted of a saw-mill, a smiths’ shop and a 
carpenters’ shed. Two years later the services of an experi¬ 
enced mechanical engineer were secured, and machinery suited 
for the execution of general mechanical work was ordered from 
England, to meet the demand for good mechanical work which 
had sprung up. General stores, for the supply of office requisites 
to the various Government Departments, were also subse¬ 
quently started and attached to the Workshops. 

In July 1871 Mr. II. Johnston, who was then Secretary to ciiandanaiiway 

Government in the Public Works Department, submitted a 

scheme for a railway from Haidarabad to Chanda via Trimal- 

ghiri and Warangal. The length of the proposed line was 

270 miles, and it was recommended because it was thought that 

it would materially assist in developing the resources of the 

country. A branch line from Warangal to Khamammett was 

also proposed in order to facilitate communication with the 

sea-coast. In 1871-72 surveys of the proposed lines were made 

as far as Warangal and Khamammett, but the country beyond 

the former place was found to present great difficulties on 
28 
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•chapter vi. account of the heavy jungle that had to be penetrated. A 

Adl tion 3lra departmental establishment was, however, organized, and the 

Fir Sabir Jung’s 

''pnbii7vvorkf' survey to Chanda was completed in the middle of May 1872. 

Department. * k 

cha sfirTeyl 1 ' vay Plans and estimates were prepared, and beyond this no further 
steps were taken in 1872. In the next year a Superintending 
Engineer was appointed to the Railway Survey, and the plans 
and estimates were carefully revised. In 1874 the survey levels 
of the proposed line between Haidarabad and Hanamkonda were 
made, and a length of 120 miles cleared and worked out. The 
total cost of this special Railway Survey Department was 
Rs. 1,17,844. 

coai mas. Coal Fields. —The various coal fields existing in His 
Highness’s Dominions were carefully explored during the years 
1871-75 by members of the Department :for an account of the 
operations and the results see the chapter on Productions in 
Yol. I. 

Geological Survey. —In March 1875 a Geological Survey, 
under a Superintendent and an Assistant was started, but opera¬ 
tions were not continued for any length of time, and in the end 
of the same year the post of Superintendent was abolished, and 
the Department was limited to an Assistant Superintendent for 
any special geological work which might he required. In 
October 1875 the Assistant Superintendent was directed to 
examine the country within a radius of twenty miles from 
Haidarabad, and by the end of the year 300 square miles of 
country had been examined. 


Geological 

Survey. 
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The Famine, 187G-77—During the famine which prevailed chapter vi. 

, Administra- 

m these years the Department wasoi the greatest service in the tion. 

v 1 Sir Salar Jung's 

carrying out of relief works in various parts of the Dominions. 

In the year previous the expenditure of the Department had 
been considerably curtailed, but as further reductions were neces¬ 
sary to meet the strain upon the State finances, it was resolved 
to reorganize the district arrangements of the Department. 

Accordingly, for the administration of the Public Works 
Department the entire Diwani territory was divided into six 
Divisions, each Division having an average of three Districts. 

Executive Engineers were appointed to each Division, 
Superintending Engineers to each District. Assistant En¬ 
gineers and Supervisors were also stationed according to the 
necessities of the Public Works. Extended authority was also 
given to Revenue officials to repair all minor works. 

In 1877-78 various works of public importance were carried 
out by the Department. The water supply of the city, which 
was threatened by failure, was restored by clearing out the 
feeder of the Mir Alam Tank, by which an abundant supply was 
procured from the Pali Reservoir and the Ibrahimpattan Canal. 

The Bulkapur Canal, by which water was conveyed from the 
Musi River to the Hussain Sagar Tank, was also cleared out 
and repaired. The restoration of the Bosga Tank, from which 
feeders led to nine other tanks in the vicinity, was also under¬ 
taken at a cost of Rs. 1,16,245. In addition to these works vari¬ 
ous others of importance, such as repairs to tanks, construction 
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chaptervi. of roads, bridges, &c., -were undertaken in the districts. Many 
Adl tion! tra of these works were commenced as famine relief, but were 
completed as public works. 

RwSSon W 0 further changes of importance took place in the establish- 
ments until the new reorganization scheme of last year, particu¬ 
lars of which are given above. Under the proposals contained in 
that scheme the office of Public Works Secretary to the Mis¬ 
cellaneous Minister is to be abolished, and certain other reduc¬ 
tions made. The Public Works Secretary to the Sadru-l-Maham 
is to be appointed Assistant Secretary to the Government in 
the Public Works Department. Three Engineers have been 
appointed to superintend the plans and estimates of public 
works in the districts. The estimated expenditure on Public 
Works for the current year is nineteen lakhs of rupees. 
Affiliated to the Public Works Department is a Civil Engineer¬ 
ing College, at which pupils are received and taught, and after 
examination provided with appointments in the Department. 

Medical Medical Depaetment. —The Medical Department of His 

Department* 

Highness the Nizam’s Government includes two branches of the 
service, the Native Civil and the Military. The Native Civil 
Department is provided with Mahomedan doctors, or, as they are 
called, Hakims, who are all passed graduates of the Haidarabad 
Medical College, and are placed in immediate medical charge 
of their several dispensaries and hospitals. They are selected 
for their posts- by the Residency Surgeon, having been educated 
in their profession by him as Superintendent of the Medical 
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College ; they therefore come under his control in connection chapter vi. 
with the Miscellaneous Department. Ad “™ i 1 3tra ' 

The Civil Dispensary, with a few beds in hospital, and vacci- 
nation at the Residency, under the immediate charge of the mT,* 

Dispetisary. 

Residency Surgeon, were first established some 50 years ago, 
under Dr. Vertue, when he was Residency Surgeon, and Rajah 
Chandu Lai Prime Minister, with a grant of 500 Bagh Chalnai 
Haidarabad rupees per mensem to the Residency Surgeon to 
afford aid to the Nizam’s subjects when he attended at the 
Dispensary. 

When His Excellency the late Nawab Seraju-l-Mulk Baha- Haidantbac! 

Medical College. 

dur was Prime Minister European medical treatment commenced 
to be more appreciated in the city by the nobles as well as 
elsewhere, and the late Nawab Shamsu-l-Umra Bahadur also 
took an interest in the matter, and sent scholars to be taught 
the profession at the Medical College. The institution was 
opened by Dr. W. C. MacLean in September 1846, when the 
late General Praser was Resident, upon an allowance to the 
Superintendent of 500 Bagh Chalnai Haidarabad rupees per 
mensem, with an East Indian Translator and a Munshi to help 
at the lectures. Seven years afterwards, in 1853, the success of 
the College was evident, for 18 candidates for the certificate of 
qualification were examined by a committee, 10 of whom passed 
in the high standard adopted, and received their final certifi¬ 
cates. In 1854, 7 of the remaining 8 candidates were found 
qualified. Subsequently, Dr. MacLean had to give up his 
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chapter vi. appointment as Residency Surgeon on promotion, and with it the 
Ad tion lstia " superintendence of the College. He had taught 16 Mahomedan 

Sir Salar Juries . _ . 

Win McaS 3 ' 83 ' gentlemen in their own language to be good physicians and 

Department. 


Haidarabad 
Medical College. 


Residency 

Surgeons 


Medical School. 


surgeons, they possessed means of affording incalculable benefit 
to thousands of their owu countrymen, their private conduct 
without exception proved unassailable, and they have always 
been well spoken of by succeeding Residency Surgeons, while 
their professional assiduity has been such as to meet approval, 
and in some cases high commendation ; some of them are in 
lucrative practice in the city, and are skilful operators and 
accoucheurs. 

The following were the successive Residency Surgeons after 
Dr. MacLean’s departure :— 

Dr. George Smith, M.D.. I.M.D. of Madras. 

do. do, do. 

do. do. of Bengal, 

do, do, 

do. do. 

twice during Dr. Wyndowe’s absence on furlough. 
Dr. S. J. Wyndowe retired in 1881. 

Dr. T. Beaumont is at present the Residency Surgeon and 
Superintendent of the Medical School, with the services of an 
apothecary and native dresser and hospital establishment to 
work the Civil Dispensary. At the Medical College, close by, 
he has the services of an East Indian translator, two passed 
graduates, and an assistant for chemistry, and two Munshis to 


J, B. Fleming, 
J, Pemberton, 
S. J. Wyndowe, 
J. Law, 


of Madras. 

do. officiated 
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assist in the lectures, which are given daily except Saturdays chapter vi 
and Sundays. In the upper class there are three divisions of Ad “jSj?. tfa ' 
Iiakim students, in all numbering 25, viz., 2 East Indians, Minl Stoi a ' 83, 
1 Parsi, 1 Hindu, and the rest are Mahomedans. There are also school. 

three divisions of the Berar class of dresser students studying 
separately ; in all there are 18 students, one a Hindu and the rest 
Mahomedans. The subjects taught in the Hakim class, in their 
own language, are chemistry, materia medica, anatomy, physio¬ 
logy, dissection, medicine theoretical and practical, surgery, mid¬ 
wifery, and diseases of children. The period of study averages 
between 5 years for the dressers and 7 years for the hakims. 

The appointment of hakims to the districts and taluks Appointment, 

of Hakims. 

rendered it necessary to provide them with European 
medicines and instruments, &c., obtained from England, hence 
the establishment of a Civil Medical Stores under the 
Superintendent of the Medical College. As all the hakims 
constituting the body of medical officers placed in the civil 
medical charge of dispensaries and hospitals are graduates 
of the College, they therefore come under the control of the 
Residency Surgeon, and the inspection of a British medical 
officer of the Madras Presidency recently appointed, and paid 
for by His Highness the Nizam’s Government, as an assistant 
to the Residency Surgeon. Medicines are issued annually to 
the dispensaries and hospitals at the capital and in the districts 
upon indents from the hakims, and they furnish their reports 
of the numbers treated by them to the Residency Surgeon. 
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chapter vi- The increased attendance of patients at the Residency 

AdD tSn. tra Civil Dispensary, and an utter want of sufficient hospital 

Sir Salar Jung’s 

Miui Medicif" 83 ' accommodation, as well as support for the poor and distressed 

Department. 

Afzm Ganj whilst under medical treatment, rendered it an act of humanity 

Hospital. 7 J 

to erect a large hospital in a suitable locality as conveniently 
near as possible to the city. Accordingly, a building was 
erected on the right of the main road leading to the city, 
about 250 yards from the bridge crossing the Musi, which is 
designated the Afzul Ganj Hospital. The building encloses 
a square piece of ground, and has an open verandah ward 
running the whole length''of the right wing. On its opposite 
side the left wing contains several suitable rooms for the accom¬ 
modation of patients of a better class, and Gosha females, who 
have to support themselves whilst under treatment,. A new 
lengthy closed ward has lately been added to the extreme end 
of the quadrangle, and at the entrance in front of the square there 
are rooms for surgical cases, store rooms, &c. At the right- 
hand corner of the front of the hospital a suitable dispensary 
affords admission to daily out-patients, direct from the main road. 
There is within the quadrangle a separate operating theatre, 
at the end or corner of the right wing, and a female examining 
room on the opposite corner continuous with the left wing, where 
a lady doctor and East Indian nurse are in attendance to 
treat diseases of women and cases of midwifery. 

There are three Mahomedan graduates and passed hakims 
and three dressers in daily attendance ; a vaccinator and regular' 
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hospital establishment is provided for all necessary purposes, chapter vr. 
Passed medical students from the Medical College have to attend Ad uoT tra ' 
for several months to qualify in the practical portion of the ' 88 ' 

profession. The Residency Surgeon exercises general supervi- 
sion over the hospital, he visits professionally His Highness the 
Nizam once a week, and his aid is frequently sought, together 
with the assistance of the graduates of the College employed, by 
the city nobles whenever sickness occurs amongst them. 

There is a Civil Jail Dispensary inside the city under the medi- 
cal charge of a graduate hakim of the College. A graduate. of 

peiiuary. 

the Medical College is Coroner of the city and suburbs, and has a 
Police Dispensary outside the city at Yakutpura. There is also c SJ;XJa c I. at 
an Hospital attached to the Jail outside the city at Chinchalguda, 
under the medical charge of a College graduate as the hakim. 

In the District Jails of Aurangabad, Raichur, Kulbarga, &c., the 

the patients are always attended, to by the hakims, graduates of 
the Medical College, w T ho are in medical charge of the local Dis¬ 
pensaries. 

There are 40 Dispensaries in the districts, and seven in the 
city and suburbs. 

The Military Medical Department consists of 1 Senior Surgeon 
exercising general supervision over the Military Hospital, with 
a Surgeon and Hospital establishment attached to each Regi¬ 
ment of Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry. There are 2 Horse 
Batteries and 1 Bullock Battery, with a Medical Officer, 

2 Dressers and Hospital establishment attached ; 4 Cavalry 

29 
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Chapter VI. Regiments with a Medical Officer, Dresser and Hospital estab- 
tion. lishment to each, and in like manner 3 Infantry Regiments 

Sir Salar Jung’s J ° 

Mln Sr- 83 - with their complement of medical men. 

Department. 

cityTroopH. The City Troops comprise 3 Infantry and 1 Arab and Rokilla 
Regiment. There is one European, one East Indian and one 
Mabomedan hakim in medical charge of the troops ; they 
send in their indents for European medicines, &c., to be passed 
and supplied at the Regular Troops Medical Stores. The 

wStaustSS Senior Surgeon has also the supervision of the Military Medical 
Stores, and obtains on indent annual supplies of European 
medicines, &c., to comply with the indents of the Regular and 
City Troops.. A Medical Storekeeper and a Staff Surgeon are 
also attached to the Regular Troops. These commissioned 
officers, and dressers, grade according to service, and are 
selected from the European and East Indian classes of men 
who have graduated from the Contingent and Madras Medical 
College, as well as medical men holding British diplomas. 

Medical officers. There are only two graduates of the Haidarahad Medical College 
serving in the Regular Troops, on account of their knowledge 
of English, both are Mahomedans : one is posted to a Cavalry 
and the other to an Infantry Regiment. 

Until recently the Senior Surgeon held medical charge of the 
European, East Indian and Parsee civil employes of the Govern¬ 
ment ; as well as the medical charge of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Public Works Department at Chadarghat. Towards 
the close of last year, a medical officer was engaged in England 
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to fill the post of Civil Surgeon. He has a dispensary and a chapter vi. 
first grade hakim under him in Chadarghat, and is in civil AdI tira Stra 
medical charge of all the European and the higher native ‘ ' 

m . Medical Officers. 

omcials in the service. 

Administrative Charges. —The payments to His High- Charges, 
ness for the current year amount to Rs. 32,50,000. This 
amount includes pensions paid to various members of His High¬ 
ness’s family, including the zenanas of the late and former 
Nizams, household and table expenses, &c. It is derived from the 
Sarf-i-khas or crown jagirs, which are at present administered by 
Divani officials. The annual salary drawn by the late Minister 

. rids* 

was Rs. 1,63,636. The Peshkar’s salary is Rs. 1,09,090. These 
sums are considerably less than the emoluments attached to the 
offices of Prime Minister and Peshkar in former days. Mir Alam, 
who was Prime Minister in the early years of the present century, 
received about twenty-two lakhs of rupees per annum, andNawab 
Seraju-l-Mulk, Sir Salar Jung’s uncle and immediate prede¬ 
cessor, three lakhs per annum. The Peshkari and other fees 
under Rajah Chandu Lai, the grandfather of the present incum¬ 
bent, amounted to between four and five lakhs per annum. 

Excluding the salaries of the Minister and Peshkar the annual 
expenditure on administration at head-quarters is about 
Rs. 8,50,000. This sum also includes the salaries of the Sadar 
Talukdars or Commissioners of Divisions. 

The Mint. —As noticed elsewhere, there were thirty years Different kinds 

’ J J of Currency. 

since no less than fifteen or twenty different descriptions of coin 
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current in His Highness’s Dominions, most of which were of 
a very debased description. These coins were valued at from 
• fifteen to fifty per cent, less than the British rupee. The 
values of some of the better description are given below; 
debased coinage was openly exchanged for the better kinds at 
fixed rates of percentage well known to some of the Sahukars : 


Halli Sicca Rupees for 100 British.Rs. 119 11 1 

Govindbaksh do. do. . ,, 119 13 5 

Narainpeth do. do. . ,, 122 5 1 

Segur do. do. „ 132 13 10 

Gudwal do. do. „ 129 6 6 

Bagh Chalnai do. do. . ,, 121 0 0 


Counterfeit money was coined openly. In 1854 the condition, 
of the money market at Haidarabad was described as having 
become so bad, “ from the influx of base money, that traders 
having bills upon the Sahixkars pay a premium of from twelve 
annas to one rupee per cent, to obtain transfers upon their 
constituent houses in lieu of cash. The large capitalists 
exchange transfers, or, upon the strength of their credit, pass 
sealed bags, called badlas, supposed to contain money, to each 
other—a bad substitute for bank notes.” 

In 1855 the Rajah of Wanparti, a tributary Zamindar, was 
tried by a mixed commission of European and native officers 
and convicted of forgery and uttering debased coin from his 
mint at Segur. He was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 

The numerous private mints which existed all over the 
country were not suppressed without some trouble ; several 
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years elapsed before the currency of the Dominions was cleansed chaptervi. 
of the great quantities of debased coin imported into it, and Ad uon Stra 

Sir Salar Jung's 

many examples had to be made. Now, however, the silver M rrivatoS“' 
coinage of the Government is altogether above suspicion—base 
rupees find currency occasionally, though probably not more 
frequently than in the neighbouring British territories. Halli 
Sicca rupee and eight-anna and four-anna pieces are the only 
silver coins now minted ; copper dubs are also struck. Gold 
rnohurs, valued at Rs. 20, and huns worth Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8, are 
also struck, but chiefly for private individuals. Up to 1858 the 
coins struck at the Haidarabad mint bore an inscription 
relating to the King of Delhi, to the princes of which house 
the Nizams had up to that period always professed allegiance* 

In consequence of the events of the Mutiny, however, it was 
not deemed advisable to continue to superscribe the ex-king’s 
name upon the coins, and it was accordingly expunged in the 
year alluded to, and the superscription altered to “ Sicca Nizamu- 
1-Mulk Bahadur Asaf Jah.” 

Post Office.— Twenty or thirty years since, postal commu- Post omen, 
nication between the various parts of 'His Highness’s Dominions 
was both precarious and uncertain. Letters were usually 
conveyed by special messengers, and even then the roads were 
in such an unsafe condition that they did not always, reach their 
destination. Regular postal communication between the Reorganization 

of the Depart* 

capital and the districts was first established about 1862. ment ' 

Twelve years since, the Department was remodelled, and an 
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Chapter vt improved postal service introduced. A Post Master General 

A “ a - was appointed at head-quarters, and post offices were opened 

Sir Salar Jung’s 1 

at the head-quarters and chiet towns m each taluka, and a 

Reorganization _ _ 4 _ 

gj*® regular system ot daily delivery established between the chief 
towns of the zilla and the talukas by means of postal 
runners. This system is still in vogue all over the districts 
excepting where there are cantonments of the Contingent Force, 
as at Jalna, Aurangabad, Mominabad, Hingoli, &c., where the 
mail bags are conveyed by tonga ddk from the nearest rail¬ 
way station to the cantonment post office. Daily mails are 
made up and despatched from the Haidarabad Post Office to 
each of the Divisions. Those for the North-Western are des¬ 
patched as far asKulbargaby rail, and from thence are conveyed 
on foot by postal runners. 

The expenditure of the Department exceeds the income by 
about Rs. 1,38,000. This deficiency in the income of a depart¬ 
ment, which elsewhere usually yields a handsome profit, is 
accounted for by the fact that the postage on local and internal 
communications only is realized by His Highness’s Govern¬ 
ment. Letters to and from British territory pass chiefly through 
the post offices attached to the Residency, or those at Sikan- 
darabad, Aurangabad, Jalna, Hingoli, &c. In addition to those 
there are no less than nineteen or twenty British posting sta¬ 
tions in various parts of the Dominions. The greater portion of the 
Mufassal correspondence passes through .these stations. The 
reason of this preference is that previous to the establishment of 


Expenditure 
of the Depart¬ 
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regular and safe postal communication by the Nizam’s Govern- chaptervi 
ment the people had been accustomed to use the British post, 



which in His Highness’s Dominions is always provided with a 


guard and is quicker in transit. 

Municipalities. —Though much progress has been made Municipalities, 
in sanitation of late years, yet the condition of Haidarabad and 
some of the principal towns in the districts is still very far 
from being perfect. In his Administration Deport for 1869-70 
the Resident, Mr. Saunders, relates that “ when the father of 
the late Nizam was once reminded by the Resident that his capital 
stood in need of sanitation, his reply was * hadim se kasif ,’ or 
‘ from ancient times it has been unswept.’ ” Since then great 
progress has been made in the sanitation of the capital. Streets 
have been widened, drains and gutters laid down, and the daily 
accumulations of refuse regularly removed. Last year the 
Government passed a Municipal Act for the capital, under the 
provisions of which a committee, composed of an equal number 
of official and non-official members, meets regularly, under the 
presidency of Nawab Shahab Jung Bahadur, to discuss munici- 
. pal questions concerning the city. An annual budget of the 
estimated income and expenditure is to be submitted in 
future to the Government, and provision has been made for 
the proper expenditure of the sums sanctioned under the different 
heads. Under the new administrative arrangements the City 
and Mufassal Municipalities are placed under the control of the 
Miscellaneous Secretary. A suburban Municipality, consisting 
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Chapter vx of a Commissioner with assistants and a suitable staff for 
tion. conservancy arrangements, was also established last year. The 

Sir SaI«Tr .Tang’s 

conservancy of the Residency bazaars is supervised by the 
Superintendent, who is responsible to the Resident for their 
sanitary condition. In the Mufassal the only towns which 
possess municipal committees at present are Aurangabad, 
Kulbarga and Raiehur. It is contemplated by Government, 
however, to extend a proper system of Municipalities to all the 
large towns and villages throughout the Dominions, and to 
introduce a system of light taxation for conservancy and 
sanitary purposes. At Kulbarga the plan has been already 
developed with considerable success, the local Municipal 
Committee realizing an income of about Rs. 1,000 per mensem 
from a light wheel and market tax. The estimated expenditure 
on Municipalities for the current year is Rs. 6,00,000. 

Tnam Commission. —Previous to the year 1875 there were 
small establishments in each Division for the supervision of 
Inam lands and cash payments. In that year, however, a head 
office was established at Haidarabad, presided over by an Inam 
Commissioner, who had assistants posted in the districts. The 
assistants were abolished after a few years’ trial, and up to last 
year tne Department consisted of one Commissioner and a small 
establishment. Last year, however, the Department was Strength¬ 
ened by the appointment of two additional Commissioners, who 
with the one already in office form a board by whom all questions 
relating to Inam grants are settled. The total annual value of 
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the lands, grants and cash Inams which have reverted to the chaptervi. 
Government since the establishment of the Department amounts Ad ^ stra ’ 

Sir Salar Jung'fl 

to upwards of four lakhs of rupees. 

Stamp Office. —Stamps were not regularly introduced into Thostaap 
His Highness’s Dominions until the year 1864 ; previous to that 
they had been in use in the Restored Districts of Raichur, 

Lingsugur and Naldrug, and also in those of Indur and Ambar. 

The use of stamps, however, was not made compulsory until 
after the introduction of the Zillabandi system of administration, 
fourteen years since. The expenditure of the Department is 
divided into two heads—the cost of purchasing the paper and 
stamping machinery, and the salaries of the establishment; and, 
secondly, the commission on the sale of stamps. Formerly there 
were two Departments for the sale of the two different 
kinds of stamps, revenue and judicial, but in 1877 both were 
amalgamated and placed under one Superintendent. The 
estimated income under this head for the current year is 
Rs. 2,20,000. 

Military.— The total cost of the military establishments of His unitary. 
Highness’s Government under the old rdgime wasRs. 81,71,479 
per annum. If the Jamadars, to whom the military arrangements 
of the State were entrusted, were not paid in cash, they were 
allotted large tracts of country under the name of tankha jagires, 
the greater part of the revenue of which found its way into 
the Jamadars’ pockets, as the troops were underpaid and 
usually in arrears. Since then the number of troops in the pay 
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chapter vi. of the State has been much reduced, and their cost diminished 
Ad uon. Stra by nearly twenty lakhs of rupees, the estimated expenditure under 

SirSalar Jung’s 

the bead of Military for the current year being Rs. 63,00,000. 
The total strength of the forces maintained by the State, includ¬ 
ing non-combatants and camp-followers, is as follows :—Regular 
Troops 6,528. Irregulars of all arms 24,173. All orders or instruc¬ 
tions to the Regular Troops are issued through the Military 
Secretary, and those to the Irregulars through Kadir Jung 
Bahadur, excepting the Arabs, Rohillas, Sikhs and Pathans, who 
are controlled by their Jamadars. 

Abkari and Customs. —The revenue of the State from the 
Abkari Department has increased from about a lakh and a half 
‘n 1854 to Rs. 29,00,000, which is the estimated amount of 
revenue from this source during the current year. This great 
increase is not due to any increased taxation ; on the contrary, a 
good many illegal cesses which were levied under this head have 
been abolished, and the tax on the mohwa flower, which was raised 
some years since to Rs. 10 per pulla, has been reduced to Rs. 5. 

The Customs receipts for the current year are estimated at 
Rs. 40,00,000. When the system of transit duties was abo¬ 
lished an ad-valorem, tariff was fixed for articles on which duty 
was to be charged at the barriers. In order to realize this duty 
twelve custom-houses were established, six in His Highness’s 
Dominions, viz ., Naldrug, Paithan, Lingsugur, Kodar, Wara 
Palli, Rajora Manakgarh, and six in the Haidarabad Contingent 
cantonments of Jalna, Aurangabad, Mominabad, Hingoli. 


Customs. 
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Lingsugur and Sikaudarabad. No duties are levied on articles chapter vi. 
nassino- through His Highness’s Dominions from British terri- AcU u?n 0tr& 
torv. but goods intended for the capital and Sikandarabad or 

J ’ ° Customs. 

Bolaram are taxed on arriving at the custom-houses located Custom3, 
at those places, and not on the frontier. Karovgiri is an octroi 
or town duty levied on the industrial products of the country 
at the rate of so much per bullock or cart load, or per one hundred 
rupees of value. The average rate ol duty levied on both im¬ 
ports and exports is Rs. 4 per cent. 

The State Railway. —The State Railway between Haidara- Railway, 
bad and Kulbarga was completed in 1874, at a cost of 
Rs. 1,37,95,648, of which the sum of Rs. 1,10,72,977 was 
obtained by the sale of shares, and the balance, Rs. 27,22,6<0, 
was provided by the State treasury. Since its opening the ex¬ 
penditure on the line has exceeded the income by sums varying 
from two to three and a half lakhs per annum. The estimated 
revenue and expenditure for the current year are sixteen 
and eighteen lakhs of rupees respectively. The construction 
of a line from Haidarabad vid Warangal to the Wardha 
Valley is under consideration of Government. In the event oi 
the proposal being sanctioned it is probable that the present 
State line will be amalgamated with the new line, and both 
handed over to an English Company for a term of years. 

Berar Surplus. —The surplus revenue of the Berar Assigned 
Districts—that is, the balance which remains after defraying the 
cost of collection, of the Civil, Military and Public Works 
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cha pter vi- Establishments, including the Berar Secretariat attached to the 
Adl tian atra Residency at Haidarabad—is paid over annually to His High- 

, Sir Salar Jung’s 

ness’s Government. A small reserve fund is retained for the 

Surplus. _ . 

current expenses of the ensuing year. The surplus has risen 
from two lakhs of rupees in 1864 to Rs. 19,00,000, the estimated 
receipts under this head of income for the current year. 

Forests. —Twelve years since, a Conservator of Forests was 
appointed, but previous to that period much valuable timber 
had been cut down, and the forests almost denuded of large 
trees. Owing to the absence of a proper system of conservancy, 
the large teak forests on the banks of the Godavari had almost 
disappeared. However, since the introduction of a thorough 
system of conservancy much has been done to retrieve the past. 
The Conservator has two assistants and a large staff of jamadars 
and foresters, who are located permanently in the districts. The 
principal forests are in the districts bordering on the Godavari— 
Kharmnam, Yelgandal and Nandair. Their area is not known, but 
the Government has recently sanctioned the survey and demar¬ 
cation of all the State forests. The most valuable are those in 
the sub-division of Etur Nagaram, which yield tine teak and 
other timber. In the event of a railway being constructed to 
Chanda vid Warangal these forests will prove of much value. 

As mentioned above, the new administrative changes were in 
course of introduction by the late Minister previous to his visit 
to Aurangabad in attendance on His Highness in January last. 
A short time after his return (on February 8th) he was seized 
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with the illness which terminated fatally. The most important 
of the new departments, the Revenue Board, had commenced 
work three months previously, and the rules and regulations for 
the remainder had been drawn up and submitted to His 
Excellency for his approval and sanction, which had in some 
instances been accorded. The Minister’s sudden death 
temporarily paralyzed the whole of the administration, which 
was thus deprived of the guidance of him who had created it. 
His Excellency’s unwearying industry and patience were such 
that all administrative work, even down to the minutest details, 
received his attention. One of the objects of the new adminis¬ 
trative scheme had been to lighten as far as possible the great 
burden of his work by placing more power in the hands of the 
Heads of Departments. After the Minister’s death the 
Peskhar, Rajah Naraindhar Pershad, was temporarily placed 
in charge of the Government until arrangements could be 
made for filling as far as possible the great void which Sir 
Salar Jung’s death had caused. The Hon’ble Sir Steuart 
Bayley, who was Resident at Haidarabad in 1881-82, was 
deputed by the Government of India to construct a new 
scheme of government in consultation with the Resident. After 
careful deliberation it was decided to appoint the Peskhar, Rajah 
Naraindhar Pershad, and Nawab Mir Liak Ali, Sir Salar 
Jung’s eldest son, joint administrators. A Council of Regency 
with H. H. the Nizam as Chairman was also created, the 
members being Nawab Bashiru-d-Daula, Nawab Shamsu-1- 
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Chapter VI. Umar a and Rajah Naraindhar Pershad, with Nawab Mir Liak 

Admfchstra- pji as Secretary. The general conduct of the Government is 

tion. ( 

entrusted to the joint administrators, the business of the Council 

Present 

AdmtolHtration. con fi ne( j to the granting of khillats, palace affairs, matters 

relating to the personal welfare of His Highness, and such 
administrative matters as may belaid before it by the Secretary, 
or as the Council may call for through the joint administrators. 

LAND TENURES. 

Land Tenures. Land Tenuees.— The land tenures which have prevailed 
in the Dominions from very early times are the Mirasi, 
Ghatkuli, Inam and Watandari. The first tenure is much the 
oldest of the four ; under it holdings descended from father to 
son according to the Hindu law of inheritance, being equally 
divided amongst the male heirs. Under this tenure, when the 
rights of the Mirasdar were respected, he could not be disturbed 
save for the non-payment of Government dues. Even if a 
Mirasdar abandoned his lands, either he or his heirs might 
reclaim them after any lapse of time. A Mirasdar had the right 
to sit in the village council. 

The Ghatkuli tenure was established on Mirasi lands 
which had been thrown out of culture either by the death 
or absence of the Mirasdar. Cultivators holding under 
the Ghatkuli tenure were liable to be dispossessed on 
the return of the original Mirasdar. Ghatkuli tenures, 
however, frequently lasted for very long periods, alto¬ 
gether replacing the Mirasdari tenure. Tenants who had 
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occupied lands for long periods under this tenure were seldom chapter vi. 
displaced. More recent holders under this tenure were Ad uon 8tra 

Sir Salar Jung^a 

styled Upri tenants, or tenants-at-will, a class of tenants M i!“naxenu?Sl 8 ' 
which in many places gradually replaced the old Mirasdari 
proprietors. But during the troublous times of the Mah- 
ratta ascendancy, and the unsettled state of the country 
in the earlier years of the present century, before the introduc¬ 
tion of a satisfactory land administration, in many places these 
forms of tenure disappeared. 

Forty years since, the prevailing tenures in Mahratwari dis¬ 
tricts were the Mirasdari and Upri. Under the former the 
cultivators held their land in fee conditionally on rendering 
the Government a stated amount, in money, of the produce. 

The sums to be paid were fixed annually by the Talukdars 
or their deputies. The Upri system was simply tenancy- 
at-will. The cultivator under this tenure tilled lands, 
not his own, under agreements or kauls made annually 
with the Revenue authorities of the district. Writing on the 
land tenures in the Paithan Circar of the N. W. Division 
upwards of 30 years since, Dr. Bradley stated that the true 
Mirasdar had disappeared from the district. Under the Toka 
tenure, which was one of those then prevailing, the ryot 
entered into an undertaking to pay high rates for his tenure, 
and to meet such imposts as might be exacted from him by 
the district revenue officials. The Istawali tenure, which 
is noticed further on, was also prevalent in Mahratwari. 
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chaptervi. Under the Toha tenure, writes Dr. Bradley, “the mode 

Ad, tion stra ' generally followed is for the person contracting for the revenue 

Sir Salar Jung’s 

““a Tenures?'to obtain the highest possible amount of rent short of actually 
driving the land out of cultivation, and from the love the culti¬ 
vator bears to his fields his forbearance has to be tried severely 
before he abandons them.” 

Tenancy on sufferance, however, was the prevailing form of 
tenure. The Government revenue farmers and petty officials 
exacted all they could from cultivators of this clasis, leaving 
them a bare subsistence, or ousted them from their holdings 
if they were unable to pay the farmer’s demands and their 
own. Thirty or forty years since, the whole of the Raichur 
Doab, with the exception of the Deodrug Pargana which 
was farmed by the Shorapur Raja, was ruled by a wealthy 
Zamindar of Raichur who paid the Government a fixed 
sum, and realized his collections from the ryots through 
Amildars, one of whom was stationed in each pargana. It was. 
said of these officers—“ They have all but one object, that of 
obtaining the greatest possible amount of revenue, and the 
impolitic eagerness with which this is pursued leads to feuds, 
oppressions and evils of all kinds.” The Zamindars and other 
landed proprietors in the Telingana Districts usually treated 
their own tenants with some amount of leniency, but the 
revenue farmers of the Government lands exacted all they 
could during the uncertain period of their rule, and often 
dealt hardly and cruelly towards the ryot, who, when the seasons 
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failed, usually had no alternative between going to prison 
or abandoning his home, the latter course being generally 
preferred. 

The Inam tenure exists on lands either held rent-free on 
service conditions, or upon a Government rent lower than the 
rent in force on the Government lands. These lands have been 
given in return for military or other services, for the main¬ 
tenance of troops, the support of religious establishments, both 
Mahomedan and Hindu, and the performance of various 
religious ceremonies. 

Watandari lands are held rent-free by Deshmukhs, Desh- 
pandias and Patels, tlie former revenue officials and collectors 
of the country.. Formerly Watan or rent-free lands were also 
granted to the various grades of balutidars or village servants, 
but in most instances lands so granted have been resumed and 
cash payments substituted. 

No proprietary rights other than those of the Government 
and the owners of alienated lands existed in former days. The 
Mirasdar could not be called a proprietor : he was only one so 
long as the State demand fell short of the net produce of the 
land which he cultivated. But it was in the power of the 
State, and the power was frequently wielded, to increase its 
demands to such a degree that the whole of the net produce of 
the Mirasdar’s land was absorbed for assessment and other 
charges. So long as the State demands were not fixed in perpe¬ 
tuity or for a term of years, but were liable to arbitrary 
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chapter vi. enhancement of the nature described above, neither the 
Adl tion Stra Mirasdar nor the Upri nor Ghatkuli landholder could be said 

Sir Salar Jiuig’s 

'Sn“ to be a proprietor. 

Old Tenures. The following is a description of some of the other land 
tenures which were prevalent in former times. A few of them 
still exist, but in very much modified forms ; the majority 
disappeared when land tenures throughout the Dominions were 
settled upon a proper and systematic basis. The most impor¬ 
tant was the Sarbasta haul , or tenure under which Zamindars 
farmed the revenue. The period of tenure varied greatly, its 
duration depending entirely upon the caprice of the farmer-in¬ 
chief, usually a Guttadar or Talukdar. As a proof of the length 
of the tenures which some of the Zamindars obtained it may 
be mentioned that although the Sarbastadari system was 
practically abolished with the introduction of the Zillabandi 
system of revenue administration fourteen years since, yet 
some Zamindars still hold villages under the Sarbasta tenure. 
They are, however, very few in number, and were-granted to 
their present occupants in perpetuity on quit-rent tenures. 
Under Rajah Chandu Lai many wealthy villages were given to 
Brahmins under what was known as the Agrasi tenure. The 
village rents were collected by Government officials and were 
not farmed out, but the rates were very low, thus yielding a 
handsome profit to those who ‘‘held the villages in tenure. 
Another tenure in Telingana was the Bit muJcta, under which 
individuals held villages for a fixed period of years under very 
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favourable terms. This tenure was so much sought after that 
some of the Deshpandias were willing to forego their claims of two 
and a half per cent, on the revenue collections of their districts, 
provided they were given villages under it. The Shari hissa 
was also another Telingana tenure of the batai or payment-in¬ 
kind system. The cultivator in return for his tenure agreed to 
give certain shares of the produce to the Zamindar and the 
Government, usually about two-thirds of the whole crop. The 
Nakd maJcta was a tenure under which the cultivator held his land 
in return for a cash payment for each crop. The .sum levied was 
usually eight annas per bigha. This was not a common tenure, as 
few cultivators were able to make cash payments in those days. 
Another form of tenure was the Ijara haul, the terms of which 
were similar to the Sarbastaclari except that the holder was 
usually a Patel. This tenure was also granted to individuals who 
agreed to repopulate deserted villages by repairing ruined tanks. 

The Papal tenure, which formerly prevailed amongst some 
of the poorest of the Telingana cultivators, is described as one 
in which the cultivator, in consideration of the seed lent to him 
and the use of bullocks for his plough, gave up one-half of the 
share of the produce left him by Government to his creditor. 
Another tenure was the Khalsa, under which lands belonging 
to the Government used sometimes formerly to be let: and the 
Umuli, a tenure under which lands were let on perpetual leases 
on low rents in return for some hereditary service. These 
tenures were usually held by Deshmukhs and Patels. The 
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Chapter vi. Mukta , an annual quit-rent for a piece of land held for a speci- 

Ad tion. 3tra fied period, usually ten years or more. Under this tenure 

SJr Salar Jung’s 

M i i /und r Te 1 nure 8 e 3 ' garden lands were cultivated. The rent per bigha varied from 
two rupees for red soil, and from two to four for black. Istawa : 
under this tenure waste lands were let to cultivators at an 
annually increasing rent for the first four or five years, after 
which it became fixed. Red soil was let for the first year at 
8 annas per bigha—the rent increasing by small annual increments 
till it reached .Rs. 2 per bigha in the fifth year, at which it 
became fixed. Black soil was leased on these terms for shorter 
periods, the rental commencing at one rupee per bigha and 
reaching the maximum, Rs. 3, in the third year. Paikari: 
this was an annual tenure under which a portion of the lands 
of a village were let to people from a neighbouring hamlet on 
favourable terms. It is described as a tenure which was liable 
to frequent abuse, as the inhabitants of a village would often 
leave their own lands untilled if they could obtain land amongst 
their neighbours on more favourable terms. Kulhari: this 
was the hatchet tenure in use on jungly lands, under which a 
man was allowed to cultivate as much as he could clear with his 
hatchet on paying a rental of from four to eight annas per 
bigha. There were also various kinds of plough tenures, as 
Nagar, under which the ryot paid Rs. 15 per annum, and was 
allowed to cultivate as much land as he could plough ; the Arka, 
under which the cultivators using two bullocks to their ploughs 
paid at the rate of from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 per annum; the 
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Shistarka, or ploughs requiring four bullocks, paid from Rs. 10 chapter vx 
to Rs. 20 ; the sums to be paid were determined by the Ad “^ 3tra ' 

Sir Salar Jung's 

quality of the land. These tenures usually existed in scantily LaiTTenuS' 
populated villages, and where there was much waste and uncul¬ 
tivated land. Another tenure was sometimes arranged in this 
way. A man stood on the viakan or temporary platform 
which is erected in every field for the village boys to scare away 
birds from the growing crops, and slung a stone to the four 
points of the compass. The land included in the boundary 
marks thus roughly indicated was let to cultivators on short 
tenures at sums ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per bigha, accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the soil. 

Mr. Temple, in his report on the Godavari na vigation project G J d e “ u ^if ub . 
in 1863, mentions a curious system of land tenure which had Dlvl8lon “' 
existed in four of the Godavari sub-divisions situated on the 
right bank of the river, which had been ceded to the British 
Government by His Highness the Nizam three years previously. 

The whole of these four sub-divisions (Sironcha, Nagar, Albaka 
and Cherla) formed portion of a large estate, the bulk of which 
was situated on the Haidarabad side of the river. Mr. Temple 
wrote:—“ The proprietors are four in number and are descended 
from a common ancestor. A family dispute occurring some 
two generations ago, it was decided to divide the whole estate 
into shares on the condition that the shares should be redistri¬ 
buted and the entire shares change hands at intervals of eight 
* years. This arrangement was carried out at the regular intervals 
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chapter vi- for nearly a century, until a fresh dispute arose in 1848, when 
Adl tton Stra one of these sharers refused to accept the exchange. Since 

Sir ffelnr Jung’s 

Land 'i'ennim "then, although effect has not been given to the principle, it is 

Tenure in 

Divisions. still maintained and acknowledged by the parties. It is re¬ 
ported that each sharer, as the close of his tenure approached, 
on the one hand extracted as much as he could from the 
property, reckless of the subsequent deterioration that would 
follow, while on the other hand he neglected every work that 
could improve or maintain the condition of the lands,” 

R egarding the manner of measuring the various tenures in parts 
of Telingana, Dr. Walker, in describing the land tenures in force 
in the Warangal Circar in 1848, said: “ That a fixed beegah was 
established throughout the country is placed beyond all doubt 
by a standard measure cut in a rock adjoining a temple in the 
neighbourhood of Ivamalpur, with an inscription in Telegu set¬ 
ting forth that this measure is the length of sixteen cubits, and 
that of this ten go to measure the side of a beegah, which would 
thus make the beegah equal to one acre, one rood, eleven poles, 
and seventeen and a quarter square yards. One plough is said to 
be capable of tilling two beegahs at a time.” This standard 
measure, however, was not always adhered to, as four years since 
one of the Sadar Talukdars found that what were designated 
bighas were actually when measured discovered to contain five, 
ten, and even fifteen bighas. In the North-Western Division 
the agrarian measure formerly in use was a standard Gaz made 
ofblaekwood, one inch in breadth and forty-three in length, 
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bearing the seal of Nawab Muniru-l-Mulk. This was the Gaz of chapter vi. 

The emperor Akbar’s standard Gaz of thirty-five Ad non!^ 

Blr Salar Jftng’s 

inches and the Ilahi Gaz of twenty-nine and a half inches were 

Old Measure- 


Aurangzeb. 


merits. 


also marked upon it. 

In the replies of the Haidarabad Government, to the questions 
of tho Famine Commission the following remarks on land 
tenures occur :— 

“ About four years ago the Government conferred the proprie- Lana J 7 °™ rM - 
tary tenure on all classes of cultivators, so that now all distinc¬ 
tion between the two descriptions of tenures has ceased to exist. 

It may therefore be said that under the ryotwari system all 
cultivated lands are held on the proprietary tenure. But the 
ryots do not seem to have acted upon the rights granted to them, 
for these reasons, viz., in the first place they have not fully under¬ 
stood them yet; and, in the second place, the assessment on 
lands not being fixed, no security is afforded to them against 
future enhancements, and hence,- except in some particular 
instances, no great value is attached to the land. This is the 
reason why there has not been any great transfer of property 
from the cultivating to the moneyed classes. 

“ The economic condition of the Mirasi or proprietary tenures 
is superior to that of those holding on the Ghatkuli or occupancy 
tenure. The Mirasdar will cling to his land, and if he relinquishes 
it in times of trouble and distress he will, when better days 
return, sometimes spend extravagant sums in order to get back 
his patrimonial estate from the holder who has succeeded him. 
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Chapter vi. The Ghatkuli holder, on the contrary, takes no interest in 

Adl tion Stra ' his lands, and on experiencing the least trouble will throw 

Sir Salar June’s 

Ministry 1853-83. 11Y > ” 

Land Tenures ^ Be Ill lip. 

1§78, 

No land is ever sold for arrears of revenue or in satisfaction 
of a court decree. It is for these reasons that none of the land 
in His Highness’s Dominions has passed into the hands of the 
money-lenders and village sahukars. 

tofStaSa 1 ’ The present condition of the land tenures of the country is as 

Tenures. 

follows. There are three recognized tenures of land paying 
revenue to the Government, viz.: — 

I. Peshkashdars. 

II. Muktadars. 

III. Pattadars. 

There are only two Peshkash-holders, viz., the Rajas of 
Gudwal and Gurgunta. The Peshkash paid by them is a nomi¬ 
nal tribute, and it is doubtful if it can be called a tenure, or be 
classed along with the second aud third classes mentioned. 

Mukta means quit-rent. Those who pay quit-rent are called 
Muktadars. They have a kind of permanent settlement of 
villages held by them on a fixed annual amount, which can in 
no way be decreased or increased. 

The third, or Pattadari tenure, is the most common in all 
Government villages. The Pattadar is the cultivator or pro¬ 
prietor of lands, who has engaged to cultivate the fields entered 
in his Patta, paying a certain sum of money as revenue annu¬ 
ally to the Government. 


mmsr/fy 
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The Patta-holders cannot be ejected as long as they pay 
their dues regularly to the Government. There are two sub- 
tenuies, styled Shikmidar and Asami Shikmi. If there is a co¬ 
sharer to the Patiadar he is called a Shikmidar. If the Patta- 
dar or the Shihnidar sublet their holdings to a cultivator he is, 
called an Asami Shikmi. But the Government has only to 
deal with the Pattadar ; the Shikmidar and the Asami Shikmi 
are responsible to the Pattadar. 

A co-sharer of twelve years’ standing, or if he is a co-sharer 
from the beginning of the Patta , has the same rights of occu¬ 
pancy as the Pattadar , and cannot be ousted except by a decree 
of the Civil Court. A Shikmi , when there is no specific en¬ 
gagement between him and the Pattadar, is entitled to a right 
of occupation for one year only, of the ground of which he has 
taken a share. If a Pattadar transfers his Patta to another 
person all his Shikmidars continue to enjoy their former rights. 
If a Shikmidar sells his share the Pattadar may give it to any 
other of his Shikmidars he pleases. If a Shikmidar fail to • pay 
the amount of his quota, the Pattadar may sue him in the 
Revenue Office of the Tehsildar, who is bound to assist him in 
realizing the arrears due to him, similarly as the arrears of the 
Government revenue are collected. 

An Asami Shikmi is entitled to transfer his right. In the 
‘ esse of such a transfer the Pattadar and Shikmi have the right 
of preference. An Asami Shikmi of 12 years’ standing has the 
same right of occupancy as a Shikmidar. An Asami Shikmi 

32 
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•who has occupied the land for less than that period has only an 
annual right of occupancy. 

When a Pattadar dies his eldest son obtains the Patta from 
the Government, while the other sons become SMkmidars. If 
he die without leaving any issue his nearest relation succeeds 
to his Patta . 



CHAPTER VII. 


PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Ajanta. —A jagir of the late Minister, Sir Salar Jung, contain¬ 
ing 21 villages, having a population of 6,580. The jagir is 
situated in the northern portion of the Bokardhan Taluka of 
the Aurangabad District, and includes the town of Ajanta, lat. 
20° 32' 30" N., long. 75° 48' E., having a population of 2,088 ; 
Fardapur, 669 ; the remaining villages are unimportant, and 
possess but small populations. The celebrated caves of Ajanta, 
a description of which will be found further on, are also included 
in the estate. The town of Ajanta is built upon the summit 
of the ghat of the same name. Mr. Fleet (“ Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts,”, p. 20) is of opinion that Ajanta may have 
been the original capital of the Chalukya king Pulukesi I. 
towards the close of the 5th century. The town is enclosed 
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Chapter vii. by stone fortifications, which were erected by the first of 
interest. - the Nizams, Asaph Jah, in 1140 Hijri (A.D, 1727); an 
inscription in Persian characters over the gateway gives the 
foregoing as the date of the completion of the fortifications, 
His Highness also erected the stone bridge which spaus the 
river at- the entrance of the town, The place contains few 
buildings of any interest with the exception of a large 
dwelling-house in which the late Major Gill resided for 
many years. The bungalow overlooks a deep ravine, which 
is the resort of numerous wild animals. The Duke of 
Wellington is said to have stayed in this bungalow after the 
battle of Assaye ; some of the English wounded were brought 
here, and a tomb, which contains no inscription, erected outside 
the town, marks the spot where a number of English soldiers 
were interred. Close by is another tomb erected to the 
memory of Colonel H. Strahan, who was buried here in 1825. 
There are said to have been several other English tombs about 
the place, but all traces of them have long since disappeared. 
The town also contains a large serai for the accommodation of 
native tiavellers, erected, as an inscription over the entrance 
gate informs us, by Asaph Jah. The Juma Masjid or principal 
mosque of the town is a handsome structure resembling the 
chief mosque of Aurangabad. The town contains half-a-dozen 
bunyas’ shops, and a weekly market attended by a few hundred 
people is held on Sundays. 

- 4|anta Caves - A janta Caves.— The celebrated group of Buddhist caves known 
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as the caves of Ajanta are situated in the Indhyadri Hills four chaptervn. 
miles north-west of the town of Ajanta. The road which leads interest* 

, , Ajanta Oaves. 

to them leaves the western gate of the town, about a mile and a . Descent of tho 

Ghat. 

halt from which the descent of the ghat commences* It passes 
through an old gateway, to the left of which is a fortified wall, 
some fifty feet in length, terminating in a small bastion, upon 
which at some period a gun was probably mounted* The wall 
is hollow, and contains a number of oblong chambers from twelve 
to fourteen feet deep, in which the villagers say the Bhils and 
other tribes of freebooters, who at one time had their strongholds 
in these hills, used to confine their captives until they were ran¬ 
somed, or they were not unfrequently made away with, and their 
bodies cast into one of these chambers. The gateway and wall 
are believed to have been constructed, by Asaph Jah when he 
elected the wall which surrounds Ajanta and built the serai in 
the western quarter of the town. Like the majority of the older 
structures in this part of the Dekhan, the gateway contains 
several stone slabs decorated with Hindu carvings, the spoil 
probably of some temple destroyed in the neighbourhood. A 
considerable body of troops was at one period stationed here, as 
in olden days the ghat road formed the highway between this 
pait of the Dekhan and Hindustan, and all the earlier predatory 
expeditions of the Mahomedans entered the Dekhan by this 
route. The Marathas, too, made use of it on numberless 
occasions, the most noteworthy of which is probably that in the 
beginning of this century, when their armies hovered between 
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. the Ajanta ghat and Jalna until they were forced into action 
at Assaye. 

The descent is exceedingly steep, but the view from 
various points amply compensates for the difficulties and 
fatigues of the road. The range of hills which the ghat 
descends forms the northern shoulder or buttress of the Dekhan 
table-land, and divides it from the plains and valleys of Khandesh. 
Hundreds of feet below, the traveller can see the landscape 
mapped out before him for a distance of many miles. Villages, 
cornfields, groves of trees, and the silvery streak which marks 
the course of one of the numerous streams which descend from 
the ghats are visible. During, or immediately after, the 
monsoons, the view from the ghat is said to be unsurpassed in 
this part of the Dekhan, while the landscape is clothed in verdure, 
and before the numberless waterfalls have ceased to flow. Later 
on the aspect is dry and withered. 

Two miles from the foot of the ghat is the village of 
Fardapur, where there is a travellers’ bungalow, from 
which a tolerable road leads to the entrance of the ravine 
in which the caves are situated. If it is not desired to visit 
the bungalow, the traveller after arriving at the base of the 
descent can strike off to the left by a footpath, which leads to a 
small bungalow erected by the Bombay Government for the use 
of Mr. James Burgess and his assistants. Beyond this bungalow 
no conveyance can proceed. Visitors must either walk or ride. 
The path winds through the ravine, frequently crossing the river 
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which flows at the bottom for a distance of about one mile and Chapter vxi. 
a quarter before the caves are reached. The aspect of the valley SSSf- 
or ravine is most striking. It is shut in on either side by lofty The Road to 

J J the Caves. 

ranges of hills, which are clothed in dense patches of jungle, the 
lurking-places of tigers and other beasts of prey. These, how¬ 
ever, are not nearly so numerous as they were twenty or thirty 
years since. The Waghara, which contains a considerable 
body of water after the rains, is partially hidden by the 
thick undergrowth which enshrouds its course; wild flowers 
are abundant, and the green sward is as soft and elastic 
as velvet. It must be remembered, however, that this de¬ 
scription is only applicable to the season immediately preceding 
and during the monsoons, or for about three months after their 
cessation. The intense heat of the sun speedily converts the 
lovely jungle growth into dead leaves, and the wild flowers which 
dotted the sward disappear to return with the next year’s 
monsoons; the river becomes little more than a chain of ponds, 
and the boulders in its dry bed help to conserve the heat thrown 
off by the brown hillsides. 

The lavine is in some places so narrow that the sides appear to 
meet, as they do in fact just beyond the last of the caves, where 
they unite in a precipitous wall of rock, over which descend a 
series of lovely waterfalls styled the Satkund (“seven falls”). The 
falls have an average height of from 70 to 100 feet, and at their 
base is a deep rocky pool, a natural cistern, which contains a 
supply of the purest water all the year round. After traversing 
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chapter vii. the unlevel pathway for a little more than a mile, the bed of the 
Interest river is reached for the third or fourth time, and from it, 
stretching away in a semicircle to the right, the caves are visible. 
They extend, says Mr. Burgess, “ about 600 yards from east to 
west round the concave wall of amygdaloid trap that hems in 
the stream on its north or left side, and vary in elevation 
from about 35 to 100 feet above the bed of the torrent.” 

In these solitudes the followers of Buddha, far removed from 
the busy world, sought spiritual consolation in practising the 
doctrines of the great ascetic. Here, sjys Mr. Burgess, “ the 
venerated Bhikshus might devote their time to contemplation 
and self-restraint, and instruct their novices until the long 
yearning for Nirvana should extinguish life’s flame, and, releas¬ 
ing them from the power of matter, permit them to enter upon 
the enjoyment of perfected knowledge and nivritti , everlasting 
repose, undisturbed, as they pictured it, by feeling or care or 

HiwanTtang's j rpam >’ Hiwan Thsang, the Chinese Bauddha pilgrim, who 

Visit to Ajanta. 

remained in India from A.D. 629 to 645, visited Ajanta, 
which was then included in the dominions of the Chalukyan 
king Pulakesi II. He gives the following description of a 
visit to a place which has since been identified as Ajanta :—“ In 
the eastern frontiers of the kingdom there is a great mountain 
which shows summits heaped one upon another, chains of rocks, 
peaks in double rank, and scarped crests. Of old there was a 
convent there, which had been formed in a gloomy valley. Its 
lofty walls and deep halls occupied large openings in the rocks 
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and rested against the peaks. Its pavilions and two-storied 
towers were backed by the caverns and looked into the valley.” 

These caves have only been known to Europeans for about 
sixty years. The first Englishmen who are known to have 
visited them were some officers belonging to the Madras army. 
They went to Ajanta in 1819. The next account we have of 
them is from General Sir J. Alexander, who, says Mr. Burgess, 
“ visited them in 1824, and sent a short account of them and 
their wall-paintings to the Royal Asiatic Society, which was 
published in their Transactions in 1829. Captain Gresley and 
Mr. Ralph were here in 1828, when Dr. J. Bird was sent up 
by Sir John Malcolm to examine them.” These gentlemen 
published accounts of them, but it was not until 1843, when 
Mr. Fergusson, the well-known Indian archaeologist, laid a 
short but accurate description of them before the Royal Asiatic 
Society, that public attention was aroused, and steps were 
taken to secure copies of the paintings with which the walls are 
decorated. 

For centuries the caves had been the haunts of wild 
beasts and Bhils, who had aided considerably in the 
destruction of the valuable paintings on the walls and the 
effaceineut of the sculptures. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that the stone carvings in the Ajanta caves have not suffered 
to nearly such a degree as those at Ellora from the hands of 
intolerant visitors. This is doubtless accounted for by the 
comparative inaccessibility of the former. Of late years. 
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however, a number of the best figures in the paintings have been 
wantonly cut out and removed ; many of the best groups have 
been thus completely spoiled. His Highness the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment has, however, taken measures to prevent further depredations 
of this description : a small guard of peons is stationed at the 
caves, one or other of whom accompanies each visitor. 

The immediate result of Mr. Fergusson’s paper was a despatch 
from the Bast India Company to the Government of India 
in which the Viceroy was requested “ to adopt such measures, 
either by the occasional employment of some of our talented 
officers when the cares of the public service permit of it, or by 
such other means as may appear to you to he best calculated to 
ensure the procuring of good copies of the paiutings in the caves 
of Ajauta,” &c. In consequence of this recommendation the late 
Major Gill, who was at that period probably one of the best 
artists in India, was deputed to Ajanta to execute copies of the 
principal paintings. Major Gill was very successful, and 
executed a large number of facsimiles, which were sent to 
England, where they were exhibited at the Crystal Palace. In 
1866 the whole of them with the exception of five were, most 
unfortunately, destroyed by fire. The labour of years was thus 
rendered all but fruitless. 

In 1672 the Bombay Government having created an 
archaeological department, at the head of which Mr. James 
Burgess was placed, resolved to make another effort to secure 
copies of the paintings before they became totally obliterated, 
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and for this purpose Mr. Griffiths, of the Bombay School chapter vii. 
of Art, was appointed, and a staff of competent assist- interest 
ants allowed him. Mr. Griffiths and his staff have been at 0ave “‘ 
work for five or six seasons, and the results of their labours are 
sent to England as soon as completed, and placed in the India 
Museum. A good deal yet remains to be done, but there is 
every reason to believe that, before long, copies of the whole of 
the fragments (for they are now but little else) of these truly 
wonderful frescoes will have been executed. Mr. Griffiths is of Mr. Griffiths" 

. . , # Opinion of tlio 

opinion that c the condition of mind which originated and exe- Pulntlllgs • 
cuted these paintings at Ajanta must have been very similar 
to that which produced the early Italian paintings of the 14th 
century, as we find much that is common to both s:i 0 ** *. 

Whoever were the authors of these paintings, they must have 
constantly mixed with the world. Scenes of everyday life, such 
as preparing food, carrying water, buying and selling provisions, 
hunting-scenes, elephant-fights, men and women 'engaged in 
singing, dancing, aud playing on musical instruments ; many are 
most gracefully and all most graphically depicted upon these 
walls, and they could only have been done by men who were 
constant spectators of such scenes, by men of keen observation 
and retentive memories.” Regarding the date of these paintings rrob.wo Aw « 
Mr. Burgess is of opinion that “ it is difficult to form a very li,tW3- 
definite estimate. Some of the earlier paintings in caves IX. 
and X. he thinks are probably as old as the second century ot 
the Christian era ; the majority, however, he is disposed to 
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chapter vii. attribute to the sixth century, and some of the later frescoes to 
fnter e e B st. f the seventh. 

AJanta Caves* _ , p 

The following description of the caves and their trescoes is 
condensed from the work of Mr. Burgess, already alluded to, 
published at the Bombay Government Press in 1879 :— 
envoi. Cave 1 .—This cave is a vihara or monastery, and is one of 
the finest in the group. It has been most richly ornamented ; 
the verandah was originally approached by an elegantly carved 
porch, but little of which, however, now remains. The columns 
and pilasters which support the verandah are all provided with 
bracket capitals, the carvings on which consist of delicately 
chiselled faces and elaborately executed bands of tracery. The 

I".; 1 .,'. t 

architrave in front is all sculptured with spirited representations 
of human figures and elephants in various attitudes. Above the 
architrave is a frieze divided into compartments each containing 
groups of human figures or pairs of the sacred goose (hansa) 
“ with the wings extended into elaborate tracery so as to fill the 
space—a device well known in Singhalese art.” The verandah 
is 64 feet long, 9| wide, and 13| high. Access is obtained to 
the large hall through a wide doorway in the centre of the 
verandah. The hall is about 64 feet square ; it has a colon¬ 
nade of 20 pillars, and an aisle of 9|- feet in width which 
extends all round it. The columns are all most elaborately 
sculptured with groups of human figures, dwarfs, dragons 
^similar to those found in Buddhist sculptures in Ceylon, Bur¬ 
ma!), and China). The most curious group of sculptures in 
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the hall, is one on the middle pillars of the right aisle; chapter vii. 
it is a kind of sculptural puzzle, and consists of four well- Stemt* 
carved antelopes so ingeniously grouped that one head 
answers to any of the four bodies. The cave contains 
fourteen cells for monks, five on each side of the aisle, and 
two on each side of the shrine. The latter, which is some 
20 feet square, contains a colossal statue of Buddha. A great 
portion of the paintings with which the cave was decorated have 
disappeared, having either fallen off or “ been wantonly de¬ 
stroyed there are, however, some fine fragments still remaining. 

They mostly represent scenes of domestic life ; Rajahs and Ranees 
and their attendants are pourtrayed ; figures in halls or pavilions 
preparing food; representations of the chase ; scenes laid amongst 
hills, &c. One large painting in the antechamber of the shrine 
depicts Buddha beset by the emissaries of Mara. There are 
also a number of Buddhas painted on the walls of the ante¬ 
chamber. There are, however, several groups which are 
deserving of attentive consideration, as their meaning has caused 
considerable speculation amongst archaeologists and antiquarians. 

The first is a painting on the front wall, which has suffered An interesting 
considerably of late years. It is thus described by Mr. Burgess : 

—“A pale-skinned Raja sits in Durbar on a dais higher 
than usual * °. From the right three fair-bearded men in 
Iranian costumes with peaked caps and completely clothed 
approach him in crouching attitude, the first bearing a string 
of pearls, the second a jug or bottle (of wine perhaps), and 
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chapter vii. the third a large tray filled with presents. Behind the third 
interest stands another figure near the door in white clothing (perhaps 

Ajanta Caves. it* . 

Au orou r p! tins porter), apparently speaking to another Iranian in the 
doorway bringing in some present. Behind the porter is 
another foreigner in full white clothing with stockings, 
curled hair, and peaked cap, holding a vessel in his 
hands.” There are several other figures of women and men 
in the group, but the interest of the painting centres in the 
foreigners. On three of the panels in the ceiling of the cave 
more groups of Iranians are depicted. The first consists of a 
stout man bearded and moustached, having beside him a lady ; 
in front of them are two males (servants apparently) squatted 
on the ground, bearing trays of edibles in their hands. The 
figure seated on the diwan holds a cup in his left hand ; there 
are two female attendants to the right and left, each bearing 
jugs. The whole of them wear conical caps altogether unlike 
any of the head-dresses depicted in the other groups. Two 
other panels contain several of the same figures in various 
attitudes. Mr. Fergusson, in a paper recently read by him 
before the Royal Asiatic Society, gives it as his opinion that 
the group on the front wall represents the reception of an 
embassy from Khosru the Second of Persia, the Ohosroes of 
the Greeks, by Pulakesi, the king of Maharashtra, who ascended 
the throne in A.D. 609-10, and whose court was visited by 
Khosru and Hiwan Thsanff in 639-40. The central figures in the groups 

Shirin. ° 

on the ceiling Mr. Fergusson believes to be intended for Khosru 
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and his wife the renowned Shirin, of whom Sir John Malcolm cimptervi. 
says “ one thousand volumes have been written in her praise.” Stere 3 t. f 
It is doubtless, as Mr. Fergusson says, “ satisfactory, if it can sHlf 

be established, to have contemporary portraits of twd such 
celebrated persons as the king who took Jerusalem and carried 
oft the holy Cross to Persia, and his wife, the most celebrated 
female in Eastern history since the time of Cleopatra and 
Zenobia.” 

Cave IL ~This cave is a vihara similar to No. I. but of much n. 
smaller dimensions. The verandah is 46 feet long, and is 
supported by six pillars and pilasters all having elaborately 
carved bands of tracery and flowers. The verandah has cells 
for the accommodation of monks, similar to those observed in 
the preceding cave. The entrance to the hall.is through a 
large central door having a beautifully carved architrave with 
a window on each side of it. The hall is about 47 feet square ; 
it contains twelve pillars, all more or less ornamented, those 
nearest the sanctuary being the most elaborately sculptured. 

I he aisles contain chambers with small porches in front, in the 
interior of which are sculptures of men and women, of various 
designs. The shrine measures 14 feet by 11, and is exceeding¬ 
ly dark, owing to the low elevation of the roof of the cave The 
verandah, hall, and shrine still retain a considerable number of 
paintings representative of various incidents in which Rajas and 
their queens occupy the most conspicuous positions. The 
shrine walls are covered with Buddhas and attendants, and on 
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Chapter vii- portions of the ceiling are numerous floating figures bearing 
interest* presents of flowers to Buddha below, 

Ajanta Caves. n 1 

cave m. Gave III. —This is another vihara unfinished. I he verandah 

has been partially completed and an entrance made for the hall, 
but little of which has been excavated, 
caveiv. Cave IV .—This is the largest vihara in the group. The 
verandah is about 87 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 16 high. Its 
supports consist of eight columns octagonally shaped, with plain 
bracket capitals ; there is a small room at each end of the 
verandah. The large hall has three entrances ; the architrave 
of the central one is one of the most elaborate here. It con¬ 
tains many admirably sculptured figures of men and animals, 
and in a large compartment between it and one of the windows 
is a representation of the Buddha litany. The paintings in 
this cave have entirely disappeared with the exception of a 
small fragment on the roof of the verandah. The shrine con¬ 
tains a figure of Buddha, having the wheel and deer in front, 
and a number of worshippers at the sides of the throne. The 
hall of this cave is 87 feet square, and the twenty-eight 
columns which support it are plain, having none of the carefully 
executed sculpture and tracery noticed in the other viharas. 
cavov. Cave V .—This is an unfinished vihara, the excavation hav¬ 
ing proceeded but little beyond the verandah, which is 45 feet 
long by 8 feet 8 inches ; of the four verandah pillars but one 
is nearly finished. The architrave of the door is divided into 
compartments, each filled by standing figures in various attitudes 
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Cave VI— This is a two-storied cave ; the verandah of the chapter vii. 
lower story has fallen away. The hall, which is about 54 feet interest 
square, is supported on sixteen columns, of which only seven ^c^ovT’ 
are now standing ; there are small chambers on each side of 
the hall. The Buddha in the sanctuary has been painted blue, 
and is seated on a lion-throne without the usual attendants. A 
stairway which led from the front aisle to the upper story has 
been broken away, and it is somewhat difficult to obtain access 
to it. The hall, which is 53 feet wide and 50 feet long, is 
supported on twelve plain columns. It contains a greater 
number of sculptured figures of Buddha than any of the other 
viharas, and is believed to be one of the most recent caves of 
the group. The paintings in the cave have almost entirely 
disappeared. * 

Cave VII .—This is a vihara differing in several respects cayevii. 
from any of those previously described. The verandah is 
approached through two porticos, beyond which is the sanc¬ 
tuary, in which there is a cross-legged figure of Buddha seated 
on a lion-throne. The sanctuary and antechamber contain 
sculptured figures ofBodhisattvas and other figures, both seated 
and standing. The architrave of the sanctuary door is carved 
into alternate compartments each containing figures ; at the 
foot are a lion’s head and paws. The cave contains cells and 
chapels, which are approached from the verandah. There are 
a few fragments of painting discernible on the ceiling and back 
of the cave. 

34 
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Cave VIII .—TLis is a ruined vihara. The whole of the front 
has fallen. It was for some time choked up with earth ; only a 
portion of the hall remains. There are cells in the hall, and 
the shrine, which contains no figure of any description, has two 
more on each side of it. 

Cave IX .—This is the first of the chaitya caves in the series. 
It dates as far hack probably as the first century B.C, It is 45 
feet deep, 22 feet 9 inches wide, and 23 feet 2 inches high. 
The nave is divided from the aisles by a colonnade. In the 
semicicular apse formed by the pillars at the back stands the 
daghoba, seven feet, in diameter. The columns in'the nave are 
twenty-one in number; they are octagonal and contain no carv¬ 
ing. Each aisle is lighted by a window which opens into it ; 
the largest is over the front aisle. The paintings in this cave 
belong to several different periods, and on some parts of the 
walls “ two layers of painting can be distinctly traced 
some of it Mr. Burgess considers is as old as the latter half 
of the second century. There are but a few. fragments 
remaining. 

Cave X—This is the oldest chaitya cave at Ajanta. It is 
41 feet wide and 95 feet deep. The nave contains thirty-nine 
plain octagonal columns ; the colonnade, as well as the inner 
end of the cave, is semicircular. The arched roof has been 
ribbed with wood. The daghoba is quite plain; on-the right 
side of the chief arch is an inscription which has been translated 
“ the gift of a griha mulcJut (cave, door or front) by Vasishthi- 
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putra.” The cave contains only a few fragments of painting, 
some evidently of great age. 

Cave XI .—This cave is a vihara of the usual shape, having 
a verandah supported on plain octagonal columns and a large 
central hall. The latter contains “ four octagonal columns of 
rather clumsy and primitive style, which leads Mr. Fergusson 
to think this one of the earliest examples of the introduction of 
pillars in viharas.” The cave contains a few cells, and on the 
right side is a kind of stone bench. The shrine contains an 
image of Buddha, in front of which is a well-sculptured male 
figure kneeling. Nearly all traces of the paintings in the hall 
and sanctuary of this cave have disappeared ; a few fragments 
are noticeable on the roof of the verandah. 

Craves XII. and XIII. Ihese are both viharas 5 the fronts 
have fallen away. The hall of the second cave is only 13 J feet 
wide and 1 64 - feet deep; it contains seven cells. Cave XII. 
has a hall 36 feet square. The three inner sides have each four 
cells, and eleven of these cells contain double beds with raised 
stone pillows. Neither of the central halls in the caves are 
supported by pillars. 

Cave XIV .—This cave is situated above No. XIII. It is an 
unfinished vihara, having a broad verandah supported on eight 
pillars and pilasters which differ in style from any of those in 
the rest of the caves. The hall has been only partly excavatt%l. 

Lave XV. The front of the verandah of this cave has fallen 
away. The hall, which has no supports, is 34 feet square. 
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chapter vil There are four cells on each side, and others hi the verandah. 

Interest. The shrine contains a figure of Buddha ; the only fragment of 

Ajanta Caves. 

painting noticeable in the cave is in the antechamber of the shrine. 

cavexvi. Cave XVI .—This is another vihara ; it contains much 
elegant architecture. The verandah has entirely fallen away. 
There are three entrances, one in the centre and two at the sides, 
with windows between them. The hall, which is supported on 
twenty octagonal pillars, is 66 feet long and 65 broad ; it con¬ 
tains six cells. The shrine contains a colossal Buddha in the 
teaching attitude. On the left end of the facade of the cave 
there is an inscription containing some 27 lines ; it is consider¬ 
ably mutilated. The late Dr. Bhau Daji’s transcript of it 
begins—“ Having first saluted (Buddha who is renowned) in 
this world for the removal of the intense fire of misery of the 
three worlds * ° * * ° 0 I shall relate the genealogy 

of the king Vindhyasakti, whose power extended over the 
great,” &c. The inscription then goes on to mention the names 
of six or seven other kings of the Vakataka dynasty. Mr. 
Burgess is of opinion “ that from the style of architecture and 
of the alphabet used in the inscription we may with very con¬ 
siderable probability assign this cave to a date very near 500 
A.D.” The whole of the cave has been elaborately painted, 
but a considerable number of the groups on the walls 
have disappeared. The most noteworthy piece is the picture of 
“ the dying princess,” in the front aisle, which is thus de¬ 
scribed:—“ A lady of rank sits on a couch leaning her left arm 
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on the pillow, and an attendant behind holds her up. A girl in 
the background places her hand on her breast and looks towards 
the lady. Another, with a sash across her breast, wields the 
pankha, and an old man in a white cap looks in at the door, 
while another sits beside a pillar. In the foreground sit two 
women. In another apartment are two figures ; one with a 
Persian cap has a water-vessel (kalasa) and a cup in the mouth 
of it; the other, with negro-like hair, wants something from him. 
To the right two Kanchukinis sit in the separate apartment.’' 
Mr. Griffiths very justly remarks on this picture that “ for 
pathos and sentiment and the unmistakeable way of telling its 
story this picture, I consider, cannot be surpassed in the 
history of art. The Florentine could have put better drawing, 
and the Venetian better colour, but neither could have thrown 
greater expression into it. 

“The dying woman with drooping head, half-closed eyes 
and languid limbs, reclines on a bed, the like of which may be 
found in any native house of the present day ; she is tenderly 
supported by a female attendant, whilst another with eager gaze 
is looking into her face, and holding the sick woman’s arm as 
if in the act of feeling her pulse. The expression on her face 
is one of deep anxiety as she seems to realize how soon life will 
be extinct in the one she loves. Another female behind is in 
attendance with a pankha, whilst two men on the left are look¬ 
ing on with the expression of profound grief depicted in their 
faces. Below are seated on the floor other relations, who appear 
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Chapter VII. to have given up all hope, and to have begun their days of 
mourning, for one woman has buried her lace in her hand and 


Places of 
Interest. 

Ajanta Caves. 

cavexvi. apparently is weeping bitterly.” 


Asitaand 

Buddha. 


Several of the groups contain Iranian figures. The visit of 
Asita to the infant Buddha is depicted in the aisle on the right 
of the cave. “In a palace a Brahmin is seated, and in front a 
boy (Buddha) sits on a stool with a board in his hands ; above 
his head is a cage of birds and a musical instrument. To the 
left Asita is seated holding the infant Buddha in his hands, 
and before him Buddha’s father and mother. On the right 
wall of the cave inside are two painted inscriptions which 
read—“The charitable assignation of the Sakya mendicant 
Budhanta Dhannudutha. May the merit of this be the cause 
of attainment of supreme knowledge to mother and to father 


and to all beings !” 

Cave XVII .—This cave is also a vihara, excavated probably 
about the same period as the last, which it resembles in every 
respect. The verandah has fallen down. The hall contains 
twenty octagonal pillars and is 63 by 62 feet. The shrine is 
large, being 17 feet by 20 j in front of the image of Buddha 
stand two figures, one of whom holds an alms-bowl. There 
are eighteen cells, two are in the verandah and sixteen on each 
side of the hall. There is an inscription on the left end of the 
verandah, about as long as that in the preceding cave, Dr. 
Bhau Daji’s translation of which commences, “ Obeisance to the 
Muni, the great lord of the three Yidyas, whose most charitable 
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act is the gift of viharas, their qualities and names are described. 

The king who has obtained life and by.the umbrella is 

held, had a son named Dhritarasbtra, who had the white umbrella 

*.This king’s son, whose countenance was beautiful like 

the lotus and moon, was Hari Samba—his son of spotless wealth 

was lvshitipata feauri Samba....was Upendragupta, very 

famous and illustrious. Afterwards his son, well known as 
Skacha,” &c., and towards the end, though it is much defaced* 
we find the following phrases “ The stupendous chaitya of 
Muniraja (*.«., Sakya Muni or Buddha), this monolithic temple 
jewel, . . . “ having given plenty, constructed a chaitya 

here, difficult even to be imagined by little minds” . . 

“ delightful in every way, at the extremity of the hill, towards 
the west, constructed the Gandha-Ruti (cave).” 

This cave contains more painting than any of the others, 
and a good portion of it in such a condition that it can bo 
copied without much trouble. This vihara is not unfrequently 
styled “ the zodiac cave,” from a curious piece of painting in 
the left end of the verandah which is intended to represent the 
world. It is “ a circular piece of painting divided into eight 
compartments by radii from the centre.” Each of these 
compartments contained figures of men in various attitudes ; 
most of them have, however, altogether disappeared. Mr. 
Ralph, who visited the caves in 1828, counted 73 figures in 
one of the compartments, varying from fi ve to seven inches in 
length. The i'oof of the verandah has been very beautifully 
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chapter vii. painted, and some fine fragments still remain. Mr. Burgess gives 

interest^ a list of sixty >one groups and figures which are all more or less 

Ajanta Caves. 

cave xvii. interesting, and copies of the majority of which will be made. 

They generally depict scenes similar to those in the other caves, 
but there are one or two which differ from the rest. One fine 
piece represents the landing and coronation ofVijaya in Ceylon. 
This contains figures of elephants and soldiers in boats ; 
rajahs on horseback and in howdas ; the troops are represented 
as landing and engaging the enemy, who are all women, 
Rakshasis, with long flowing hair and fair skins. The story of 
Sibi Rajah is also told here in painting. 

cave xvin. Cave XVIII .—This is nothing but a porch with two pillars, 

and was apparently intended as part of a porch into the next 
cave. 

cavo xix. Cave XIX .—This is the third of the chaitya caves. It differs 
considerably from the others, which are ajl plain, whereas this 
cave is most elaborately carved. It is 24 feet wide, 46 feet 
long, and 24 feet 4 inches high. The nave has two columns in 
front and fifteen others besides, all carved with considerable 
care and skill. The stone ribs of the dome are ornamented at 
intervals with tigers’ heads. The daghoba contains figures of 
Buddha, above which are three stone umbrellas one above 
another. These Mr. Burgess thinks may he symbolic of 
Buddha, “ the hearer of the triple canopy—the canopy of the 
heavenly host, the canopy of mortals, and the canopy of eternal 
emancipation.” The roofs of the aisles and the walls have been 
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painted. The cave has but one entrance; a good deal of chapter vii. 
rubbish has been allowed to accumulate in it, the removal of interest 
which would be comparatively easy, and would, as Mr. A ^™xiT 5 ' 
Fergusson remarks, “ display entire one of the most perfect 
specimens of Buddhist art in India.” 

Cave XX .—This cave is a small vihai'a with a hall 28 feet cave xx. 
long and 25 feet broad ; thebe are no pillars, the supports of 
the roof being formed by the walls and antechamber. It 
contains few carvings of interest. In the shrine is a figure 
which the Bhils style Matsyendranath, •which has been 
coloured red. It is attended by two large figures of Indras 
with tiaras and chowries. The paintings in the cave, with the 
exception of a few fragments on the roof, have entirely dis¬ 
appeared. 

Cave XXL —This is another vihara, the verandah of which cave xxi. 
is similar in some respects to that in cave I. The hall is 51 
feet square. It has chambers with ornamented fronts, behind 
each of which is a second cell. The roof of the hall is sup¬ 
ported on twelve carved pillars. But little painting is left in 
the cave except pieces on the roof, in which some of the 
colours are “ as fresh as they were a thousand years ago.” 

Cave XX.I1 .—This cave is also a vihara, containing four cavexxn. 
cells only partially excavated. The door is small but well 
carved. The sanctuary has a figure of Buddha with the feet 
placed on a lotus, the acknowledged emblem of creative power 
amongst the Buddhists. To the right of the shrine are seven 

35 
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chapter vii. painted Buddhas each with their names painted beneath. 

' nterest Below these figures is an inscription to the following effect :— 

Ajaut-a Cavts. 

CaveXXII. “ The charitable assignation of Sakhya Bhikshu . . . . 

may the merit of this ..... be to father and mother 

and to all beings !.endowed Avith beauty 

and good fortune, good qualities and organs, the bright . . 

.protectors of light.thus 

became pleasing to the eye.” 

cn-e xsiii. Cave XXIII .—This is another vihara, Avithout a sanctuary, 

which has been barely commenced. 7 he roof is supported on 
twelve pillars which are carved. The verandah and one of the 
aisles have small chapels. There are no traces of painting in 
the cave. 

Cave xxiv. Cave XXIV. — A large unfinished vihara, which “ if com¬ 
pleted AA'ould probably have been one of the most beautiful in the 
whole series.” The manner in which these caves Avere ex¬ 
cavated can be distinctly traced here. The mode of procedure 
Avas “ by working long alleys with the pickaxe into the reck, 
and then breaking down the intervening walls except where 
required for supporting columns.” 

Gave XXV .—This is a email vihara without cells or a 
sanctuary. There are three entrances to the hall, which is 
about 26 feet square. 

Cave XXVI. —This is the fourth chaitya in the group, and 
very much resembles cave XIX. It probably dates back 
to about the middle of the 6th century. The sculptures which 
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it contains are moi*e numerous and elaborate than in any other 
cave here. The verandah has almost all fallen away. It 
contains several well-sculptured panels. One of them has 
a figure of Buddha with the right hand extended in 
the act of blessing. The facade outside the arch has 
been divided into compartments with figures of Buddha 
in various attitudes. The left front of the cave contains 
a long inscription, which has been translated by Dr. Bhau 
Daji as follows :—“ He who was relieved from the round of 
deaths, obtained the state of freedom from decay, and immor¬ 
tality, and, being of fearless mind, obtained the state of eternal 
happiness and excellence, which still makes the world a city 
of peace. To him who is fruitful, plentiful, and substantial, 
obeisance and praise are becoming ; to him the offering- of a 
single flower leads to the attainment of the fruit known as 
heaven and Moksha (beatitude). For this reason, in this 
world, the reasonable being, intent on doing good, ought to 
pay intense devotion to the Tathagathas (i.e., Buddhas), 
who are distinguished for praiseworthy attributes, who show 
great compassion to mankind, and whose heart is full 
of tender mercy. The gods, being liable to misery, are 
not glorious; Satnbhu by a curse had his eyes agitated 
by fright ; Kristna also, being 1 subject to another, fell 
a prey to death. Therefore the Sugatas, relieved eminently 
from fear, are glorious. Even the grateful and good Muni, 
who was the chief of the elders, who propounded the institutes, 
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and who meritoriously discharged the several duties of human 
life, caused to be constructed a mountain abode of the Lord. 
It is becoming in Bodhisattvas who have great opulence, and 
who are anxious both for worldly and for final and external 
happiness, that they should first perform glorious deeds. (It 
is said that) as long as its fame lasts in this world, so long 
does the spirit enjoy daylight in heaven ; therefore glorious 
works calculated to last as long as the sun and the moon should 
be constructed in mountains. For the spiritual benefit ot 
Bhavviraja, the minister of the very glorious Asmakaraja, whose 
good-heartedness has existed in various lives, who is firm, 
grateful, of good intellect, eminently learned in the doctrine of 
the Acharyas and the Suras and Asuras,—who knows people 
thoroughly ; who is the patron of the zealous followers ot 
the very compassionate Samantabhadra (Buddha) ; who is of 
good speech and great qualities, who is the image of humility, 
who is renowned in the world for good acts ; this great 
minister of the king, who gets work of immense labour, which 
may be exacted by force, performed by mild measures, whom 
resembled his son, the clever Devaraja, who, after his father’s 
death, did credit to his dignity by his good qualities, also for 
the good of his own mother and father did Buddhabhadra 
cause this Saugata’s abode to be constructed (by Devaraja), 
having first called the good disciples and Bhikshus Dharmadhatta 
and Bhadra-bandhu, who completed my house ; may the merits 
of this be to them and to the worlds for the attainment of the 
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great Bodhi fruit, renowned for all the pure qualities . . 

The remainder of the inscription is not very legible. 

There is a separate entrance to each aisle in addition to the cavexxvi. 
large door in the centre. The cave is 67 feet 10 inches deep, 

36 feet 3 inches wide, and 31 feet 3 inches high. The nave, 
including the two in front, contains twenty-eight columns. 

There is a great deal of sculpture in various parts of the aisles, 
much of which has unfortunately been defaced. The daghoba 
is cylindrically shaped and bears a figure of Buddha seated on 
a lion-throne, clothed in a robe which drops to his feet ; the 
latter rest upon a lotus. There are a number of compartments 
in the daghoba, each containing figures of Buddha in various 
attitudes. On the left of the door which gives access to the 
aisle in that side of the cave is a figure of Buddha, 23 feet 
3 inches in length, reclining upon a couch. This represents The Death or 

Buddha. 

the death of the great teacher, which took place, says Fa-hian, 

“ to the north of Kusinara (probably, Mr. Burgess thinks, 

Kusia, between Betiya and Gorakpur) betwixt two sal trees 
on the bank of the river Hiranyavati (probably the Gandak) ; 
here the illustrious of the age, his face turned to the north, 
entered Nirvana.” The figure in this cave also has the face 
turned to the north. Hiwan Thsang, writing about the middle 
of the 7th century, says, “ In a great chapel erected at Kusinara 
is a representation of the Nirvana of the Tathagata. His face 
is turned to the north, and he hath the appearance of one 
slumbering.” Above the reclining figure are others intended 
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Caves XXVIII. 
and XXIX. 


Alampur. 


chapter vi. to represent angels, “ making the air ring with celestial music.” 

Places of 

interest. On the wall of the same aisle is a lai^e and beautifully executed 

Ajanta Caves. ° J 

piece of sculpture depicting the trial of Buddha by Mara, 
ewe xxvii. Cave XXVII. is an unfinished vihara. The entrance is almost 
blocked up by a large fragment of a rock which has fallen from 
above. The hall, which contains six cells, is without pillars. 

Caves XXVIII. and XXIX .—The first of these has been 
commenced as a chaitya cave, but the work has not proceeded 
beyond the arch of the chief window. The last cave is inacces¬ 
sible. It is an unfinished vihara. 

Alampur. —A half-ruined town in the Raichui District, 
once a place of some note amongst Hindus, by whom it is 
considered one of the gates of Parvat. The fort in the town 
contains the ruins of a number of temples evidently of some 
antiquity. They are all built of hewn stone and are profusely 
ornamented with sculpture, most of which, however, has been 
mutilated. A masjid has been built on the ruins of some of the 
temples. The latter are of “ an unusual model, particularly 
the sphere, which is the frustum of a square pyramid surmount¬ 
ed by a large and very compressed spheroid.” Close to the 
temples or pagodas are a number of inscriptions which record 
gifts of lands and villages at various periods. Some of these 
records are said to date from the earliest years of the Sam vat era. 

Anagundi. —Old town and fortress in the Raichur District 
of the Dominions, situated on the left bank of the Tungbhadra, 
in latitude 15° 2T 20'' and longitude 76° 33'. Population 
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2,422. It is the seat of the Rajahs of Anagundi, who are lineal chapter vn. 
descendants of the kings of Bijanagar or Vizyanagar, the ruins interest. 

Anagundi. 

of whose capital are on the opposite bank of the river. 

The site upon which-the modern cities of Vizyanagar and Ramaan >isita. 
Anagundi were subsequently built has been identified as the 
Kishkindha of the Ramayana. Rama was at the court of 
Sugivra, the king of Kishkindha, when the news of Sita’s 
^abduction to Ceylon by Ravana reached him. It was with the 
aid of forces obtained from the Kishkindha king that Rama 
made his expedition to Ceylon and recovered Sita. 

After the legendary period Anagundi is next mentioned in 
connection with the Yavanas or Asiatic Greeks, who are believed TUaTavanM 
to have established a line of kings here, after their expulsion 
from Orissa, about the middle of the fifth century. Dr. Hunter 
(“Orissa,” pp. 206-228) traces the history and progress of the 
Yavanas, so far as it is known, from the time of their first 
appearance in Orissa, about the third century before Christ, 
until their final disappearance at Seringapatam in the tenth 
century of our era. They appear to have been firmly established 
in Orissa early in the fourth century (A.D. 319 to 323), and 
until A.D. 473 their supremacy was complete. After their ex¬ 
pulsion from Orissa they established themselves in the Central 
Provinces, where many of their inscriptions have been 
discovered. From the Central Provinces they moved to the south, 
and having overthrown the Andhra dynasty which was reigning 
at Warangal in 515 A.D., they established a line of kings 
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chaptervii. who are said to have reigned for 458 years. About 782 A.D. 

uiterest. f they extended their possessions to the west. They obtained 

Anagimrli. 

The Yavanai. p 0sses gj 0 n of a portion of the sea coast, and established a rule 
which lasted for more than half a century. The capital of this 
province was Anagundi. The Chinese Bauddha pilgrim Hi- 
wan Thsang, who travelled in India, from A.I). 629 to 645, 
mentions the capital of a country in Southern India, which he 
visited, named Konkanapura. General Cunningham (“ Ancient 
Geography of India,” page 552) is of opinion that the place 
alluded to is Anagundi. Hiwan Thsang describes the kingdom 
as being 5,000 li or 833 miles in circuit. The southern and 
western kingdoms appear to have flourished till the beginning, 
of the tenth century, after which, says Dr. Hunter (“ Orissa,” 
p. 222) “ we lose all trustworthy traces of the Ionians in 
India. The name of Yavana remains, but it ceases to be possi¬ 
ble to identify the people so called.’ After the first Mahorne- 
dan invasion the word came to be applied to them. “ Even 
in the very localities which had formed the scenes of typical 
Yavana kingdoms, the remembrance of the Ionian dynasties 
faded away, and an Orissa inscription of 1516 A.D. applies the 
word distinctly to the Mahomedans.” The Yavanas formed 
“ the vanguard of that great reformation which stands out as 
the most conspicuous fact in the religious history of the pre- 
Christian world. 0 ° 0 * From the silent testimony of 

coins, with which no subsequent ages can tamper, scholars con¬ 
clude that the Ionian kings in Northern India merged into 
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Buddhistic, dynasties ; so in Middle and Southern India the Chapter vii. 
. Yavanas everywhere appear either as the representatives or Interest. 

Anagundi. 

as the heralds of the reformed religion.” 

The Vizyanagar dynasty was founded in 1336, and from that vizyanagar. 
period Anagundi became a suburb of the new capital on the 
opposite bank of the Tungbhadra. The founders of the new 
kingdom were two individuals, named Hakka and Bukka, from 
WaraDgal who were assisted by a famous scholar, Madhava. 

He was called Yidyaranya, “or the forest of learning,” and the 
city was apparently first styled^ after him, being subsequently 
named Vizyanagar, ‘‘the place of victory,” and styled Bijanagar 
by the Mahomedan historians. The following is a list of kings vizyanagar 

J o o Kliifrs. 


who ruled at Bijanagar :— 

Period. A.D. 

Harihara Hakka Hariyappa . 1336 to 1350 

Bukka Vira Bukkaima . 1350 1379 

Harihara.... f ... 1379 1401 

Deva Raya, VijayaRaya, Vijaya Bukka 1401 1451 

Mallikarjuna Yira Mallaima, Prandha 

Deva ...;. 1451 1465 

Virupaksha... 1465 1479 

Narasha, Narasimha. 1479 1487 

Vira Narasimha, Immadi Narsinga .... 1487 1508 

Krishna Raya, Achyata Raya . 1508 1542 

Sada Siva Raya (Rama Raja, regent, 

usurps the throne till 1565) . 1542 1573 

Sri Ranga Raya (Tirumalar Raja, - 

brother of Rama Raja, 1566). 1574 1587 

Vira Venkatapati . 1587 

30 
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chapter vii. From the first foundation of the new kingdom there was a 
Interest. continual succession of hostilities and occasional alliances 

Vizyanagar. 

between Vizyanagar and the neighbouring Bahmani Mahome- 
dan kingdom (see Kulbarga and Bidar). The capital when 
Vizyanagar the power of the Hindu rulers was at its zenith was of 

Kings. 

immense extent. Some idea of its size and splendour 
may be gathered from the following extracts from the Matla’ 
us-s-S’dani of Abdu-r-Razzak (Elliott and Dowson’s History, 
Vol. IV., page 89 et seq.). The author of this work visited 
Vizyanagar as an ambassador from the king of Persia in 1442. 
iwTamu'v? He says“The city of Bijanagar is such that eye has not seen 

llazzak'a Do- 

scripuon oftbojjor ear heard of any place resembling it upon the whole earth. 

It is so built that it has seven fortified walls, one within the 
other. Beyond the circuit of the outer wall there is an 
esplanade extending for about fifty yards, in which stones are 
fixed near one another to the height of a man, one half 
buried firmly in the earth, and the other half rises above it, 
so that neither foot nor horse, however bold, can advance with 
facility near the outer wall. The seventh fortress is placed in 
the centre of the others, and occupies ground ten times greater 
than the chief market of Hirat. In that is situated the palace 
of the king. From the northern gate of the outer fortress to 
the southern is a distance of two statute parasangs, and the 
same with respect to the distance between the eastern and 
western gates. Between the first, second, and third walls 
there are cultivated fields, gardens, and houses. From the 
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third to the seventh fortress, shops and bazars are closely 
crowded together. By the palace of the king there are four 
bazars, situated opposite to one another. That which lies to 
the north is the imperial palace or abode of the Rai. At the 
head of each bazar there is a lofty arcade and magnificent 
gallery, but the palace of the king is loftier than all of them. 
The bazars are very broad and long, so that the sellers of 
flowers, notwithstanding that they place high stands before their 
shops, are yet able to sell flowers from both sides. Sweet-scented 
flowers are always procurable fresh in that city, and they 
are considered as even necessary sustenance, seeing that 
without them they could not exist. The tradesmen 
of each separate guild or craft have their shops close to one 
another. The jewellers sell their rubies and pearls and 
diamonds and emeralds openly in the bazar. In this charming 
area, in which the palace of the king is contained, there are 
many rivulets and streams flowing through channels of cut 
stone, polished and even. On the right hand of the palace 
of the Sultan there is a diwan-khana, or Minister’s office, 
which is extremely large, and presents the appearance of a 
chihal-sutan, or forty-pillared hall ; and in front of it there 
runs a raised gallery, higher than the stature of a 
man, thirty yards long and six broad, where the records 
are kept and the scribes are seated. These people have 
two kinds of writing, one upon a leaf of the Hindi nut 
(cocoanut) which is two yards long, and two digits broad, on 
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Chapter VII. 

Places of 
Interest. 
Vizyanagar in 
1442 . 

Abclu-r-R azzak’s 
Description of 
the City, 


which they scratch with an iron stylus. These characters present 
no colour, and endure but for a little while. In the second 
kind they blacken a white surface, on which they write with 
a soft stone cut into the Bhape of a pen, so that the characters 
are white on a black surface, and are durable. This kind of 
writing is highly esteemed. In the middle of the pillared hall, 
a eunuch, called a Danaik, sits alone upon a raised platform, 
and presides over the administration, and below it the mace- 
bearers stand drawn up in a row on each side. Whoever has 
any business to transact advances between the lines of mace- 
bearers, offers some trifling present, places his face upon the 
ground, and standing upon his legs again, represents his 
grievance. Upon this the Danaik issues orders founded upon 
the rules of justice prevalent in that country, and no other 
person has any power of remonstrance. When the Danaik 
leaves the chamber, several coloured umbrellas are borne be¬ 
fore him, and trumpets are sounded, and on both sides of his 
way panegyrists pronounce benedictions upon him. Before he 
reaches the king he has to pass through seven gates, at which 
porters are seated, and as the Danaik arrives at each door an 
umbrella is left behind, so that on reaching the seventh gate 
the Danaik enters alone. He reports upon the affairs of the 
State to the king, and after remaining some time returns. His 
residence lies behind the palace of the king. On the left of the 
palace there is the mint, where they stamp three different kinds 
of gold coins, mixed with alloy. One is called veraha, and 
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weighs about one miskal, equal to two kopaki dinars. The cha pter vn. 
second kind is called partab, and is equal to half of the first, fntereatf 
The third is called fanam, and is equal to the tenth of the v '' iy ?« 2 f ,rm 

Abdu-r-Razzak’g 

partab. The last is the most current. Of pure silver they the (jity.* ° f 
make a coin equal to a sixth of a fanam, which ,they call tar, 
which is also in great use. The third of a tar is a copper 
coin, called jital. The usage of the country is that at a stated 
period every one throughout the whole empire carries to the 
mint the revenue (zar) which is due from him, and whoever 
has money due to him from the exchequer receives an order 
upon the mint. The sipahis receive their pay every four 
months, and no one has an assignment granted to him upon 
the revenues of the provinces. This country is so well populated 
that it is impossible in a reasonable space to convey an idea of 
it. In the king’s treasury there are chambers, with excavations 
in them, filled with molten gold, forming one mass. All the 
inhabitants of the country, whether high or low, even down to 
the artificers of the bazar, wear jewels and gilt ornaments in 
their ears and around their necks, arms, wrists, and fingers.” 

Edward Barbarossa, who travelled in India early in the six¬ 
teenth century, describes Vizyanagar as “ of great extent, highly 
populous,and the seat of an active commerce in country diamonds^ 
rubies from Pegu, silks from China and Alexandria, and cinabar? 
camphor, musk, pepper, and sandal from Malabar.” 

After the decisive battle of Talikote in 1565 Vizyanagar and Bat ‘ ,e of Ta - 

J ° likoto. 

Anagundi were completely destroyed. Tirumalaraja, the brother 
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chapter vii. of Ramaraja, returned to Vizyanagar a year after the battle, 
interest.^ and attempted to restore the kingdom, but failing to do so he 
Battle of retired to Penakondain 1567. The remaining brother Venkatadri 

Taliioto. 

established himself at Chandragiri, about 70 miles north-west 
of Madras. Dr. Oppert, in his “ Contributions to the History 
of Southern India, ” Part I., pp. 31-38, gives a translation of a 
Telegu poem styled the Ramarajyan, written by the Court bard 
Hamaraja. of Eamaraja some time previous to the fatal battle of Talikote. 
It recites the brave deeds of Ramaraja, and represents him as 
the capturer of a number of forts ; foremost in taking the 
country of Racura (Raichur), principal governor of Mudugallu 
(Mudgal), who causes anguish to the mass of pride-inflated 
miscreants, who subdued the town of Kalyana, who was very 
brave at the taking of the fortress of Devagiri ( Daulatabad), 
who destroyed the towers of the town of Beddakota (Bidar), 
who was able to break down Kalubaligikota (Kulbarga), who 
was poison to his fierce enemies at Ayilakonda (Yelgandal), who 
was pleased with the capture of Ayilakonda, who is the cause 
of terror to Dehli, &c. Caesar Frederike, who visited the city of 
attor^hfitatuc Vizyanagar two years after the battle, says that the Mussal- 

Talifcote. 

mans spent six months in plundering the city, searching in all 
directions for buried money. The houses were still standing, 
but they were empty. The court had moved from Yizyanagar 
to Penakonda, which was eight days’journey to the south. 
The inhabitants had disappeared and gone elsewhere. The 
surrounding country was so infested with thieves that he was 
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compelled to stay six months longer at Vizyanagar than he chapter vn. 
intended. When at last he set out for Goa, he was attacked interestf 

Vizyanagar in 

every day and had to pay a ransom on each occasion. 1867 - 

He thus describes the palace : “ I have seen many kings’ ThePaiace. 
courts, yet have never seen anything to compare with the royal 
palace of Vizyanagar, which hath nine gates. First when you 
go into that part where the king lodged, there are five great 
gates kept by captains and soldiers. Within these are four 
lesser gates, which are kept by porters, and through these 
you enter into a very fair court at the end.” He describes the 
city as being “ 24 miles round, enclosing several hills. The 
ordinary dwellings had earthen walls, but .the three palaces 
and the pagodas were all built of fine marble.” 

Colonel Meadows Taylor, who visited Vizyanagar in 1859, gives 
the following description of the place :—“ After breakfast I 
ordered my palanqueen and wandered over the western portions 
of the city. 1 saw that the barriers of rocks extended to the 
south, forming a strong line of defence, the only aperture being 
a pass between them and the spurs of the Raman Mullay 
mountain. This was the pass by which the Bahmani king 
Mujahid Shah entered the lines of defence in 1378, and en¬ 
deavoured to take the city ; but owing to the neglect of one 
of his generals, who had been directed to occupy an eminence 
to the west of the city, which was the real key to the place, 
and who failed in his duty, the king could only penetrate the 
first line of defence, where a huge image of Hanooman, the 
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Chapter vii. moukey-god, stands alone, carved out of a great granite 
interest. 1 boulder. The rajah’s sleeping-palace was a curious conception 

Yizayanagar 

iu 18 S 9 . 0 f Musalman-G-othic architecture, the upper rooms of which 
would make a delightful residence if purged from the bats, 
swallows, and wild pigeons’ nests. The fine tower, with a 
Gothic pavilion at the top, from whence there is a glorious 
viewthe elephant stables and treasury, still perfect ; and 
v h ily™!aga°r! the ruins the Rajah’s palaces, and their courtyards, which 
are very extensive, with a host of other picturesque scenes, 
and masses of ruins. Lofty pillars of granite support the roof 
carved out of solid blocks of stone ; some of these are fashioned 
like horses or lions ; on the horses’ backs ride female figures ; 
others have rows of slender figures round them, cut away from 
the main stem, giving a graceful airy effect, which is very 
charming. Every portion of the interior is covered with rich, 
minute carving, and some parts were polished like glass. 
Outside, the basement consists of rows of elephants, above these 
run several courses of different ornaments of elegant patterns. 
The projecting eaves of the cornices are likewise elaborately 
carved ; and the whole presented an appearance of extreme 
lightness and grace, which I had not before noticed in any 
Hindoo edifice. Tippoo Sultan, when encamped near Beeja- 
nugger, had a mine sprung in the roof, in the hope of destroying 
the buildings ; but it had only made a small hole, and Tippoo 
then said he had been warned in a dream not to attempt 
to destroy the holy temple. The deity to whom it was 
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dedicated was “ Withul” or Krishna, and it had been the chapter vxi. 
intention of one of the Rajah’s ancestors to have removed interest 

Vizyanagar 

the holy image from Pundharpoor to it, as being a more in 1S5S ' 
appropriate dwelling place ; the god, however, refused to stir, 
and in consequence the building has never been fully 
consecrated. Close to the exterior of the temple there is 
what appeared to me to be a richly ornamented triumphal 
car, to be used on festivals ; but this proved to be also of 
granite, a great boulder having been' wrought as it stood 
into the perfect resemblance of a car, the wheels of which 
seemed only to require a push to make them turn, so well 
was the carving executed. From the Matun Purwut, a 
stupendous pile of rocks, by the stone steps which had been 
cut in them, I had enjoyed a magnificent view. The whole 
area of the old city lay spread out before me—the noble 
temples, and their lines of building—the ranges of fantastic 
rocks piled on all sides, the course of the river, for miles 
above and below the Gate—and the blue Raman 

Mullay mountains, and their varied spurs, stretching away 
to the south. The Rajah pointed out to me all the objects of 
interest, the battlefields of Mujahid Shah, and the Lake 
Cumlapoor, glittering in the bright sunlight. It was indeed 
a magnificent panorama, and one never to be forgotten.” 

It was from Sriranga, who reigned at Chand:agiri,, that the 
English obtained a grant of the settlement of Fort St. George in 
1639. Sriranga was directly descended from Timmaraja, the 
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C ph!£lf 11 ' SeC ° nd brotber of Kamaraja, who fell in the battle of Talikote, 
i n iEdt. In 1653 Chandra S' iri was captured by the king of Golkonda, after 
which the house retained only Anagundi. After the capture of 
Golkonda in 1688 Anagundi became a tributary state of 
the new Mogul province of Sera. The Raja’s successors 
continued to rule here till 1776, when Tipu Sultan captured 
pacivul by Tipu, and sacked the city, and deposed the ruling chief, Timappa. 

J ipu destroyed several buildings which contained many valu¬ 
able records of the great Vizyanagar dynasty. After the 
defeat and death of Tipu and the annexation of his dominions, 
the British Government granted the Raja of Anagundi a 
pension of Rs. 1,300 per month. 

A descendant of the family, having the title of rajah, still 
resides at Anagundi, and has a considerable jagir. He is 
tributary to His Highness the Nizam. The present Raja is 
Narasimha Raja, who succeeded his cousin in 1872. 

D §& of Anagundi, which means Elephant pit or corner, is said to 
have been fortified by Narsingha about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The fortifications, however, are now much 
decayed. They consist of two masses of fortified lines lying 
N. E. and S. YV. of each other. The town of Anagundi is 
comprised in the S. W. part. The S. W. fortification is of an 
oblong figure about a mile in length from N. W. to S.E. It 
is situated alt a small elbow of the river by which two of its 
faces are washed. The great road from Gangawati to Anagundi 
passes through the fort. Col. Meadows Taylor says that to 
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the north of the town there is “ a perfectly inaccessible range 
of granite hills’surmounted by piles of fantastic rocks along 
the tops of which ran high walls with bastions at intervals, in 
the Hindu style. The only entrance to this labyrinth of rocks 
was through a narrow gorge on the eastern side, also strongly 
fortified by double walls and strong bastions.” 

Antur.— An old fort in the Aurangabad District, built upon 
the summit of a spur of the ghats which projects into Iihandesh. 
It is surrounded on three sides by a natural scarp several 
hundreds of feet in height, and on the fourth or southern side it 
has been artificially scarped. There is a bridle path to the summit 
on this side, but in some places it' is very precipitous. The hill 
upon which the fort stands is about a mile in circumference. 
Two lines of wall, which have collapsed in many places, extend 
round the brow of the hill a short distance from the summit. 
The walls are battlemented, and have bastions and round towers 
at intervals, upon some of which there are a few old wall-pieces. 
The teakwood gates which guard the entrances are strong and 
stout; in front of them are iron clamps to which ponderous 
iron chains can be attached, to bar the passage of elephants and 
horsemen. There is a considerable space of clear ground behind 
the second line of Avail, upon which in former times the huts of 
the garrison and the bazars were erected. There are several 
half-ruined tanks and cisterns, the capacity of which shows that 
the fort always contained an abundant supply of water. The 
fort is said to have been denuded of artillery by Aurungzeb 
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Chapter vn. towards the end of his reign, the guns being required for the 
interest, defences of Aurangabad, which was repeatedly threatened by 
the Marathas towards the close of the 17th century. 

History. Antur was made a fortress about the middle of the 15th 
century by a Maratha chief after whom it is called. He and his 
descendants held it unmolested for upwards of a century before 
it was taken and sacked by the Mahomedans, in whose possession 
it has since remained. For some period during the 16th and the 
beginning of the 17th centuries the fort was in the possession of 
the kings ol Ahmadnagar, as is apparent from several inscriptions 
in which kings of the Nizam Shahi dynasty are mentioned. Two 
miles south of the fort, on the roadside, there is a square stone 

inscriptions, pillar with a Persian inscription on each face. The pillar was 
apparently erected as a guide to travellers. The names of the 
chief towns within a radius of several hundred miles, and the 
direction they lie in from the pillar, are inscribed upon it. 
Nagpur and Jalna on the east, Meywar and Chalisgaon 
on the west, Antur and Burhanpur on the north, Daulatabad 
and Ahmadnagar on the south, are mentioned. An inscription 
on the pillar states that it was erected during the reign of 
Murtiza Nizam Shah in 1000 Hijri (A.D. 1591). This prince, 
the fourth ruler of the house, was nicknamed the Diwana, or 
madman, owing to his eccentric behaviour. Inside the fort is 
a small masjid, of no architectural pretensions, which, according 
to a Persian inscription upon it, was erected by Ismail Husain 
in 1025 Hijri (A.D. 1616). One of the fort bastions bears 
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an inscription in Persian and Arabic to the following effect : chapter vn 
“ This tower was constructed during the reign and under the interest 
auspices of Burban Nizam Shah, the fountain-head of wisdom, 
by Malik Ambar, the wisest of the wise and benefactor of the 
world, in the year 1007 Hijri (A.D. 1598).” The latest inscrip¬ 
tion is one bearing the date 1035 Hijri (A.D. 1625) ; it is 
upon a small arch in the second gateway of the fort. The 
inscription states that the archway was built by order of 
Malik Ambar. 

One noticeable circumstance regarding the fort is that until Garrison, 
lately its garrison has been invariably composed of Rajputs, 
descendants, as they asserted themselves to be, of the original 
garrison placed in the fort by its founder. Fifty or sixty 
years since, after the final subjugation of the Marathas, 
the garrison was reduced from 300 to 40, the present number. 

The guard is supplied from His Highness’s military police 
who garrison Daulatabad. The commandant of Antur is a Rajput, 
the members of whose family have held that office in 
succession since the time of Aurungzeb. 

Scarcely any mention is made of the fort in the historical 
annals which have come down to us, the only occasion on which 
it is noticed being in the year 1672, when Bahadur Khan, one 
of Aurungzeb’s Dekhan commanders, marched against a body 
of Marathas, who had been plundering the country north of 
Aurangabad. The Khan “ came up with and engaged the enemy 
at a pass near the fort of Antur a desperate engagement 
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chapter vii. ensued, which resulted in the defeat and flight of the 
"interest Marathas. 

Assaye. Assaye (Asai ).—Village and battle-field in the Aurangabad 
District in the extreme north-east of the Dominions, near the 
Berar frontier. Lat. 20° 15' 15" N., long. 75° 56' 15" E. ; 
43 miles north-east of Aurangabad. On the 23rd September 
1803, Sir Arthur Wellesley found the Marathas, under Scindia 
and Raghoji Bhonsla, strongly posted on the tongue of land 
formed by the junction of the Jua and Kailna rivers, with 
their left resting on Assaye village. Their forces consisted of 
16,000 disciplined infantry, of whom 10,500 had been drilled 
and were led by European officers ; 20,000 cavalry ; a noble 
park of artillery, 100 of the guns being served chiefly by 
French artillerymen ; with irregular troops,—making an army 
of 50,000 men. General Wellesley had with him a force of 
only 4,500 of all arms, consisting of the 19th Light Dragoons, 
4th, 5th and 7th Regiments of Madras Native Cavalry, one 
small detachment of Bombay and Madras Artillery, the 74th 
and 78th Highlanders, one battalion of the 2nd, one of the 4th, 
one of the 8th, one of the 10th, and two battalions @f the 12th 
Madras No. I., Colonel Stevenson’s force, which was to have 
joined him on the morrow, not yet having come up. The 
British commander had not calculated on reaching the neigh ■ 
bourhood of the enemy until the next day. “ But, with great 
prudence and decision, he instantly resolved on attacking them 
without waiting for Colonel Stevenson.” He, however, des- 
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patched a messenger to that officer to inform him that he was Chapter vn. 
about to attack the enemy, and directing him to proceed to his i^ereatf 
assistance with all possible despatch. Having arranged for the AfS ’ 50 ' 
safety of his baggage, which was placed in the village of 
Naulnye,—the place where, until he received the news of the 
enemy’s proximity, he had intended to encamp,—General 
Wellesley moved forward at the head of a body of cavalry to 
reconnoitre the enemy’s position. Four miles from the village 
the British commander saw from an eminence the whole of the 
Maratha force spread before him, extending in a continuous, 
unbroken line along the Kailua river close to its junction with 
theJua. The Marathas, uuable now to escape the decisive Battio of Assay*, 
engagement they had so long avoided, drew up their forces 
and prepared to make a desperate resistance to the daringly 
disproportionate body of troops which they saw advancing Upon 
them. The British general’s plan of attack was quickly con¬ 
ceived and developed. The Maratha right wing was composed 
entirely of cavalry and disciplined battalions of infantry resting 
on the village of Assaye. It was against this portion of the 
huge force that the British attack was directed. Wellesley’s 
small army crossed the river Kailna and advanced in 
the following order. The infantry of the force was formed into 
two lines, and the cavalry formed a third line as a reserve. 

The right and left wings rested on the Jua and Kailna rivers 
respectively. “ The position thus occupied by the British, 
between the two rivers and near their junction, not only 
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Chapter vn. brought them upon their object, but was of importance - in 
interest*' diminishing the front of the enemy, who changed their position 
Tho Battie. as the British turned the flank of their old ground, and were 
now drawn up in two lines, one of them fronting the British 
troops, the other running at a right angle to their first line, 
with the left of both resting on the fortified village of Assaye.” 
In this position the Marathas awaited the onslaught of the 
British troops. While the latter were forming for the attack 
the enemy’s artillery opened a most destructive fire upon 
them. The Maratha guns were well served, and the number of 
casualties in the British ranks soon became serious. The 74th 
Highlanders suffered the most, and the advance was delayed 
momentarily in consequence of this and the difficulty 
of getting on the artillery, as some of the guns were dismount¬ 
ed by the enemy’s fire and many of the bullocks killed. When 
this latter circumstance was mentioned to the general, he, with 
characteristic coolness, sent word to the officer in command 
to “ get on” without the bullocks. 

The Marathas, taking advantage of the destructive 
effect which their artillery fire had caused upon the 74th, 
sought to complete the annihilation of that gallant regiment by a 
furious charge of horse, which broke and threw the Highlanders 
into disorder. This movement of the enemy was met with 
an order from the general for the advance of the 19th Light 
Dragoons and the 4th Madras Cavalry. The dragoons were only 
306 strong, and the native troopers were probably double their 
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number. The 74tli opened their ranks to allow the cavalry chapter vii. 
to pass through. The 19th led the charge on the serried Interest. 

Assays. 

masses of the enemy with loud cheers ; the very wounded, Tlle Blttle - 
we are told, shouted in encouragement and admiration of the 
pluck of their countrymen. Straight at the enemy rode 
the gallant 19th, closely followed by the native cavalry, 
with the infantry in the rear preparing to charge with the 
invincible bayonet. The Maratha horse broke and fled at 
the first shock. The dragoons and cavalry then rode straight 
for the guns and. infantry, and committed tremendous havoc 
amongst the panic-stricken masses of the enemy. 

By this time the British infantry had advanced to the support 
of their gallant comrades, and made a determined charge at the 
point of the bayonet upon those battalions which had withstood 
the onslaught of the cavalry. The effect was instantaneous : 
the first line broke and fell back for support on the second. 

Their ranks were thrown into the wildest confusion ; discipline, 
order, everything was lost; and the whole army was forced 
en masse into the river Jua close to the village of Assaye. 

The work, half completed by the splendid charge of both forces, 
was now effectually finislted by the cavalry. Under Colonel 
Maxwell, who fell mortally wounded before the close of the day, 
the cavalry crossed the river, and by repeated charges prevented 
the restoration of anything like order amongst the disorganized 
masses of the enemy, the majority of whom sought safety in 
flight in all directions. A few only of the better-disciplined 
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chapter vn. battalions formed up and marched off the field in good order. 

2?ln.C6s of 

interest. Many of the fugitive artillerymen as the cavalry came up with 
siioHaw*. th em feigned to be dead or mortally wounded, and when the 
troops had passed fired upon them. In this manner many 
casualties occurred amongst the British. After the battle had 
been virtually won, some of the Maratha infantry made a 
determined stand in the village of Assaye after the main body 
had broken and fled. The general put himself at the head of 
the 78th Highlanders and cleared the village, though not 
without a desperate conflict. It was long past sunset before the 
firing entirely ceased. The Maratha horse remained at a safe 
distance while the pursuit of the foot-soldiers was being carried 
on, but finding no opportunity of making a successful attack 
on the British they too followed their less fortunate comrades. 

The enemy left behind them 98 pieces of cannon, 
which fell into the hands of the victors. The victory, though 
the most brilliant and decisive that had graced the British 
arms since the day when Clive Avon Plassy, was dearly 
bought. Fully one-third of Wellesley’s gallant little army, 
were killed and wounded. Of the 4,500 brave fellows who 
crossed the Kailna in the morning, 22 officers and 386 men . 
were killed, and 57 officers and 1,526 men Avounded. The 
general himself had several narrow escapes. He had two 
horses killed under him, one being shot and the other piked, 
and his orderly was decapitated by a cannon-ball as he rode by 
the sideofhis chief. “Nothing,’’ says Grant Duff in his History of 
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the Marathas, “could exceed the zeal of some of the cavalry, chapter vn 
particularly the 19th Dragoons ; every officer and man fought Interest. 

A.' saye, 

as if on his arm depended the victory. As instances may be The BfUtle - 
mentioned Lieutenant Nathan Wilson, who with his arm 
shattered by a grape-shot and dangling by his side charged on 
at the head of his troop. Lieutenant Alexander Grant, of the 
Madras Native Infantry, major of brigade to Colonel Maxwell, 
observing a gun pointed ready to discharge on the flank of the 
^ 19th Dragoons, the match suspended on the touch-hole, with 
a noble impulse in hopes of preventing it, darted forward almost 
on its muzzle, and with such force that his horse stuck between 
the cannon and its wheel ; in this situation the gun went off 
as he was in the act of endeavouring to prevent it by cutting 
down the artilleryman. Captain George Sale was attacking a 
man who defended himself with a pike or short spear, a weapon 
with which all Sindhia’s artillerymen were armed ; the man’s 
comrade, standing on a gun, made a thrust from above at Captain 
Sale, but it was turned by the breastbone, and glanced off 
diagonally across his chest; his covering sergeant,named Strange, 
laid the man dead who wounded his officer, but in the act was 
himself speared through the lungs by another man from below 
the gun. Captain Sale went on, but begged the sergeant to 
fall into the rear ; this, however, lie gallantly refused, and rode 
out the day. Captain Sale and others afterwards saw him, 
when in hospital, blow out a candle from his lungs. The 
British cavalry, when making their extremest efforts, saw 
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. their Asiatic fellow-soldiers keep pace for pace, and blow for 
blow.” 

The Maratha loss included Yadhav Rao Bhaskar, Scindia’s 
minister. The two leaders, Kagboji Bhonslay and Scindia, 
deserted their troops in the beginning of the action. “ The 
whole of the horse,” says the historian of the battle, “ behaved 
in the most dastardly manner. Scindia’s infantry, though de¬ 
feated by such a disparity of troops, did not altogether sully 
their high reputation, The artillerymen stood to the last, and 
eight of the old battalions of DeBoigne fought with ardour and 
firmness.” The loss of the Marathas in killed and wounded 
was almost as great in number as tire whole of the British force. 
Twelve hundred lay dead on the field, and the country for miles 
around was covered with their wounded. Colonel Stevenson 
did not join forces with the General until the day after the 
battle. He was immediately despatched in pursuit of the 
Marathas. Some of the British wounded were conveyed to 
Autangabad and Ajanta after the battle. Two months after¬ 
wards a second battle was fought between the. forces of 
General Wellesley and Scindia at Argaon, in which the 
latter suffered a defeat almost as severe as that of Assaye. 
Assaye proved the first overwhelming blow to the Maratha 
confederacy. A commemorative medal was struck in 1851 , 
and presented to the few surviving officers and men. 

The inhabitants-of the village of Assaye, close to the scene of 
the conflict, possess numbers of musket, jingal, and small can- 
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non balls, which have been picked up from time to time on the chapter vn. 
battle-field. Other traces of the conflict in the shape of human invest 
remains are not unfrequently discovered in the banks of the TheBawie. 
Jua, especially after freshets caused by the rains. The battle¬ 
field is best visited from Sillode, on the Aurangabad-Ajanta 
road, where there is a travellers’ bungalow, and from whence 
the village of Assaye is distant ten or twelve miles. The herds 
of antelope which are always to be found in the neighbourhood 
afford excellent sport. 

Aurangabad, the “ Khujista Bunyad” of Mahomedan his- Aurangabad, 
torians, is the capital of the district bearing the same name. 

It is situated on the banks of the Kaum river, a small perennial 
stream which takes its rise in the neighbouring hills. Lat. 19° 

54' N"., Long. 75° 22' E. Population, including cantonments, 

30,209. 

The city is pleasantly situated in a gently undulating valley, 
one of the many formed by the projections from the Sichel range 
into the plains of the Godavari. It was founded by the famous History. 
Abyssinian, Malik Ambar, regent of the Nizam Shahi kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar, in 1810; For a short time after the capture of the 
town of Ahmadnagar by the Moguls in 1605 Malik Ambar estab¬ 
lished himself at Parenda, and subsequently at the famous fort¬ 
ress ofDaulatabad, and proclaimed Murtizza Nizam Shah king in 
place of the ruler carried into captivity by the Moguls. In 1610 
Malik Ambar founded the present city of Aurangabad, giving 
it the name of Khirki, which was changed for its present name 
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during the Dekhan viceroyalty of Aurungzeb. It is also some¬ 
times styled Fatihabad. 

Malik Ambar, or Sidi Ambar as he is frequently called, 
rose from an obscure and humble position to one of 
considerable power. He was originally a slave, but his 
talents as a leader and administrator soon won for him a high posi¬ 
tion. At the period of his ascension to power the Nizam Shahi 
kingdom was divided into two factions, headed by Hindu and 
Abyssinian noblemen ; the latter are said to have been the 
offspring of some of the king’s Abyssinian wives. Malik Ambar 
soon disposed of his rivals, and for a number of years was vir¬ 
tually ruler of the kingdom. For some time after the capture of 
Ahmadnagax he carried on his contest with the Moguls with 
varying success. The emperor Jahangir in his memoirs 
never mentions his name without prefixing some harsh epithet 
to it. He usually alludes to him as a “ wretch ” or a “ cursed 
fellow.” For example, in the year 1612 Jahangir writes re¬ 
garding the defeat of the imperial troops near A urangabad in 
that year : “ Ambar the black-faced continually brought up 

reinforcements, and constantly annoyed the troops with rockets 
and various kinds of fiery missiles.” Again, in 1615 he writes, 
“ Another victory was now achieved over the combined forces 
of Malik Ambar and the Kutub Shahi and Adil Shahi com¬ 
manders at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday the 25th 
Bhyman. The fight commenced with rockets and guns, and at 
last Darab Khan, who commanded the foremost divisions, with 
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other chiefs and "warriors, drew their swords and vigorously chapter vn. 
attacked the enemy’s force. The battle went on for an hour, interest! 

Aurangabad,. 

heaps of corpses were formed. Ambar, being unable to with- j a hau£ir rJ and 

Ambar. 

stand the royal army, flew from the field, and had it not been 
for a very dark night none of the enemy would have escaped. ’* 

This battle was fought close to Malik Ambar’s capital, Khirki 
(Aurangabad). The next day the imperialists advanced to 
Khirki, “ but no trace of rebels was found.” 

In the same year an attempt was made to assassinate Malik 
Ambar, which is thus alluded to by the emperor Jahangir :— Ambar ' 

“ The Rajputs who had resolved to kill him had concealed 
themselves till they found an opportunity of approaching 
him, when one of them gave him an ineffectual wound. 

The men in the escort of Ambar killed the Rajputs and 
carried their master off home. A very little more would 
have made an end of this cursed fellow.” In 1621 the 
imperial forces inflicted a further defeat on Malik Ambar’s 
troops and drove them from Burhanpur to Khirki (Auranga¬ 
bad). “But,” says the emperor Jahangir, “before the Jmnheiiogim. 
royal army arrived the rebels carried off Nizamu-l-Mulk, with 
all his family and dependants, to the fortress of Daulatabad. 

The royal forces stayed three days at Khirki, and so destroyed 
that town, which had taken twenty years to build, that it will 
hardly recover its splendour for the next twenty j-ears.” In 
1622 Shah Jahan rebelled against his father, and Malik Ambar 
despatched some troops from Khirki to assist him in besieging 
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chapter vii. Burhanpur. After the failure of the siege and the retirement 
of Shah Jahan to the Balaghat, Malik Ambar, who had in the 
meantime commenced hostilities with the Bijapur ruler, sent an 
envoy to Mohabat Khan, the imperial commander-in-chief, to 
make his submission. In doing so he seems to have reckoned 
on obtaining assistance from Jahangir’s commander. In this, 
however, he was disappointed, as Mohabat Khan decided to 
support the Adil Shahi general, and sent out a strong escort to- 
bring in the Bijapur envoy, who was afraid to advance as Malik 
Ambar’s forces were waiting for him. The envoy was, however, 
safely escorted into Bijapur. “When Ambar heard of this he turn¬ 
ed back vexed and disappointed, and proceeded with Nizamu-1. 
Mulk (the Nizam Shahi ruler) from Khirki to Kadrabad, a fort¬ 
ress on the borders of the Kutub Shahi kingdom of Golconda. 
The families of the king and Malik Ambar were sent to- 
the fortress of Daulatabad, and Khirki (Aurangabad) was left 
empty.” In the same year Malik Ambar defeated the com¬ 
bined Imperial and Bijapuri forces near Ahmadnagar with great 
slaughter. He captured a large number of prisoners, whom 
he sent to Daulatabad. 

In 1626 Malik Ambar died near Khirki, at the age of 80 
years. He is buried at Raoza, fourteen miles from the 
city which he founded, under a dome which he erected 
during his lifetime. Ferishta says “ he was the first general, 
politician and financier of his age, and his country was the best 
cultivated, and his subjects the happiest, of any in the Dekhan. ” 


Death and 
Character of 
Malik Ambar. 
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Motamad Khan, in his Ikbal Nama-i Jahangiri, says of Malik Chapter vii. 
Arnbar: “ He was a slave but an able man. In warfare, in com- Surest* 
mand, in sound judgment and in administration he had no rival dentil and 

, Character of 

or equal. He kept down the turbulent spirits or the Dekhan, MulikAmbar ' 
and maintained his exalted position to the end of his life, and 
closed his career in honour. History records no other instance 
of an Abyssinian slave arriving at such eminence. ” 

-Malik Ambar was succeeded as chief minister and regent of 
the Nizam Shahi State by his son Fatah Khan, and under him the 
contest with the Moguls was renewed. The Mogul comrhander* 
in-ehief marched from Burhanpur to Khirki (Aurangabad). The 
Nizam Shahi king, who was at Daulatabad, sent his commander, 
an Abyssinian slave named Ilamid Khan, to meet Khan Jahan, 
the imperial commander-in-chief, and to offer him three lakhs 
of buns. The Khan accepted the bribe, and agreed to restore 

r r 

the whole of the country of the Balaghat as far as the fortress 
of Ahmadnagar to the Nizam Shahi ruler. After the final siege 
and capture of Daulatabad by the imperial troops in 1632 (see 
Daulatabad) the Nizam Shahi territories were incorporated 
in the Dekhan Suba, of which Mohabat Khan was the 
viceroy. 

. In 1635 Prince Aurungzeb was appointed viceroy. He re- vSyai^f 
mained here till 1643, when he was recalled. He was reappointed 
in 1653, when he took up his residence at Khirki and changed 
the name of the city to Aurangabad. He resided here for 
three years, and from here he set out on his first campaign 

39 
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Chapter vii- against the Kutub Shahi king of Golkonda (vide Haidarabad 
and Golkonda). 

In 1657 Moazzam Khan (Mir Jumla, the former minister 
of the Golkonda king Abdulla Kutub), in obedience to 
orders from the emperor Shah Jahan, set out for 
Delhi from the Dekhan. He marched as far as Aurangabad, 
where Aurungzeb detained him as a prisoner. He, however, 
secretly favoured the cause of Aurungzeb, with whom he 
marched to Malwa and Agra in the next year, when Shah 
Jahan was dethroned and placed in confinement. 

Ilaja Jeysingh was the next viceroy. He renewed the war 
against Bijapur, but was defeated and compelled to retreat with 
great loss to Aurangabad. The Raja was recalled to Delhi, but 
died on the road. In 1666, Sivaji having suffered a series of 
defeats and having lost some of his most important strong¬ 
holds, made his submission to the emperor and set out for 
Aurungzeb’s court at Delhi. The following description of 
Sivaji’s arrival at Aurangabad en route to Delhi, and of the 
reception he met with there, is from Scott’s Bekhan “When 
he (Sivaji) arrived at Aurangabad he was attended by five 
hundred noble horse elegantly caj>arisoned, and about the same 
number of select and well-accoutred infantry. The whole city 
came out of curiosity fo meet him. Saf Shikan Khan, an 
amir of three thousand and deputy governor, regarding Sivaji 
only in the light of a Maratha zemindar, sat himself with the 
public officers in full assembly, thinking that he would pay 


Sivaji at 
Aurangabad. 
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him the first visit, and only sent his nephew to meet him chapter vh. 
without the city and conduct him to his palace. But this fmerestf 
aniontecl bivaji, who turned off directly to the Mirza RaiVs 

^ J Sivaji at 

palace, and upon being told that the governor expected him in Aman8abad ' 

full assembly asked angrily, ‘Who is Saf Shikan Khan? what 

office does he hold here ? and why has he not come out to meet 

me?” Then, having dismissed the nephew and his train, he 

alighted at the palace. In the evening Saf Shikan Khan and 

the public officers came in state to visit him, and he received 

* 

them at the foot of the carpet and entered familiarly into 
conversation. The next day Sivaji returned the visit. 

The deputy governor and other officers each entertained 
him according to their ability. He stayed at Aurangabad 
till he had received the bounty ordered from the treasury, 
and then proceeded on his journey to court, where he arrived 
in safety. At Delhi Sivaji was treated with such scant courtesy, 
and the hostility of the emperor towards him was so unmis- 
takeably manifested, that he deemed it advisable to make his 
escape before he was actually made a prisoner. In 
1668 Aurangabad was very nearly becoming the scene of a 
conflict between the troops of Aurungzeb under Dilawar Khan 
and those commanded by Prince Moazzam, the emperor’s son, 
who was at this period viceroy of the Dekhan. Owing to re¬ 
presentations made to the emperor by the prince impeaching 
the fidelity of Dikiwar Khan, who was then commanding the 
Mogul troops before Bijapur, he was ordered to return to Delhi. 
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Chapter vn. Prince Moazzarn meditated a revolt against las father’s authority, 
merest and as Dilawar Khan was likely to prove a serious obstacle to 

Aurangabad. 

Hutorj. succesgj ^ was necessary that he should be seized or recalled 
to Delhi before the prince raised the standard of rebellion. 
When Dilawar arrived in the neighbourhood of Aurangabad 
en route to Delhi he discovered the conspiracy which had been 
hatched against himself and the emperor, and he lost no time 
in marching from the city, sending forward messengers to inform 
Aurungzeb of what had transpired. Prince Moazzam had 
collected a force of 80,000 men outside the walls of Aurangabad, 
and although he pursued Dilawar Khan he w r as unable to come 
up with him. Aurungzeb, as soon as the intelligence of his 
son’s defection reached him, set out towards Aurangabad ; but 
the prince, without waiting for the decisive issue of an engage¬ 
ment with the imperial troops, wrote to his father asking to be 
pardoned, 1 pretending that he had only executed the orders 
of the emperor in pursuing Dilaw'ar.’ In 1G72 the emperor 
recalled his son from the viceroyalty of the Dekhan. He was 
succeeded by Khan Jahan Bahadur. The commander-in-chief 
of the Dekhan, Mohabat Khan, was also recalled. The latter 
“ during the months of the rains spent his time in a continual 
round of festivity, giving no attention to public affairs or the 
punishment of the enemy, and the army was corrupted by his 
luxury and indolent example. Pie had brought in his train to 
the Dekhan four hundred dancing girls, drolls and mimics of 
Cabul and Lahore, who were daily rewarded by presents 
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and favours.” The war was continued under the new chaptervn. 
viceroy with varying fortune. In 1675 the Maratha army Interest. 

Aurangabad. 

encamped only thirty miles distant from Aurangabad. It Hl8t0ry- 
was attacked by the Mogul troops and compelled to retire. 

In 1679 the great Maratha leader Si vaji died, and war between 
the Marat has and the Moguls was renewed. His son and suc¬ 
cessor Sambhaji attacked Burhanpur. “ Sivaji,” says the author 
of Muntakhib-ul-Labab, “ never made any attack upon Auranga¬ 
bad and Burhanpur, the provincial capitals of the imperial 
dynasty: ‘for,’said he, ‘ if we attack these places the honour of 
Aurungzeb will be wounded, and he will march himself, and then 
God knows how the strife will end.’” Intelligence of this raid 
was carried to the Mogul viceroy at Aurangabad, who marched 
from there via Ajanta and Fardapur. But owing to the slow¬ 
ness of his movements the Marathas escaped. Aurungzeb was 
so annoyed that he recalled the viceroy Khan Jahan ; and 
deprived him of his honours and emoluments. The next year 
the emperor set out for the Dekhan to prosecute the war against 
the Marathas. After remaining for three or four months at 
Burhanpur he set out for Aurangabad. He appears to have 
resided here for some time, probably until he set out to besiege 
Bijapur in 1684. None of the contemporary historians make 
any mention of Aurungzeb’s return to Aurangabad after that 
date. In 1707, after the emperor’s death, Prince Azam Shah, 
having assumed the imperial title, marched to Aurangabad. The 
future Nizamu-l-Mulk, who was then residing at Aurangabad, 
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cha pter vii. marched with him to Burhanpur, but, being offended at the 
interest.^ treatment he received from the new emperor he left his camp 

Aurangabad. 

History. an d returned to Aurangabad. From this period (1707-8) the 
history of the city is included in that of the rest of His High¬ 
ness’s Dominions, from which it cannot well be separated. 

Description of Description of the City. —Aurangabad is bounded on 

the City. 

the north and. south by the Sichel and Sittareh ranges 
of hills ; a spur of the former range encroaches on the 
Begumpura suburb, south-east of the city. The ancient 
portion of the capital is built partly in the hollow formed 
by the nalla which intersects the town, and partly on 
the rising ground which is visible all round. It thus occupies 
very uneven ground. “ Basaltic dykes are seen in all direc¬ 
tions along the slopes and bases of the hills ridging the surface 
of the soil.” The city is surrounded by masonry walls of mo¬ 
derate height flanked at different angles by semicircular 
bastions. The walls were erected by Aurungzeb at a cost of 
three lakhs of rupees, more as a protection against the preda¬ 
tory attacks of the Maratha horse than with the view of for¬ 
tifying it, as the place could never have withstood a siege. 
Portions of the walls have collapsed entirely ; others are fast 
crumbling into decay. The battlements are loopholed, but it 
does not appear that any portions of the walls except those at 
the angles were ever pierced with embrasures for mounting 
guns. Twenty or thirty years since a few honeycombed pieces 
of ordnance without their carriages, which had long since 
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crumbled into dust, were observable at the principal gateways, chapter vii. 
but they have since been removed, except those at the Delhi gate. Eltereatf 

Aurangabad. 

The city walls on the western side are washed by the river D \Tfclty? ot 
Kaum, a small perennial stream which takes its rise in the 
neighbouring hills. Aurangabad contains twelve gates, four cuy Gates, 
of which, however, have been blocked up for a number of years. 

The twelve gates are named a3 follows:—Barapula, Mahmud, 

Mecca, Delhi, Kizzru, Mujnur, Khodghur, Roshan, Khas, Jaffir, 

Paithan, and Kumbar. The four principal gateways face the 
cardinal points; they are—the Mecca gate to the west, the Paithan 
gate to the south, the Khas gate to the east, and the Delhi gate 
to the north. The Kizzru, Khodghur, Kumbar, and Mahmud 
gates are the entrances which have been closed to traffic. 

The circumference of the city walls slightly exceeds six miles. 

The valley in which the city is built has a general breadth of 
about ten miles. It is built in the form of a parallelogram, 
having its greatest length diagonally from north-east to south¬ 
west, two miles and a half, and a mile and a quarter from north 
to south. Entering the city by the Barapula gate, the princi- Tu^andent 
pal entrance from the cantonment side, the signs of ruin and 
decay, which are visible on all sides, become most marked. The 
gateway itself is in a fair state of preservation, but the round 
towers by which it is flanked are much decayed, and portions 
of them threaten to topple over, to the imminent danger of the 
passer-by. From the summit of the gateway, which looks down 
upon the river meandering by its base, the city wall may be 
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Chapter- vii. traced for some distance on either side until lost amongst the 

P1&C63 Of 

interest, luxuriant foliage, which is one of the most striking features of 

Theanoiont the landscape. Descending to the roadway an inspection of 
the inner side of the walls reveals the fact that they are con¬ 
structed of a series of arches built upon the outer side, yet 
spacious enough to form small chambers about four feet in 
depth and seven or eight in breadth. These chambers extend 
to within a few feet of the summit of the walls. It is not 
generally known for what purposes ‘they were designed by 
those who constructed them. , Tradition has much to say upon 
the subject, but the most likely story is that they were intend¬ 
ed for the use of the troops told off to garrison the city in the 
troublous times of two centuries since. They extend all round 
the inner circumference of the walls, and could have afforded 
accommodation for many thousands of troops. From this 
gateway the road leads in an easterly direction towards the 
modern city, which occupies hardly one‘fifth of the space 
enclosed by the walls. It has been computed that Aurangabad 
when in the zenith of its prosperity contained about 
200,000 inhabitants. On every side there are ruined 
habitations, mosques, tombs, and palaces—some of them 
embowered in groves of trees, others in the midst of the 
fields of the modern husbandman. Many of the ruins 
have been cleared away by the native farmer. Evidence 
is abundant on all sides regarding the dense population 
which resided here a century or two since. The soil is 
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actually encumbered with fragments of plaster, brick, and stone, chapter m 
the remnants of the buildings which once covered the ground. Interest 1 

. , Aurangabad. 

Rank vegetation has taken possession of the rumed palaces of 
Aurungzeb’s nobles. The humble dwellings of the citizens 
are only represented by the fragments turned up by the plough 
or the spade. The mosques are mostly deserted, or used for 
other purposes than those for which they were designed by 
their founders. 

Three-quarters of a mile from the Bara-pnla gate stands the Ci ^ r °‘ «£ 
Bara-kul, a large square stone gateway through which the city u “‘ a kul ‘ 
road runs. It is said to have been built by Malik Ambar, and 
is one of the gates of the old city. From the summit of the 
Bara-kul a magnificent view of the whole of the city may be 
obtained. The modern city lies just beyond it, and is partially 
hidden by groves of tamarind, nim, and mango trees. The 
Chauk or principal road, which runs through the centre of the 
city, can be traced through the miniature valley formed 
by Ghanda Nalla and up the gentle declivity beyond, 
on which the principal portion of the Aurangabad of the present 
day is built. On all sides ruined palaces, mosques, and tombs 
meet the eye. The view to the south and west is bounded by 
the flat-topped Sittareh hills ; on the north the more rugged 
range of the Sichel hills shuts in the scene. Close by the base 
of the spur which juts into Begumpura the white domes and 
slender minarets of the Mukbara are discernible amongst the 
groves of trees. A short distance from the Bara-kul is the 
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chapter vii. palace of the Nizams, built by Asaph Jah, the founder 
interest °f ^ ie present dynasty. Some distance to the left the remains 

oit^rom^tte o1 ^ r °y a l residence erected by Aurungzeb can be traced. 

The only portion of it which has partly withstood the ravages 
of time is the mosque in which he used to offer up his devotions. 
Close by the Bara-kul is one of the five masjids erected by 
Malik Ambar during his residence here. They are styled Kala 
Masjids. In the west the cantonments, separated from the city 
by the Kaum, are distinguishable. The city wall can be traced in 
the intervals occurring between the groups of trees ; the acres 
between are strewn with ruins more or less decayed. 
Enshrouded in a group of trees a short distance off is 
the temple of Khudkeshwar, probably the oldest building 
in the city. It is said to have been built before Malik 
Ambar made the place his capital, and while Khirki was 
a straggling hamlet with a very scanty population. The durgas, 
or tombs of Mahomedan saints and people of distinction, occupy 
a considerable space of ground ; their white domes and graceful 
minarets are visible in every direction. None of them bear in¬ 
scriptions, and the accounts of the people buried within them are 
mostly traditionary. The numberless groups of tamarind, 
mango, palm and cocoanut trees enhance the picturesqueness of 
a view rarely surpassed in this part of India. With this pano¬ 
rama spread before him the spectator obtains some idea of the 
extent and magnificence of the city in the days when Aurungzeb 
resided here, both before and subsequent to his accession to the 
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throne of Delhi, when the now deserted streets and dwellings 
echoed to the tramp of the armed thousands who followed in his 
train, and the city Avas full of life,—when Aurangabad was the 
most powerful city in the Dekhan, even down to the time of 
the first of the Nizams, Asaph Jah. This ruined city was his 
capital for a period, but he preferred Haidarabad, as being 
more central and in the heart of the provinces he had annexed. 
With the removal of the capital the fate of Aurangabad Avas 
sealed. Deserted by the reigning prince, a great portion of 
the population soon followed, and the exodus once commenced 
has continued steadily down to the present day. 

The Aurangabad of Aurungzeb's time was not by any 
means all included within the city walls, for at the present day 
from the summit of the Bara-kul one can trace beyond the city 
Avails the outlines of some of the ancient suburbs, though the 
majority of them have long since disappeared. When Aurung- 
zeb made the city his capital, he added to it fifty-four suburbs, 
which were walled in like the city, itself. Each of these 
suburbs was ruled by an officer, usually a person of 
some importance, appointed by the court. The names 
of the suburbs are—Aurungpura, Begumpura, Mukimu- 
pura, Fuzulpura, Ahirpura, Dawudpura, Nawabpura, Baljipura, 
Durweshpura, Nukhaspura, Kutubpura, Jasuspura, Sultanpura, 
Kurunpui’a, Chillapura, Supkurunpura, Ismailpura, Tanjipura, 
Pudumpura, Muhidipura, Bajipura, Hakimpura, Ameenpura, 
Jeshwantpura, Lusgopalpura, Munjurpura, Hatisingpura, 
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Ghapter vxi. Purtabpura, Pahadsingpura, Jumulpura, Malsingpura, Jay sin g~ 
interest! pura, Buzazpura, Bhowsingpura, Jaichundpura, Runmustpura, 

Aurangabad. 

oidsuburbs, D] 10 repura, Kulalpura, Puruspura, Tubibpura, Radraspura, 
Piadapura, Humilpura, Chukarpura, Kotwalpura, Lalwantpura, 
Asutpura, Rampura, Rangtipura, Kesursingpura, Bullackpura, 
Rumbapura, Khokurpura. 

Many of these pnras or suburbs were built by the rajas and 
chiefs from UppeT and Central India who acknowledged 
Aurungzeb’s rule. The majority of the puras are now almost 
untraceable. The only one of them which possesses a popu¬ 
lation worth the name is Begumpura, within the confines of 
which the Mukbara is situated. Of the remainder some are 
deserted or contain very few inhabitants. As already stated, 
the Chauk or principal road to the city passes through the 
Bara-kul. It crosses the Ghauda river, a small stream which 
bisects the city and winds up a slight ascent beyond which the 
modern city is built. 

Chief Market- Of late years there has been a marked improvement in the 

place. 

commercial prosperity of the place; trade has revived, and 
a corresponding increase in the population has taken place. 
The principal streets converge towards the Chauk 
or marketplace, which is situated in the centre of 
the city. Here the principal market is held. One side of the 
Chauk is occupied by rows of shops kept by Borahs, where 
articles of a most miscellaneous nature are exposed for sale. 
The rest of the square is occupied by the shops and stalls of 
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smaller tradesmen. From here broad well-laid streets lead to chapter vk. 
the old city bazaars outside the gates. These, however, have interest 
long since been deserted. The only other marketplace of ' “ eab . 
importance which the city possesses is situated in Shahganj. 

It is quadrangular in shape, the centre being occupied by a 
mosque of the same name. Here is situated the grain market 
of the city, and ranges of shops occupied by goldsmiths and 
piece-goods merchants. In the neighbourhood the residences 
of the wealthy merchants who traded here in more prosperous 
times are still noticeable. The general style of street archi¬ 
tecture is decidedly Hindu. With one or two exceptions, no 
Mahomedan dwelling-houses are to be seen. Many of the 
houses in the principal streets are substantial structures of recent 
origin. None of the houses are more than two storeys in 
height. In the less frequented localities the houses are in a 
most dilapidated condition, and judging from their appearance 
many of them might well have been erected in the time of 
Aurungzeb. Some of them are erected in quadrangles opening 
on to a common courtyard in the centre, the entrance to which 
is effected through high gates of solid teak. The back streets 
of the town are so unlevel that it is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to ride or drive through them. 

Five Jatras or fairs are held in the course of the year :—the Fairs. 

Khandoba Jatra atKurunpura, in March ; the Pachumba Jatra 
at Gangabari, every Tuesday in July ; the Surawan Somwar 
Jatra near thd Paithan gate, four days in August; the 
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Chapter vii. Harsulka Nahna Jatra, one day in December; and the Pola 
"interest Ballaji Jatra near the Jaffir gate, one day in September. 

Aurangabad. # 

Thesuba. The ancient office of Suba is stil maintained. The 
Suba resides at Aurangabad, and is the chief official in 
the place. In addition to the Subaship he also holds the 
office of Revenue Commissioner. Twice a year, during tho 
Bakri Id and Ramzan festivals, the Suba proceeds in state 
to present his nazar at the old palace of the Nizams. To 
maintain his dignity this officer is allowed the following re¬ 
tainers :—1 officer (daroga) in charge, 65 Arabs, 66 men in 
uniform including a band, 68 bhalders, chobdars, and peons, in¬ 
cluding 12 men to play the nobat (native drum); 1 elephant 
with a castle, 1 four-wheeled carriage, 2 horses, and 1 battery 
of artillery consisting of 4 guns which are drawn by bullocks. 

Jaii. The building at present used as a jail is said to have been 
originally built as a Madrassa by Aurungzeb or Malik Ambar. 
The Haidarabad Government have sanctioned the conversion 
of one of the Harsul serais, a short distance from the city, into 
a jail. A school of industry was started a few years since, at 
which some of the prisoners are taught to weave native carpets 
and coarse cotton stuffs. Others are employed in road-repairing. 
The chief offences are petty thefts and misdemeanours ; 
serious offences against life and property are exceedingly rare 
in the city. 

Municipality. The city Municipality consists of seven members, who are 
appointed by Government. The President is the first Talukdar 
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6r Collector. Four of the members of the Municipal Board chapter vn. 
are officials ; the remaining three are private individuals, interest 

Aurangabad 

Questions involving the expenditure of sums of money upon Municipality, 
which the President and his councillors are unable to agree are 
referred to the Minister in charge of the Miscellaneous Depart¬ 
ment at Haidarabad, whose decision is final. It is open to the 
President to refer any question concerning municipal affairs to 
Haidarabad whenever he has a majority against him. The 
whole of the executive staff is under the control of the President. 

The sanitary condition of the c% is fairly good ; epidemics 
never occur ; cases of small-pox and cholera are rare ; fever is 
very prevalent during the cold weather. The conservancy 
arrangements are entrusted to a contractor, who is appointed 
for a period of five years, and is paid Rupees 296 per mensem. 

No municipal taxes of any description are levied. 

Aurangabad possesses a school at which English, Persian, , schools, 
and Marathi are taught. Until recently there were three 
schools in the city, but it was found advisable to amalgamate 
the whole of them, and to provide one good school instead of 
three inferior institutions, which were sparsely attended and very 
far from self-supporting. This school and those throughout the 
taluka are under the management of a committee. It is 
provided with a staff of five teachers, their salaries ranging 
from Rupees 7 to Rupees 50 per mensem. The number of 
pupils is 142, of which 64 are free students ; the rest (78) pay 
fees varying from one anna to two rupees per mensem. 


3.20 HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH 

chapter vii. Water Supply. —A system of water supply was introduced 
interest here by Malik Ambar and Attrungzeb. To the former, it is 

wZSS. believed, belongs the credit of having projected and partly 
carried out the system, while Aurungzeb completed and improved 
it The method adopted appears to have been as simple as 
it was ingenious. While it necessarily had none of those 
elaborate mechanical contrivances by means of which modem 
engineers have perfected the water supply of all large towns, it 
answered the purpose for which it was intended so admirably 
that the Aurangabad of Aurungzeb’s day was better off as 
regards this item of its domestic economy than it is now, for 
the water supply of the town is still in a great measure depend¬ 
ent upon the reservoirs constructed about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, some of which have lapsed into such a 
state of disrepair as to be useless. But as the population of the 
■place is probably less than one-tenth of what it was when the 
system was perfected, the remains of it afford an ample supply of 
water for the 30,000 people of to-day. The fact that many of the 
dams and conduits, although repairs have been very sparingly 
bestowed upon them, are still in good case, is evidence enough 
of the care and skill bestowed upon them by their constructors. 
The plan followed may be thus briefly described. A suitable 
spot wherein to head-up a supply of water having been selected, 
a strong masonry dam was thrown up, and the supply thus 
accumulated drawn off by means of pipes or conduits, and about 
this portion of the work these old engineers have manifested a 
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good deal of ingenuity. The pipes used, being of ordinary chapter vn. 


unglazed clay, could never have withstood the pressure of the interest^ 

Aurangabad. 

volume of water passing through them unless protected in some WaterSuprIy ‘ 
way. To accomplish this the following plan was resorted to : 
the lower portion of the trench along which the pipes run was 
partly filled with a bed of bricks and chunam, upon which the 
pipes were laid and then built over with the same material ; 
the pipe thus becoming the centre of a solid mass of masonry 
several feet in thickness, and so tenacious that, when some of 
the old channels were opened for repairs, it was broken up with 
' great difficulty. In addition to the water supplied by this 
means for domestic use, the fountains and cisterns with which 
the gardens of the nobles and wealthy classes were embellished 
had to be provided for ; some of them had special channels of 
their own, but a great many drew their supply from the town 
water-pipes. Judging from the- numerous broken cisterns 
scattered all over the place, it seems probable that the water 
expended upon them far exceeded the supply in the town. 

Every private garden with any pretensions to magnificence had 
at least three or four, into which water was continually running, 
and as there were some hundreds of garden-houses in the city 
and suburbs when Aurungzeb resided here, some idea may be 
formed of the immense supply of water poured into the place. 

Into a great many of these old cisterns water still ruus, but the 
source of the supply cannot be traced. 

The number of channels at present in use is ten, of which 
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Malik Ambar’s is the largest. The supply for this channel 
is drawn from the river, near the village of Haxsul, a few 
miles to the east of the town; it is much in need of repair, and 
if put in good order it has been estimated that it would supply 
sufficient water for about three-fourths of the town. Nest in 
importance is the Panchaki channel, which supplies the water¬ 
mill described elsewhere. This is a private channel, and is 
maintained in good repair by the possessors of the shrine. The 
Begumpura channel supplies the Mukbara Garden and 
the houses in the suburb. The Palsi channel, which derives its 
source from the river near the village of Palsi, is also out of 
repair, although it is capable of affording a large supply of 
water. The remaining channels are unimportant, though they 
all contribute their quota to the water supply of the town. All 
these waterways are looked after by a class of men whose office 
is hereditary and who are paid by Government. 

Places of Interest in the City.— The following is 
a description of the chief places of interest in the city :—The 
Mukbara of Rabia Durani lies to the south of the city, and is 
erected a very short distance beyond the walls of the Begum¬ 
pura suburb. It is modelled after the Taj at Agra, and, like it, 
is visible for miles in every direction. Viewed from the road 
between Daulatabad and Aurangabad it forms a most con¬ 
spicuous landmark, and is the first information the traveller 
obtains of his approach to. the latter place. It was erected by 
Aurungzeb to the memory of his wife Rabia Durani, who died 
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when her husband ruled the Dekhan as the vice-regent of his chapter vn. 

father, Shah Jehan. The building stands in the centre of a Merest. 

square, and is surrounded on all sides by a carefully laid-out Muibari. 

garden. The entrance is on the south side, and consists of a 

high stone gateway, which is an admirable specimen of the 

Mogul architecture of two centuries and a quarter since. The 

masonry portion of the gate consists of huge pieces of stone very 

firmly bound together ; the two teakwood doors each fifteen feet 

in height in the centre of the gateway are covered with a coating of 

brass plates ornamented with floral devices, and nails with 

quaintly carved heads. The brass plates are rectilinear in form, 

and are divided from each other by small ridges about one-sixth 

of an inch in height. On the left gate about halfway up the 

inner edge there is an inscription in Persian, which has been 

translated as follows“1071 Hijri, this Raoza was built by 

Ata-ul-la in the time of Hyputi.” 1071 Hijree corresponds 

with 1660 A.D. This indeed is the only inscription that has 

been discovered in any portion of the building. Beyond the 

wooden gates is a spacious porch surmounted by an arched 

dome of some architectural pretensions. The walls and ceiling 

are tastefully ornamented with paintings of flowers, many of 

which still retain their original hue. To the right and left are 

small raised platforms, constructed apparently for the guard, 

which it was customary to place there in years gone by. Over 

these platforms and about halfway between the base of the 

portico and the dome are two galleries, and there is a third one 
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immediately over the entrance. Leaving the portico the 
descent into the garden is accomplished by means of a platform 
and steps. Immediately facing the gates, arid extending to 
the base of the platform on which the Mukbara is erected, there 
is a long shallow cistern with broad stone walks on either side 
bounded by carved stone walls. The cistern, which is not more 
than five or six feet broad and two deep, contains sixty small 
fountains. The first thing which is noticeable is the absence 
of the rows of cypress trees along the tank walks, which add 
considerably to the solemn magnificence with which the Taj at 
Agra immediately impresses the spectator. The Mukbara can 
boast of but three or four cypresses. The walks, however, are 
lined with flowers and plants of various descriptions. The 
Mukbara is constructed on a square platform about 20 feet 
high, flanked at the four corners by minarets. These latter 
exhibit, more than any other portion of the building, traces of 
the hand of time. One of them was struck by lightning some 
years ago, and the whole of the top displaced. It has not been 
repaired, and consequently rather detracts from the general 
appearance of the building. The other three are all more or 
less in disrepair ; portion of a gallery of one has fallen, and the 
others have shed huge pieces of their brilliantly white chunam 
coating. The ascent to the platform is accomplished by means 
of a flight of steps in the centre, to which ingress is obtained 
through two small teakwood gates, miniatures of those at the 
main entrance. The gates are covered with handsomely 
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decorated brass plates having representations of birds, trees, chapter vii. 
and flowers. On the verge of the platform there is a large interest. 

Aurangabad. 

stone cistern with ornamental marble edges and a small marble 
fountain in the middle. Beyond the cistern there is a second 
platform faced with marble, which is ascended by two 
white marble steps, and in the centre of this second platform 
there is a square opening, from the top of which a flight 
of ten or twelve steps leads to Rabia Durani’s tomb 
below. The tomb, like that of Shah Jehan’s consort at 
Agra,' is surrounded by an octagonal marble screen which 
is most elaborately pierced and carved. The screen at Agra 
is inlaid with precious stones and various coloured marbles, 
while that in the Mukbara is constructed of the purest white 
marble. The mausoleum is situated in the midst of the circle 
formed by the screen. It consists of a square bed of marble 
raised about a foot above the marble pavement, and in the 
centre there is a square opening filled with earth. It is in 
this that the mortal remains of Aurungzeb's wife are laid. 

The grave is usually covered with an embroidered cloth. 

This is removed during wet weather, in order that the rain 
may descend upon the earth in the grave, in accordance with 
Mahomedan custom. To accomplish this there are five small 
open windows, near the base of the summit of the dome, provided 
with shoots, through which the rain water pours on the grave. 

The whole of this portion of the Mukbara is constructed of 
white marble. Towering above the tomb is the central dome 
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Cha pter vii. of the building. Some distance above the tomb there is a 
interest circular gallery paved with marble. 'Ihe dome is pierced 

Auraugafoad. 

by four windows of carved stone trelliswork. The inner 
summit terminates in a series of elevated circles of various 
heights. The whole of the interior is spotlessly white; 
neither the marble nor the chunam is in the least discoloured. 
The central dome is constructed of white stone. The outer 
portion, and also that of the four smaller domes which sur¬ 
round it, is faced with white marble. The front and sides of 
the building are covered with polished chunam, which still 
retains much of its original lustre. The outer and inner 
portions are faced with marble to a height of four feet above 
the platform. Underneath the right corner of the Mukbara 
platform there is a second tomb, which is said to. contain the 
remains of Rabia Durani’s nurse, A few years since, the 
western side of the platform, which exhibited signs of decay, 
was repaired and strengthened by means of a series of stone 
and chunam buttresses. To the left of the Mukbara on the 
same platform is a large mosque, which was constructed at 
the same time as the tomb. The floor of this mosque is di¬ 
vided into square compartments, each of which is large enough 
to accommodate one worshipper. The whole of the platform 
is surrounded by a carved red stone ledge, which is broken in 
some places. The garden contains three elegantly constructed 
pleasure-houses and a number of fountains and cisterns. 
Aurungzeb when residing in the Dekhan used to spend 
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good deal of his time here with his religious instructor, chapter vir. 
Opinions differ as to the architectural merits of the Mukbara: Sterest* 

Aurangabad. 

one well-known authority asserts that the Taj represents TU « Mul£bara ' 
Mogul architecture in its glory, and the Mukbara in its 
decline; but it is generally admitted by all who visit the 
Mukbara that, although lacking many of those architectural 
beauties that have made the Taj famous all over the civilised 
world, the Mukbara has still a grandeur of its own, which 
entitles it to rank amongst the first of the many beautiful 
buildings which the Moguls have left behind them as inefface¬ 
able marks of their greatness as monarchs and architects. 

From some old accounts of the Dekhan Suba which have been 
examined it appears that the total cost of the Mukbara was cost of the 

building. 

eighteen lakhs of rupees. The traveller Tavernier mentions 
having met carts laden with marble slabs from Upper India 
proceeding in the direction of Aurangabad. He wrote : “ Going 
one time from Surat to Golconda, I met five days journey 
from Aurengbat, more than three hundred Waggons laden 
with this Marble, the least whereof was drawn by twelve 
oxen.” H. H. Nizam Sikandar Jah is said to have desired 
to puli the building down and convey the materials to Haidara- 
bad to erect a mausoleum for himself, and was with difficulty 
dissuaded from doing so. 

A short distance from the Mukbara there is an old 
European burial-ground which has been closed for more than 
half a century, and with the existence of which few people 
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Chapter vi. are acquainted. In the city, a short distance from the Mecca 
interest. 1 gate, there is a very old Roman Catholic chapel in ruins, in 
connection with which the late Colonel Meadows Taylor 
[Story of My Life, page 25) relates the following story :— 
“ I witnessed a curious spectacle at Aurangabad, in the shape 

a Miracle-play, of a miracle-play, which was annually performed under the 
auspices of one Major Freeman, who commanded the invalid 
battalion at Aurangabad. Dui’ing the early Mussulman 
period the kings of Bijapur had received and endowed many 
Portuguese Christian Missions, and one had been located at 
Aurangabad, where delicious oranges and purple and white 
grapes still attest the fact of its former presence. A miracle-play 
of the life of our Lord was performed there by them, begin¬ 
ning with the scene of His birth, and ending with the Cruci¬ 
fixion. Although, no doubt, it could not bear comparison 
with that of Ammergau, yet it was very curious and strange. 
Portuguese monks chanted the story in their own tongue, 
interspersed with bad Hindostanee, but the effect was very 
impressive, and the last scene, a real man hanging to the cross, 
was the signal for wailing and groaning from the spectators, 
who looked on with awe and wonder. The ceremony may 
have died out with its patron and supporter, Major Freeman, but 
when I saw it the spectacle was complete.” 
shrines. There are a number of shrines in the city, the chief of 
which is that of Sha Musafir, known as the Panchaki (water¬ 
mill). The shrine possesses a special water-channel of its own, 
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which is used to work a small roughly constructed water- chapter vn. 

, Plaoes of 

wheel. There is a large Mussafirkhana attached to it, where interest. 

Aurangabad. 

alms are distributed to beggars and wayfarers. 

None of the city mosques merit description. The principal 
one, the Juma Masjid, was begun by Malik Ambar and 
completed by Aurungzeb. 

The ancient palace of the Nizams is situated close to the 
Bara-kul. It was built by Asaph Jah during his residence 
here. Behind the principal building is a small courtyard 
where on the occurrence of certain festivals the Suba, at¬ 
tended by the principal officers of the city and all his own 
retainers, comes to place his nazzar of 51 rupees upon the 
masnad. The spacious mansion of the late Sir Salar Jung 
whose ancestors were governors of the city during the reigns 
of the early Nizams, is a few minutes’ drive from the Chauk 
market-place. It occupies the greater portion of one side 
of the street, which derives its name from it. Immediately 
opposite the offices of the Collector and Superintendent of 
Revenue Survey stand the ruins of Aurungzeb’s palace, styled 
the Killa Arak, or citadel. The space enclosed by the outer TheKmaAralc ' 
walls covers nearly the whole of the ground between the Mecca 
and Delhi gates of the city. There are five gateways, only 
three of which are now used. The wall, like that which sur¬ 
rounds the city, is battlemented and loopholed, and has semi¬ 
circular towers which once mounted guns at the angles. The 
inner portion is occupied by chambers similar to those in the 
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• city walls, which probably served as residences for the garrison 
and retainers. To the right of the entrance is a high terrace 
extending along the whole length of the ground enclosed. On 
this the remains of an extensive garden and half-ruined tanks 
and cisterns can still be traced. Here, too, are the remains of the 
palaces, of the justice halls, and the mosque in which the pious 
Aurungzeb offered up his devotions. The palaces are 
naught but heaps of ruins. The greater portion of the masjid 
is still standing. It is a small building but of exquisite design. 
The building in which Aurungzeb used to hold his durbars 
and hear and adjust complaints is now used as a Police Commis¬ 
sioner’s office. The lower portion of the enclosure contains no 
buildings whatever. If there ever were any—and it is pretty 
certain there must have been—all traces of them have long 
since disappeared. The road leading to the Delhi gate winds 
past the old palace walls. Outside the Delhi gate the road 
winds through the old burial-grounds of the city nobles. Some 
of the tombs are admirable specimens of architecture, and in 

i 

good preservation though manifestly of great age ; unfortu¬ 
nately none of them contain dates or inscriptions. They now 
stand in the midst of a jungle, though traces of the magnificent 
gardens which once extended for several miles outside 
this portion of the city are still visible. The old burial- 
grounds of the common people lie chiefly outside the 
Paithan gate. There may be seen acres and acres of ground 
covered with the graves of the unknown dead. There are old 
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kabbaristans also outside the Jaffir and Ivhas gates, but the chapter vir. 
graves are not nearly so thiekly strewn about as they are in the interest* 

Aurangabad. 

Paithan quarter. A short distance beyond the Paithan gate is Burial Grounds, 
a curious group of Armenian tombs, about forty in number. 

A number of Armenian merchants and traders frequented the 
city in the time of Aurungzeb, who gave them protection. 

They disappeared after the dissolution of the Mogul kingdom. 

The cantonments are built on the rising ground about a The me ° t a 3 nt0B i 
mile to the west of the city, from which they are separated 
by the Kaum river. The garrison consists of three 
regiments, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, of the Haidarabad 
Contingent, under the command of British officers. The 
infantry and artillery lines are on the outskirts of the station, 
the cavalry being stationed a couple of miles off in the direction 
of the Sittareh hills. To the east and south are the boulevards,, 
while all around is a wide grassy plain dotted with clumps of 
trees, perfectly level and extending'to the Sittareh hills on one 
side and the Sichel on the other, and on the west is a well-laid- 
out racecourse. In the cantonments are the Government 
gardens, the travellers’ bungalow, post office, and several, 
minor public buildings. There is an excellent bazar, and a 
weekly market is held on an open space of ground near the 
mess-house. 

In the year 1853 Aurangabad was the scene of a sharp 
conflict between the Contingent troops and a body of 
Arabs in the pay of the Raja of Devalgaum. The Raja,. 
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Chapter vii. Mansing Rao, was extravagant to a degree, and was hopelessly 
interest plunged in debt. Having allowed the pay of his Arab retainers 
Amangabad. ^ considerably in arrears, they, about the middle of 
September 1853, put him under restraint, and threatened to 
take his life unless he paid up their dues. Destitute of the 
means of satisfying his creditors, and seeing that his life was 
placed in jeopardy, the Raja apprised Brigadier Mayne, then 
commanding the station, of his perilous situation, and that 
officer, having ascertained the facts of the case, sent a sum¬ 
mons to the Arabs to give him up. The Arabs refused, 
whereupon it was resolved to make a demonstration of the troops 
in the station in order to bring them to their sen ses. Accord¬ 
ingly one morning in the first week of October of that 
year, the 5th regiment of cavalry, 6th regiment of infantry, and 
a battery of artillery, under Brigadier Mayne’s command, 
were marched up to the scene of action, which lay near a 
Hindu temple situate in Jasvantpura, just outside the 
Raoshan gate. Here the Brigadier found the Arabs estab¬ 
lished in a strong position, and determined to fight. The 
disposition of the troops having been made, some of 
the officers sat down to breakfast, near a chabutm, just 
outside the city walls. While they were thus engaged, an 
Arab chaous of the city appeared on the ramparts and upon 
a signal from him a volley, as unexpected as it was deadly> 
was poured upon the party of officers and men. In a moment 
all was confusion. Lieutenant Boswell, of Ahmednagai, 
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who was staying in Aurangabad on leave, and' who had chapter vii 
bravely volunteered his services on the occasion, received a interest* 

J Aurangabad 

fatal wound. Some of the troopers were killed. The firing ancos, 1853. 
now became general. Lieutenant Vaughan received a bullet 
wound in the arm, from the effects of which he died some 
weeks after. Captain Parker, commanding the 6th regiment of 
infantry, was also killed. After an obstinate resistance the 
Arabs were defeated and dispersed, and the imprisoned Baja 
was released. The Contingent troops did not come unscathed 
conflict. Its loss in killed was more than fifteen, and forty 
wounded. 

Four years after these events the great sepoy mutiny 
convulsed the whole of Hindustan. Aurangabad did not 
pass through the ordeal unscathed, as will be seen from the 
following description of the events which occurred in the 
cantonments ; the narrative is from the pen of Mr. Furdoonjee 
Jamshedjee, Talukdar of Aurangabad :— 

“If the eventful year 1857 was not fraught with horrors c ( ^f n n ? ra ™^ 
at Aurangabad, it was, at all events, replete with terrible 
fears and dangers. The station narrowly escaped the horrors 
of a mutiny. At the time of which I am writing, there were in 
the cantonment the 2nd Regiment of Infantry and a Battery of 
Artillery. The 3rd Cavalry, which was also stationed here, had 
just marched out to Maligaum, being relieved by the 1st 
Cavalry from Mominabad, which was on its way to Auranga¬ 
bad. After a long and weary march, the incoming troops 
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chapter vu. halted to snatch a few hours’ rest at the village of Chota 
interest. Pipalgaum, about fourteen miles from Aurangabad. And 
Cantonments here it was that the first intelligence of the mutiny in the 

during the Mu- 

North-West Provinces reached the ears of the men of the 1st 
Cavalry. Profound was the sensation which this news 
created among the troops. The long and forced marches 
they were made to perform at an unseasonable time of the 
year had filled their minds with vague apprehensions, and 
this circumstance, associated with the rumours which now 
came to them in wild and exaggerated forms, much exercised 
their troubled minds. They at once became impressed with the 
idea that they were being led against the mutineers at Delhi. 
In this frame of mind they arrived at Aurangabad, on or 
about the 9th June 1857, and were encamped somewhere 
between the ‘ Kala Chabutra’ (a place just outside the city 
walls) and the Cavalry lines. Shortly after the arrival of this 
regiment rumours of disaffection among the troops began to 
spread. Two trusty and staunch Sikh troopers,—their names 
deserve to be handed down to posterity,—Sadhu Sing and 
Sahib Sing, brought secret intelligence to the officers of the 
mess-house that there had been some wild talk in the regimen^ 
and gave them the names of those who had exhibited symptoms 
of disaffection. They advised the officers not to attend the 
evening parade, which had already been ordered for the inspec¬ 
tion of horses, as they feared that an outbreak was imminent; 
But with that high sense of duty and that intrepidity which 
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characterises British military officers, they paid no heed to the Chapter vn. 
warning given, and at the peril of their lives attended the interest? 
parade. Fortunately no outbreak occurred, but to eyes rendered 
sharp and vigilant by forewarning, symptoms of disaffection ''' 
were apparent. Morose and sullen were the men of the Cavalry, 
and though they obeyed all orders that were issued to them, 
they did it in a spirit destitute of alacrity and willing¬ 
ness. But it was not the Cavalry alone which afforded grave 
cause for fears. The distant country of Gudh had contributed 
250 men to the ranks of the 2nd Infantry, and these caused 
much anxiety to the European officers, who, including two or 
three sergeants, hardly numbered a dozen. Rumours, exagge¬ 
rated by fears and suspicions, began to reach the ears of the 
officers. A conspiracy to massacre them all—a plot to burn their 

houses over their heads, with the ladies and children in them_ 

an open attack on the cantonment followed by general pillae-e 
—and a hundred other rumours like these, were rife in the air. 

But whatever fears the officers may have entertained of their 
own safety—whatever may have been their anxieties with 

respect to the fate of their helpless wives and innocent children_ 

they kept up an outward appearance of confidence in the troops, 
and, not to awaken any suspicions, they attended, as usual, at 
the lines of their respective regiments. One evening they 
learned that the Infantry lines had sinister visitors in the 
persons of some troopers from the Cavalry, who, being 
strangers to the place, were inquiring as to which of the houses 
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Chapter vii. in the cantonment were occupied by the English officers. At 
interest. 1 midnight Captain Speid, commanding the Infantry, had a 
ctntonmmte secret visitor in the person of trooper Burhan Bux, of the 3rd 

during the 

Mutiny. Cavalry, who chanced to be then at the station, and who was 
much attached to the Captain and his wife. Burhan Bux 
informed the Captain that the Cavalry were arming, and would 
in all probability attack the cantonment at daybreak. On 
this Mrs. Speid and the children, with one or two other ladies, 
were put in a bullock cart, which was covered all over with 
white sheets, to impart to it the appearance of a Mahomedan 
zenana cart, and, escorted by the staunch and faithful Burhan 
Bux, they proceeded to Ahmednagar, which they eventually 
reached in safety. Meanwhile the skies became tempestuous, 
and amid the deep growling of the thunder, and the vivid flashes 
of the lightning, the rain came down in perfect torrents. The 
wind rose into a gale, whistling through the tree-tops and howl¬ 
ing about the houses. A furious wind blew down the 
huge green flag hoisted by the men of the Cavalry at their bazar. 
The raging of the storm and the blowing down of the flag were 
taken as signs of the divine displeasure against them, and a chill 
feeling of superstitious dread crept over the Cavalry people. It 

t 

is generally believed that it was this war of the elements that 
prevented the expected rising of the Cavalry. I am not in a 
position to state whether there exists any foundation for 
this belief. But the culminating point of the crisis was soon 
reached. The day after the storm the officers received in- 
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formation (which turned out incorrect, as the sequence will chapter vn. 
show) that a number of bad characters from the city, taking Stere 9 t° f 
advantage of the ill-feeling among the troops, intended Cantonments 

0 ° 17 during the Mu- 

attacking the cantonment with a view to plunder. Precautionary tmy- 
measures were at once adopted,' and two companies of the In¬ 
fantry, having been hastily assembled, were ordered to hold the 
bridge which spans the river Kaum, and separates the canton¬ 
ment from the spot where the Cavalry were then encamped. 

And here I must explain that the European officers of the ' 

Cavalry lived not in their lines, but occupied bungalows in 
the cantonment. Haunted as they were by suspicions and 
fears, and knowing that they were mistrusted by their own 
officers, the men of the Cavalry became at once impressed with 
the idea that the Infantry was about to attack them. In the 
Cavalry lines bustle and confusion reigned supreme. The shrill 
clarion blast of the trumpet wafted its notes of alarm in the 
still night air, startling from the slumber into which he had 
just fallen the terrified trooper, who, springing out of his bed 
in a half-drowsy state, and believing that the lines would be 
immediately attacked, hastily prepared for action. Horses were 
forthwith saddled, and 'mounting in hot haste, 1 the Cavalry Mutiny of tho 
turned out, without order of any kind, throwing out pickets in 
the direction of the cantonment. And although there were 
extenuating circumstances for the hasty action taken by the 
Cavalry, which, when explained, would go a great way in 
mitigation of their offence, yet, to all appearances and purposes, 
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there they stood in open arms against their Government- 
mutineers ! 

“ Since the appearance of the very first symptoms of disaffection 
in the cantonment, the services of the ‘express’ had been 
repeatedly brought into requisition, and the authorities at 
Haidarabad had been apprised of the course of events. There¬ 
upon orders were at once issued for a column of troops to move 
from Poona to Aurangabad. 

“ But while these forces were on their way affairs at 
Aurangabad were wearing a serious aspect. The Artillery was 
suspected. Iso reliance could be placed on the Infantiy. The 
Cavalry looked as if they were threatening an attack. A 
mutiny was imminent, when rumours of the approaching 
.Bombay troops reached the Cavalry. Awakening to their 
perilous situation, the men at once returned to their duties, and 
became submissive and obedient as usual. In the meantime, 
with long and forced marches made in inclement weather and in 
heavy marching order, the troops from Poona, under General 
Woodburn, arrived. They consisted of three troops of the 14th 
Hussars under Captain Gall, Captain Woolcombe’s battery of 
European Artillery and the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, under 
Colonel Folliot. Without pause or halt, General 'Woodburn 
marched straight to the encampment of the Cavalry. The 
disposition of the troops was made ; the guns were unlimbered, 
the 25th Infantry were dchelonned with them, and the Hussars 
were drawn up in support. And now the sharp clear notes of 
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the trumpet rang out orders to the disaffected regiment for a Chapter vii, 
dismounted parade, which was obeyed with alacrity. Each Merest* 

. Aurangabad. 

troop was then ordered to march on to the pointed guns of the 
battery. Was there any faltering, any hesitation ? No- 
Firmly, steadily, with a regularity and precision of movement P Mut£S^ 9 
which would have done credit to any parade, does troop after 
troop march up to its assigned position, and for a few moments 
nothing but the firm, measured tramp of the feet is heard. And 
now with a steady demeanour and unaltered mien does each 
man stand, gazing unflinchingly upon the bronze muzzle of the 
gun which frowns upon him, and which, at the least sign, 
threatens to hurl him into eternity. Surely there is some 
mistake ; this is not the demeanour of guilty persons—this is 
not the attitude of mutineers! Some such doubt must have 
crossed the minds of General Woodburn and the other officers 
assembled there that memorable morning. Then there was a 
short pause. But this terrible silence is broken by General 
Woodburn calling out to the Ressaldar of the first troop to give 
him the names of the men who were implicated in the mutiny. 

The Ressaldar called upon began by giving the name of 
the senior Jamadar of the troops, whereupon that officer, 
seeing that all was up with him, and rendered desperate 
by his position, ordered his troops to load their carbines, which 
they attempted to do. And now ensued a scene of wild 
confusion : for General Woodburn, his staff and all the English 
officers, were so promiscuously mixed up with the mutineers 
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Cha pter vii. that the guns could not be opened on them. Eventually some 
interest of the troops broke away, and, profiting by the confusion of the 

Aurangabad. ^ ( 

cantonment* mo ment, ran to their horses, and cutting their heel-ropes 

nug the Mu- ' 7 o i 

It was a wild flight—a race 


during the Mu- 

tI xmght.of tiio mounted and fled in all directions 

Cavalry. 


between life and death ! And now the deep thunders of the 
artillery awoke with their bellowing roar the sleeping echoes of 
the surrounding hills. Flash! boom! and canister and grape 
were belched out of the mouths of these iron monsters, killing a 
number of horses that as yet remained picketed. Rendered 
wild and furious by the roar of the guns, the animals broke 
loose, and a regular stampede ensued. About ten rounds were 
fired, but while the mutineers escaped scatheless a deaf old Bora 
and an old woman, who happened to be passing by, were struck 
down by a relentless shot—ignoble game for those big guns ! 
While the last echoes of the cannon were as yet dying away in 
a hundred reverberations among the adjacent hills, the 14th 
Dragoons started in pursuit of the flying and dispersed troopers, 
but, as both man and beast were fatigued by their long march of 
that morning, it was impossible for them to overtake the 
mutineers, many of whom escaped. During this terrible scene 
two-thirds of the regiment remained loyal, and were consequently 
not molested by the Bombay troops. Mir Fida Ali, a Daffadar 
in the Cavalry, had fired his pistol at Captain Abbott, the 
officer commanding, who narrowly escaped death. A drum¬ 
head court-martial was thereupon convened at the mess-house to 
try this Daffadar, who was found guilty, and hung that very 
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evening. The court-martial continued its sittings for a few chapter vn. 
days, and ended with condemning some twenty-four men, interest 
twentv-one of whom were shot to death, and three blown away Cantonments 

J J during tho Mu- 

from guns. The 1st Cavalry was then marched up to uny ' 
Yedlabad, on the confines of His Highness’s territories, 
where it was recruited to its full strength by men from 
the other three regiments of cavalry. Eventually it wiped 
away the stain on its honour by the performance of excellent 
and loyal services during the troublous times of the mutiny.” 

Aurangabad Caves. —These caves are situated in the Sichel Au ca™. bad 
range of hills about two miles to the north of the city. Mr. 

Burgess (Archaeological Survey of Western India, vol. iii., p. 59) 
divides the caves into three groups. The first and second 
groups he states to be of Bauddha origin, and “ the third, from 
the entire absence of sculpture in them, it is difficult to say to 
what sect they belonged, though there is nothing to indicate they 
were not Bauddha also.” The first group consists of five caves. 

Cave No. I. is a vihara having a verandah seventy-six feet in 
length supported by eight carved pillars. At the back of the 
verandah there are three doors and windows, between two of 
which is a group of sculpture representing Buddha seated on a 
lotus, with the usual chauri-bearers and others in attendance. 

The hall of the cave is incomplete ; only a few of the twenty- 
•eigkt pillars with which the roof was to have been supported 
are partly finished. This, says Mr. Burgess (p. 61), “ would 
seem to indicate that either the excavator died before his work 
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Chapter vxx. was nearly finished, or that it was one of the latest executed 
interest^ here, and left unfinished owing to some political revolution by 
The'cavesf" w tiich the Buddhists lost influence.” The same authority places 
the date of the excavation at the end of the sixth or the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century. Cave II. is neither of the vihara 
or chaitya description of cave architecture. It was constructed 
apparently for the sole use of worshippers. The front is de¬ 
stroyed. The shrine, which occupies the end of a moderately-sized 
compartment, contains an image of Buddha seated with his feet 
resting on a lotus flower. The image is nine feet in height. 
The doors of the shrine are guarded by dwarapalas, one of whom 
is Padmapani, “ a Bodhisattva still worshipped in Nipal.” The 
walls of the compartment, and the passages on either side of 
the shrine, contain a quantity of sculpture representing Buddha 
and his attendants in a variety of attitudes. The figures were 
once painted ; but little of the colouring (yellow) now remains. 
Cave III. is, according to Mr. Burgess, “ the finest in this group.” 
The central hall is about forty-two feet square ; the roof is sup¬ 
ported by twelve columns. The verandah has collapsed. The 
front aisle of the hall has a cell at each end. The pillars which 
support the roof are very finely carved and proportioned. 
“ While,” says Mr. Burgess (p. 64), “ these pillars do not, as a 
whole, match the Ionic in their elegant proportions, and are 
even heavier than any of the Greek or Roman orders, the rich¬ 
ness and elegance of the details upon them go far to redeem 
their weight, while in themselves these details are so varied and 
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so ornamental as to deserve careful attention and study.” The cha pter vn. 
walls contain no sculpture. At the back of the front aisle is a Sterestf 
sculptured architrave containing a variety of figures in half-relief, 

Amongst them are hunting and battle scenes, royal processions, 
and a figure (presumably Buddha) reclining at full length on a 
couch in the attitude in which the great ascetic is usually repre¬ 
sented dying. The shrine contains a figure of Buddha in the 
teaching attitude. “ The most striking peculiarity of this cave/’ 
says Mr. Burgess (p. 72 ),“ and what perhaps marks it as one of 
the most completely developed and among the latest Bauddha 
caves in India, is the groups of worshipping figures that occupy 
the front corners of the shrine * ° ° ° 0 ° * 

These figures, too, are remarkable among such cave sculptures 
for the styles of head-dress they present, and for the phy¬ 
siognomy ; most of them have very thick projecting under¬ 
lips and short chins, with long straight noses and an 
almost Egyptian cast of countenance.” Cave IV. is the 
only chaitya in the Aurangabad groups. It is in a very ruinous 
condition ; the whole of the front has fallen, and the interior is 
almost blocked up with fragments of rock and debris. Cave 
V. has been dedicated by the Jainas to Parsvanatha, one of 
their Tirthankars ; a considerable portion of it has collapsed. 

The shrine contains a seated image of Buddha in the teaching 
attitude. Cave YI. has a verandah thirty-eight feet in length ; 
tire roof has been elaborately painted after the style of the 
verandahs in the Ajanta group. In various parts of the cave 
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Chapter vii. fragments of paintings similar to those at Ajauta are noticeable. 

interest. 1 The shrine contains the usual figure of Buddha teaching. 

Aurangabad, 

The caves. Cave VII. contains a good deal of sculpture, much of which 
is well worth careful observation. Amongst them is a figure 
of the famous Avalokiteshvara (‘ the Lord looking down’) 
Bodhisattva, so often spoken of by the Chinese Buddhist pil¬ 
grims Fah-hian and Hi wen Thsang, regarded as the protector 
of the world and the lover and saviour of man, and accordingly 
invoked in all cases of danger and distress.” (Burgess, p. 75.) 
On each side of the figure there are “ four scenes which form a 
pictorial prayer or litany.” The figures sculptured in -these 
scenes are represented as praying to Avalokiteshvara for deliver¬ 
ance from fire, shipwreck, or the attacks of wild beasts. This 
litany is found in other cave-groups in Western India, “ but in 
no instance,” says Mr. Burgess (p. 76), “ on so large a scale or 
better executed than here.” From the character of the sculpture 
on the front of the shrine Mr. Burgess thinks this cave 
may possibly have been a convent for nuns. The sculpture 
consists largely of female figures and heads, the latter having 
most elaborately sculptured head-dresses. The shrine contains a 
huge figure of Buddha seated on a lion-throne. Cave VIII. is 
unfinished ; to the east of this are the remains of Cave IX. 
This cave had three halls or chapels, with a large front hall. 
On the western wall of the cave is a reclining figure of Buddha, 
sixteen feet in length, in the attitude of entering Nirvana or 
perfect repose. The third group of caves lies about a mile to 
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The caves are three in number and are all chapter vir. 


Places of 
Jntorost 

In 1667 Monsieur Thevenot, a French traveller, made a 
journey from Surat to Aurangabad, of which the following 
description is quoted from his book of travels :— 

“ To go from Surrat to Aurangeabad, which is the Capital 
Town of Balagate, one must from Daman-Gate hold straight 
East, and soon after, turning towards the South-Fast, cross 
some countries of the Provinces of Benganala and Telenga. 

Part of Balagate I saw, as I went to Golconda, for this Jour¬ 
ney I hired two Chariots, one for myself, and another for my 
Man and Baggage ; I paid about seventeen Crowns a Month for 
each Chariot, and I entertained two Pions in my Service, to 
whom I gave two Crowns a piece by the Month, and two pence 
halfpenny a day for Board-wages (as the custom is) ; these 
. men are always by the sides of their Master’s Chariot or Wag¬ 
gon, that they may hold it up in bad way if it heel’d ; when one 
comes to any place to bait at, they’ll do anything out of 
the Kitchin ; but they will not venture to dress Meat which T1, !, Iplonsdo 11,1 

7 J ^things i‘xocpfc 

those of their Sect would not eat. In short, They are in all 
things else serviceable; they’ll buy what is necessary, look 
after their Master’s things exactly, and stand Sentinel all night 
long ; they are armed with Sword and Dagger, and have besides 
the Bow, Musket or Lance, .and are always ready to fight 
against all sorts of Enemies. There are of them both Moors 
and Gentiles of the Tribe of the Raspoutes ; I took Raspoutes, 
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Cha pter wii- because I knew they served better than the Moors, who axe 

interest^ proud, and will not be complained of, whatsoever Foppery or 

Aurangab ad. 1 

Cheat they may be guilty of. 

Thevenot’a “ I made this Journey in company of Monsieur Bazon, a 

Journ« y from 

B X!"' French Merchant, a very civil and witty Man, who had with 
him ten Waggons or Chariots and fourteen Pions for himself, 
his Servants and Goods ; we were eight Franks in company and 
in all Five and forty Men. We parted from Surrat in the Even¬ 
ing, and encamped near the Queen’s Garden, which is without 
Daman-Gate ; so soon as we were got thither, we sent to the 
Town for what Provisions we wanted, for else we must have 
fared hard during our Journey. The Gentiles (who sell pro¬ 
visions) will neither furnish Travellers with Eggs nor Pullets; 
and instead of ordinary Bread, there is nothing to be got but 
ill baked Buns or Cakes, so that one must not fail to make 
Provision of Bisket at Surrat. 

“ The Country from Surrat to Aurangeabad is extremely 
diversified, there are in it a great many Wars,Manguiers, Mahova, 

Querzebcray, Quieson, Caboul, and other sorts of Trees, and I saw the Querze- 
beray there also, which 1 have described in my Book of Persia. 

“ There are vast numbers of Antelopes, Hairs and Partridges, 
here and there in that Country ; and towards the Mountains 
Herons, or wild Cows, most part of the Land is arable Ground; 
and the Rice (wherewith the Fields axe covered) is the best in 
all the Indies, especially towards Naoponra, where it has an 
odoriferous Taste, which that of other Countries has not. 


Trees: 
Wars, Man- 
gulors, Mahova. 
Quieson, Caboul, 


Herons, wild 
Cows. 
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Cotton abounds there also, and in many places they have chapter vix 
Sugar-Canes with Mills to bruise the Canes, and Furnaces to 
boyl the Sugar. 

“ Now and then one meets with Hills that are hard to be 
crossed over, but there are lovely Plains also watered with 
many Rivers and Brooks. In this Road there are four Towns, 
and four or five and thirty Bourgs and Villages, pretty well 
Peopled. Tchoguis or Guards of the High-ways are often to 
be met with here, who ask Money of Travellers though it be 
not their due; we gave to some and refused to others, but that 
signifies no great matter in the whole. 

“ In most places inhabited, there are Pagods, and every now 
and then we met with Waggons full of Gentiles, who were 
coming to perform their Devotions in them. The first Paged 
(I saw) was by the Side of a great War ; and before the Door 
of it, there was an Ox of Stone, which a Gentile (who spoke ca ^, n ei fJ t * h ( “‘ d 
Persian) told me was the Figure of the Ox, which served to 
carry their God Ram. We found besides, many other Pagods 
like to that, but we saw others, which consisted of one single 
Stone about Six Foot high, on which the Figure of a Man is cut 
in Relief. There are also a great many Reservatories and 
Carvanseras upon the Road, but we chose rather to Encamp, 
than Lodg in them, because of their Nastiness. 

“ As we were encamped near the Bourg Setana under Man- sotana.aBourg. 
guiers not far distant from a small River, which is also called 
Setana, almost mid way betwixt Surrat and Aurangeabad ; we 
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met the Bishop of Heliopolis, so much esteemed in the Indies 
for his Piety and Zeal ; he had in company with him Monsieur 
Champson, and a Spanish Cordelier, who had left the Bishop of 
Barut,*with several other Church-men who laboured in con¬ 
verting the Gentiles at Siam. That Bishop was going to 
Surrat, in order to return to France, from whence he hoped 
to bring back new Missionaries with him ; and the Cordelier 
came from China, whore he had lived fourteen Years ; we con¬ 
tinually met Caravans of Oxen and Camels upon our Road, 
and some I saw that came from Agra, consisting of more than 
a thousand Oxen loaded with Cotton-Cloath. At length, the 
eleventh of March we arrived at Aurangeabad, three-score and 
fifteen Leagues from Surrat, which we Travelled in a fortnight. 

This great Town (the Capital of the Province) has no Walls; 
the Governor (who is commonly a Prince) has his Residence 
there, and king Auran-Zeb commanded there, as long as he 
did at Candich in the Reign of his Father. His first Wife 
(whom he loved dearly) died in this Town ; as a Monument to 
her, he erected a lovely Mosque, covered with a Dome, and 
beautified with four Minarets or Steeples. It is built of a 
white polished Stone, and many take it for Marble, though it 
come short of that, both in hardness and lustre. There are 
several other pretty fair Mosques in this Town, and it is not 
destitute of publick places, Carvanseras, and Bagnios. The 
buildings are for the most part of Free-Stone and pretty high ; 
before the Doors there are a great many Trees growing in the 
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Streets, and the Gardens are pleasant, and well cultivated, chapter vil. 

affording refreshment of Fruit, Grapes and Grass-plats. They interest* 

have Sheep there without Horns, that are so strong, as that 

being Bridled and Saddled they’ll carry children of ten years of s *!? pt \ mUr8 

age up and, down, wheresoever they please. This is a trading 

Town and well Peopled, with excellent Ground about it. Though 

it was but in the beginning of March, we found all the Corn 

cut down. I saw some Apes much esteemed there, which a Extra'binary 

Man had brought from Ceilan. They valued them because 

they were no bigger than one’s fist, and differed in kind from 

the common Monkeys ; they have a flat forehead, big round 

eyes, which are yellow and clear like the Eyes of some Cats ; 

their Snout is very sharp, and the inside of their Ears yellow ; 

they have no Tail, and their Hair is like to that of other Apes. 

When I looked upon them, they stood upon their hind Feet, 
and embraced one another often, eying the People stedfastly 
without being feared ; their Master called them wild Men.” 

Bhongir. —Town and fort 30 miles east of Haidarabad, the 
capital, in lat. 17° 31' N. and long. 78° 56' 3" E. Population 
3,892. It was formerly the chief town of the Circar or Divi¬ 
sion bearing the same name, and was a place of importance. 

The town, Avhich is now in ruins, is situated at the foot 
of a fortified rock about 2,000 feet above the sea-level. A 
good deal of tobacco and grain is grown in the neighbourhood 
and exported to Haidarabad. In 1709 a noted freebooter, 
named Pap Rai, who is described by Ivhafi Khan as by birth 
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a toddy-seller, committed great mischief in this part of the 
Dekhan. lie raised a considerable body of followers, and forti¬ 
fied the village of Shahpur, in the Bhongir Cifcar. Repre¬ 
sentations about his behaviour were made to the emperor 
■Bahadur Shah, who ordered him to be punished. His strong¬ 
hold of Shahpur was captured and destroyed. After this he 
roamed about the country at the head of a large number of 
followers, attacked and plundered Warangal and many places in 
the vicinity. He also attacked the fort of Bhongir and plun¬ 
dered the town and petta. Eventually he was captured and 
executed, and his head sent to court and his limbs exposed 
over the gate of Haidarabad. 

Bidab.— Old town and fortress situated in latitude 
17° 54' 57'' and longitude 77° 34' 21'. It is the head quarters 
of a Sadar Talukdar (Revenue Commissioner) and a Talukdar 
(Collector), and has a population of 9,730. 

Bidar is built on an elevated and healthy plateau standing 
2,330 feet above the level of the sea, and 500 feet higher than 
Haidarabad (Hyderabad), the capital of the dominions. Bidar 
is mentioned in the Ramayana and Mahabharata under the name 
of Yidarbha, the king of which ruled over the Dekhan. In 
Professor H. H. Wilson’s Works (Vol. VII., p. 164) he speaks 
of Vidarbha as a country of considerable extent and power at 
various periods. The name remains in Bidar, which may have 
been the ancient capital, but the kingdom seems to have cor¬ 
responded with the greater part of Berar and Khandesh. It is 
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mentioned in the Ramayana and the Puranas amongst the Ghap -~ 
countries of the south. The author of the “ Amal-i-Salih” says 
that Bidar was the seat of the government of the Rais of the 
Dekhan. Daman, the beloved ofKingXalaof Malwa, whose 
story'’ Shaik Faizi has told in the poem entitled “ Nal-o-Daman,” 
was the daughter of Bhim Sen, the raja of Bidar. 

Local tradition asserts that when the rajas of Warangal oiaTradition* 
were supreme in this* part of the Dekhan a temple dedicated 
to Mahadev (the site of which is still visible), which was reputed 
to be of great sanctity, attracted many visitors, amongst them 
one of the Warangal rajas. After his visit he bestowed large 
endowments on the temple, and a town sprang up, which in the 
middle of the thirteenth century was the capital of a large 
province having an income of a krore of rupees. The first 
mention we have of Bidar in history is in 1323, when it was 
besieged and taken by Alaf Khan, afterwards Mahomed Tosrhlak. . Th0 
When the imperial governors of the Dekhan rebelled in 1344 
and threw off their allegiance to Mahomed Toghlak, the fort of 
Bidar was occupied by his son-in-law Imadu-l-Mulk Tabrizi, 
who was despatched by the emperor in pursuit of the rebels. 

Zafar Khan, who afterwards assumed the title of Hasan Gangu 
Bahmani and established the dynasty of the same name at 
Kulbarga, appeared before Bidar with 20,000 horse ; but he 
did not attack the place until a large body of troops were sent 
to his assistance by the raja of Warangal. A great battle 
was then fought in which Imadu-l-Mulk was killed, and those 
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chapter vii. of his followers wlio escaped took refuge in Kandahar, a fort 
interest! 25 miles south-west of Nandair. 

Bidar. 

After this occurrence Bidar does not reappear in history till 
tuo d Bahu.aui 1430, when the tenth of the Bahmani kings, Ahmed Shah 

Capital, # mi i • 

Wali, founded the modern city. Meadows Taylor, speaking 
of the foundation and position of Bidar, says : “ There is 

no more healthy or beautiful site for a city in the Dekhan 
than Bidar. The fort had already been erected on the 
north-east angle of a table-land composed of laterite, 
at a point where it declines about 500 feet to the wide 
plain of the valley of the Manjera, which it overlooks.” The 
fort of Bidar was finished about 1430, and after that, the king 
frequently resided here, and died here on February 19th, 1432. 
shu^n Alau-d-din Shah II. was crowned at Bidar, or Ahrnadabad Bidar 
as it is frequently styled by the Mahomedan historians, Shortly 
after his accession he despatched his brother Mahomed Khan 
on an expedition against the Vizyanagar raja, who had not 
paid his tribute for a number of years. The expedition 
was successful and had arrived as far as the fortress of Mudgal 
on its return, when Prince Mahomed Khan, listening to the 
advice of some of the disaffected chiefs, rebelled against his 
Tho Itniaof brother, and, having obtained assistance from the raja of Vizya- 
Vl J k nagar, seized the whole of the forts and districts in the Raichur 
Doab. When the news of the rebellion reached Bidar, the king, 
placing himself at the head of a considerable body of troops, 
marched to the Doab, and in the battle which ensued Prince 
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Mahomed Khan’s forces sustained a severe defeat and he had to chapter vii. 

seek shelter in the jungle. After a time he gave himself up to 

his brother, who received him very kindly and gave him the 

fortress and revenue of Kaichur. In 1436 the king sent an 

expedition against some of the tributary rajas in the Konkan, 

one of whom sent his daughter, a very beautiful damsel, for the 

king’s haram. The king’s first wife, Malika Jahan, the daughter 

of Nasir Khan, the king of Khandesh, became offended at the 

king’s preference of the Hindu damsel, and wrote letters of 

complaint to her father. Nasir Khan, having been promised aid 

by the king of Guzerat, marched into Berar, where he succeeded 

in inducing most of the Bahmani officers to join him. The 

king appointed Maliku-l-Tajar, the governor of Daulatabad, to 

the command of the forces destined for Berar, a strong force 

was despatched towards the frontiers of Guzerat and Malwa, 

and the Bahmani general marched to Barhanpur, the capital of || ot tj° 

Khandesh, where he burned the royal palaces and levied 

contributions from the citizens. He then marched to a small 

fortress some distance from the capital, in which Nasir Khan had 

shut himself up. In the battle which ensued the Khandesh 

troops were totally defeated, and much plunder, including seventy 

elephants and some artillery, was taken. The Bahmani general 

then set out on his return march, and when some distance from 

Bidar he was met by the king, who gave him many valuable 

presents ; the chiefs who accompanied him were also honoured 

with titles and grants of lands. The king also ordered that for 
45 
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the future the Moguls or foreigners, of which the expedition had 
almost entirely consisted, should take precedence of the Dekhanis 
and Abyssinians. In regard to this order Ferishta observes 
that “ from the date of this distinction till the present time 
the most rooted inveteracy has existed between the Dekhanis 
and Moguls, which the former had evinced on all occasions when 
opportunities offered.” 

About this period, the raja of Vizyanagar commenced to 
enlist Mussalmans in his service, allotting to them estates, 
and erecting a mosque for their use in the city of Vizyana- 
gar. He also commanded that no one should molest them in 
the exercise of their, religion, and moreover he ordered a Koran 
to be placed before his throne on a rich desk, “so that the faithful 
might perform the ceremony of obeisance in his presence without 
sinning against their laws. He also made all the Hindu soldiers 
learn the art of archery, to which both he and his officers so applied 
themselves that he could soon muster two thousand Mahomedans 
and sixty thousand Hindus who were skilled in archery, besides 
eighty thousand cavalry, and two hundred thousand infantry, arm¬ 
ed in the usual manner with war between Bidar and Vizyanagar, 
pikes and lances.” In 1443 the raja crossed the Tungbhadra, 
captured the fortress of Mudgal, and despatched a force to 
besiege Raichur while he remained encamped on the banks of 
the Krishna. The Bahinani king ordered his Telingana, 
Daulatabad, and Berar troops to assemble at Bidar, from whence 
he set out at the head of 50,000 horse, 60,000 foot, and a large 
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train of artillery. He found the Vizyanagar forces encamped chapter vn. 
under the walls of the fortress of Mudgal. Having detached interest* 
forces for the-relief of Raichur and the other fortresses which War between 

Bidar and Viz*- 

were besieged by the Hindus, the main body of the army gave yanasar ‘ 
battle to the enemy before Mudgal. The historian relates that 
three actions were fought between the armies in the course of 
two months, in the first of which the Bahmanis forces were de¬ 
feated, with great loss. In the second, one of the sons of the raja 
was killed, and this causing a panic amongst the Hindus they 
fled into the fortress of Mudgul. Two Bahmani commanders 
of high rank, entered the fort with the fugitives, and were made 
prisoners. The Bahmani king wroteto the raja that he considered 
the “ lives of the two chiefs equal to that of two hundred thousand 
common men ; therefore, as it was a rule with the princes 
of his family to slay a hundred thousand Hindus in revenge for 
the death of a single Mussulman, he swore, should Deo Rai take 
away the lives of the two captive officers, he would revenge the 
death of eachby the slaughter of a hundred thousand Hindus.” 

The raja released his prisoners, and peace was concluded on con¬ 
dition that in future he should pay his annual tribute regularly. 

In the early part of the king’s reign he had employed himself in 
looking after the general administratiou of the country. He erect¬ 
ed an infirmary for the poor at the capital, to which both Mussul¬ 
man andHindu physicians were appointed,and lands were allotted 
for its maintenance. “ To every part of his dominions he sent M oraTi r “ 01 
censors of morals aud just judges, and though he drank wine 
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chapter vn. himself he forbade the use of it to others, as also the practice of 
interest! gaming. He put chains on the necks of all idle and dissipated 

Bldar. 

^vagabonds of vagabonds, whom he punished by employing them in removing 
b ' w s A h“ n filth from the streets, in dragging heavy stones, and in the 
performance of all manner of laborious work, in order that they 
might reform and either earn their livelihood by industry or quit 
the country altogether. If any person after admonition and 
moderate correction was con victed of drinking wine,, it was enact¬ 
ed that melted lead should be poured down his throat, whatever 
might be the rank of the offender. On Fridays and on all holidays 
he attended the mosque and heard sermons. After his return 
f rom the late war, however, the king changed his conduct, and 
passed most of his time in the harem in drinking ruby-coloured 
wines and in pressing ‘ the lips of smooth-faced damsels, or in 
listening to the melody of sweet-voiced musicians. He totally 
neglected the business of the State, and only appeared in public 
once in four or five months.” 

theKonkan of About this time an expedition was projected against the 
rajas of the Konkan. The Bahmani commander-in-chief 
Maliku-l-Tajar marched at the head of a considerable force 
and succeeded in subduing several of the Hindu chiefs. 
One of them, however, laid an ambush in which the 
Bahmani commander-in-chief and most of the forces with 
him were slain. When the survivors returned to the camp 
above the gkdts, where the Dekhani portion of the army, having 
refused to advance, had remained encamped, disagreements 
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occurred between the two bodies, and the Moguls took possession chapter vn. 
of the fortress of Chakun and sent off accounts of the cowardice interest? 

Bidar. 

of the Dekhanis to the king at Bidar. The Dekhani nobles at ^mo'Iuk and 
the court, however, misrepresented matters to the king, who in a 
moment of anger gave orders that the fortress should be besieged 
and the defenders put to the sword. The Saiyads and Moguls, 
hearing of the orders issued by the king, despatched fresh mes¬ 
sengers to the court representing their innocence. Their com¬ 
munications, however, were not allowed to reach the hands of 
the king. At length the Dekhani forces besieging Chakun, 
being unable to take the fort, presented a forged order from the 
king, which granted the besieged permission to retire unmo¬ 
lested out of his dominions. Relying upon this presumed safe- 
conduct, they opened the gates of the fortress and admitted the 
Dekhanis, and four days afterwards the whole of them with 
the exception of one of the commanders and three hundred Sa ““ d 8 “ cr9 of 
followers were massacred. When this commander, Kasim Beg, 
reached Bidar, and the king ascertained the true facts of the 
case, he punished those who had suppressed them, most severe¬ 
ly. In 1455 the sultan of Malwa invaded the province of 
Berar, having heard that the Bahmani king was dead. His 
forces, however, were defeated, and he was compelled to retreat 
to his own territory. In 1457 the king, who had been for 
some time suffering from illness, died at Bidar, after a reign 
of nearly twenty-four years. It is related of him that he 
possessed great wit and was fond of learning, and would some- 
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Chapter vii. times ascend the pulpit in the Grand Mosque at Bidar on 
interest. Fridays and read the Khutba, in which he mentions himself by 
thlKh®bL and ^ ie following titles : “ The monarch just, merciful, patient, 

and liberal to the servants of God, chief in worldly and religious 
affairs, son of the most distinguished among princes, Ahmad 
Shah Wali Bahmani.” One day an Arabian merchant, who 
had sold horses for the king’s use, the payment for which was 
delayed by the officers of the household, being present when 
he read the above titles, roused by the ill usage he had experi¬ 
enced, and indignant at the cruel massacre of the innocent 
Saiyads which had just taken place, exclaimed with a loud voice, 
“ Thouart neither the just, the merciful, the patient, nor the liberal 
king, but the cruel and the false, who hast massacred the Prophet’s 
descendants, yet darest to assume- such vaunting titles in the 
pulpit of the true believers.” The king, struck with remorse, 
commanded the merchant to be paid on the spot, saying that those 
would not escape the wrath of God who had thus injured his 
reputation. He then retired to his palace, and never entered the 
mosque again, till he was brought there a corpse to- be interred. 
Humayunth. Alau-d-Din was succeeded by his son Humayun, Shah. An- 
attempt was made to place the youngest son, Hasan Khan, on 
the throne, but Humayun caused the prince to be blinded, and 
seized the nobles who were implicated in the conspiracy. Shortly 
after his accession a rebellion broke out in the Telingana pro¬ 
vinces of the kingdom. Humayun Shah marched at the head of 
a considerable force to Nalgunda, in the vicinity of which the 
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rebels were defeated and dispersed. After besieging and chapter vii. 
capturing the fortress, the king marched against the zamindar interest! 

Bidar. 

of Telingana, who had supported the rebels. The raja of Orissa, 
however, sent a considerable body of troops to the zamindar’s 
assistance, and the Bahmani forces sustained a severe defeat. 

Whilst the king was engaged in bringing up fresh troops to 
retrieve this disaster, news reached him from Bidar that Yusuf Inau gf® tion at 
'Turk, having set at liberty the blind prince Hasan Khan and Shah 
Habib-ula, had led with them to Khandesh. Leaving Maho¬ 
med Gavan to carry on the Telinga campaign, the king returned 
by forced marches to his capital in 1459. 

Ferishta says, “ The king’s first act was to punish the neglect Tho KinR>5 
of the cityguard, all of whom, to the number of two thousand, he 1 
put to death with cruel torture. He also caused the Kotwal to be 
confined in an iron cage, every day cutting off some member of 
his body, which he obliged him to eat, so that he very shortly died. 

Meanwhile he detached an army of eight thousand horse and 
foot against the prince, who at first was successful. On hearing 
this, the king’s fury knew no bounds. He reinforced his army 
with more troops ; but seizing on the women and children of the 
officers threatened these hostages to death if the army should 
be defeated, or the officers desert to the prince Hassan Khan. 

In the next battle the prince suffered a total defeat; and Defeat and 

7 Capture of 

Hassan Khan, after a desperate resistance, quitted the field PrinceHa83 ® n * 
with his adherents, hoping to find an asylum at Vizyanagar. 

Upon his arrival near the fort of Bijapur, with about eight 
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chapjter vii- hundred horse, the governor, Siraj Khan Junridy, sent out 
S.terest f a message to invite him in, declaring that he would give up the 
Defeat and cap- fort and all its dependencies into his hands. Hassan Khan, by 
the advice of Shah Habibulla and Yusuf Turk, entered 
the fort of Bijapur. This fort was then only built of mud, 
Siraj Khan received the party with apparent respect and atten¬ 
tion. At nightfall, however, coming with his attendants to 
the prince’s apartment under pretence of paying his respects, 
he surrounded it, and on the next day attempted to secure the 
persons of his guests. Shah Habibulla suffered martyrdom 
in making resistance. At length the prince Hassan Khan, 
Yusuf Turk, and his other followers, even to his tent-pitchers, 
watermen, and sweepers, were seized and sent prisoners by 
Siraj Khan, under a strong escort, to Ahmadabad Bidar. 
yuns'SruSties!" Humayun Shah, now abandoning himself to the full indulgence 
of his cruel propensities, and mad with rage, directed stakes to 
be sent up on both sides of the King’s Chauk or marketplace, 
and caused vicious elephants and wild beasts to be placed in 
different parts of the square, in other places cauldrons of scald¬ 
ing oil and boiling water were also prepared, as instruments 
of torture. The king ascending a balcony in order to glut 
his eyes on the spectacle, first cast his brother, Hassan Khan, 
before a ferocious tiger, who soon tore the wretched prince to 
pieces, and devoured him on the - spot. Yusuf Turk and his 
seven associates were then beheaded in the king’s presence, 
and the females of their innocent and helpless families, being 
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dragged from their houses, were violated and ill treated in chapter vn. 
the palace square by ruffians in a manner too indecent to relate. Stored 
Tortures were now invented by the king, who inflicted on both 

° 7 yuu’a Cruelties. 

young and old, of both sexes, torments more cruel than ever 
entered the imagination of Zuhak and the tyrant Hijaj. About 
seven thousand persons, including females and servants, none 
of whom had the most distant concern in this rebellion, besides 
the menials, such as cooks, scullions, and others, were put to 
death ; some being stabbed with daggers, others hewn in pieces 
with hatchets, and the rest flayed by scalding oil or boiling 
water. This tragedy happened in the month of Shaban in the 
same year as the rebellion ; August 1460. The author of the 
‘Tawarikh Mahmud Shahi ’ states he learned from the 
royal attendants that 1 upon the king’s first hearing of the 
escape of the Prince Hassan Khan, rage and passion so over¬ 
came him that he tore his robes, bit his pillows, and 
often his own lips in such a manner that they dropped with 
blood. Alarmed at the example of Hassan Khan, he put to 
death several innocent persons of the royal family who were 
confined in different fortresses. Nor did his suspicions rest 
there ; many other persons of his own court fell the innocent 
victims of his indiscriminate cruelty.’ ” 

After these cruelties Humayun Shah abandoned himself to 
all kinds of excesses, putting people to death for the most trivial 
offences, and so great was the terror that his cruelties 
inspired that when any of the nobility were ordered to 
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chapter vn. attend upon him they took leave of their families, as their 
toteres°t f return to them was a matter of great uncertainty. At length, 

Ec j-£'ibab ma ' 011 September 3, 1401, the death of the king took place, after 
a reign of three years and six months. It is generally believed 
that he was assassinated, while in a fit of intoxication in the 
haram, by ofie of his own slaves. 

Nizam shah. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Nizam Shah, who 
was then eight years of age. The queen-mother was appointed 
regent, and Khaja Jahan and Khaja Mahmud Gavan were 
the chief ministers. Yery shortly after the new king’s acces¬ 
sion the raja of Orissa in conjunction with the zamindars 
of Telingana invaded the Bahmani territories and plundered 
the country as far as Kaolas. From there the confederates 
marched to within ten miles of Bidar. They were, however, 
compelled to fall back, and peace was eventually con¬ 
cluded by the payment of a considerable sum of money 
to the Bahmani king. Shortly after this the king of 
Malwa invaded the Bahmani territories, and in the action 
which was fought the Bahmani troops were severely defeated, 
and pursued as far as the capital. The queen-mother and 
the young king retired to Firozahad, and shortly afterwards 
the Malwa troops appeared before Bidar and captured the 
city with the exception of the citadel. The king of Guzerat, 
to whom an application for assistance had been sent, now 
appeared on the frontier at the head of a large army. On 
hearing of his approach the Malwa ruler withdrew his forces 
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and retreated towards his own territory, suffering considerable Chapter vii. 
loss from the continual attacks of the Bahmani troops, who ^terest 
followed in his rear. After the retreat of the Mahva king, 

Nizam Shah Bahmani sent valuable presents to- the king of 
Guzerat for the timely assistance he had given. In July 1463 
the king died suddenly in the midst of the preparations which sSaSn? 
were being made for the celebration of his marriage. 

Nizam Shah was succeeded by Mahomed Shah, the second 
son of Humayun. The two ministers already mentioned in the 
previous reign continued in office* the education of the king, 
who was in his ninth year, being entrusted to Khaja Jahan. 

He, however, becoming ambitious, deprived many of the old 
nobles of their estates, and appropriated large sums from the 
royal treasury. Under instructions from the queen, he was 
seized and put to death in the king’s presence. When the 
king had attained his fourteenth year, his marriage was cele¬ 
brated with great splendour, and the administration of the 
State was entrusted to him. In 1437 an expedition was sent 
to lay siege to the fortress Kherla, then in the possession 
of the king of Malwa. The place was captured after consi¬ 
derable resistance and much booty was taken ; it was subse¬ 
quently, however, given back to the Malwa king. In 1469 
Mahmud Gavan, the minister, led an expedition into the Kon- 
kan, in the course of which he captured many towns and 
fortresses, including the island and port of Goa, which was then Fresh conquer 
in possession of the raja of Vizyanagar, Mahmud Gavan 
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chapter vii. returned to Bidar after an absence of three years, and was 
interest 1 received with great honour, the king paying him a visit 
Frost conquests. w hich lasted a week and conferring upon him the highest 
titles. In 1472 the raja of Vizyanagar marched to retake 
Goa. Mahomed Shah on hearing of this assembled his forces 
and moved against Belgaum, to which he laid siege, and cap¬ 
tured it after a most determined resistance from the garrison. 
The queen-mother, who had accompanied this expedition, died 
during its return, and was buried with great pomp at Bidar. 
For two years after this the Dekhan suffered from severe 
famine, and numbers of people died of starvation. In .1477 
the king advanced with a large army into the territories 
of the raja of Orissa, who had ravaged the Telingana 
districts of the Bahmani kingdom in the previous year. The 
capital of Orissa was captured and much plunder taken. After 
the conclusion of peace the king remained for nearly three years 
at Rajahmandri, being occupied in settling the country and estab - 
lishing military posts. An expedition was subsequently under¬ 
taken against Raja Parsing Rai, who possessed the country 
between theKamatic and Telingana, and a considerable portion 
of the sea coast, including Masulipatam. During this expedi¬ 
tion the great temple of Conjiveram was sacked, and immense 
plunder in gold, jewels, and silver was taken. It was during 
this expedition that the Dekhani nobles, who had long been 
jealous of the great power possessed by Mahmud Gavan, the 
minister, laid a plot for his destruction. The following descrip 
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tion of their plans and of the subsequent execution of the chapter vn. 
minister is quoted from the work already mentioned :—“ Zarif-u- mt°reat f 
1-Mulk Dekhani, and one Mifta, an Abyssinian, were the ti» Minister 

Mahmud 

two persons selected to execute the plot. Having laid them- '£££■& 
selves out for the purpose, they became intimate with the Dt “ lIual0 “’ 
Abyssinian slave who kept the minister’s seal, and were in the 
habit of drinking with him. On one occasion, when the slave 
was much inebriated, they asked him to affix the minister’s 
seal to a paper which they said was an account of one of their 
friends, to which the signet of several of the departments was 
already attached, and which only required the minister’s. The 
slave, intoxicated with liquor, complied, and, without even un¬ 
folding the paper, stamped the seal on the part pointed out to 
him. The two wretches, overjoyed at their success, went the 
same night to Nizamu-l-Mulk, who wrote a letter on the paper 
as if from IChwaja Ma,hmud to the Rai of Orissa, in these words: 

* I am weary of the debaucheries and cruelty of Mahomed Shah ; 
the Dekhan may be conquered with little trouble. On the 
Rajahmandri frontier there is no officer of any character ; and 
that tract lies open to invasion from your quarter. As most of 
the officers and troops are devoted to my interest, I will join 
you with a powerful army. "When we have, in conjunction, 
reduced the kingdom, we can divide it” equally between us.’ 
Zarifu-l-Mulk and Mifta Habshi were instructed to deliver this 
letter to the king, in the presence of Nizamu-l-Mulk. 

Mahomed Shah, seeing the seal, was incensed beyond measure, 
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chapter vii. and Nizamu-l-Mulk availed himself of the moment to criminate 
interest.^ the minister more deeply by false insinuations. The king', 

Jildar. 

MahSoavS losing all command over his reason, and without weighing the 

Execution. , 

probability of the circumstances, sent for Khwaja Mahmud, 
without even asking to see the messenger, who, it was pretend¬ 
ed, had been intercepted carrying the letter. The minister’s 
friends warned him against going, and recommended him to 
frame some excuse for not obeying that day, but to wait till the 
king’s frenzy should abate, by which time the authors of the 
forgery might be detected and brought to punishment. Khwaja 
Mahmud resolved to meet the danger, repeating in reply certain 
verses to the following effect:—‘He who dies a martyr in 
the fullness of devotion has his reward here and hereafter; 

if 

happy, then, would it be for me to meet with so enviable a 
destiny. My beard has grown grey in the service of the father, 
it will surely be honourable that it be dyed red in that of the 
son.’ Many of the chiefs attached to the minister sent messen¬ 
gers to him, saying that they had heard alarming reports, but 
they had each a thousand horse ready, and that if he chose to 
fly to Guzerat they would attend him, and sacrifice their lives 
for him. He replied, he had for many years enjoyed an 
honourable station in his master’s service, during which he 
had been guilty of no crime, that he relied with confidence on 
the justice of the king, who would certainly not punish a 
faithful servant on the bare accusations of his enemies ; but if 
impelled by Providence to do so, it was befitting in him to 
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submit to the decree. He concluded by observing that the chapter vix. 
measure they proposed, out of duty and friendship, would on Sterest? 
his part be ingratitude and rebellion. Having made up his 
mind to the worst, he went to the court. Mahomed Shah 
sternly asked him, ‘When any one is disloyal to his sovereign, 
and his crime be proved, what should be his punishment? 1 
The Khwaja undauntedly replied, ‘ Let the abandoned wretch 
who practises treason against his lord meet with no mercy.’ 

The king then showed him the letter, upon seeing which, 
the minister, after repeating the verse of the Koran, ‘ 0 God, 
verily this is a great forgery,’ said, ‘ The seal is mine, but not 
the letter, of which I have no knowledge.’ He concluded by 
repeating the following verse : ‘ By that God whose commands 
have been fulfilled by the just, even at the expense of their 
blood, false as the story of Yusuf and the wolf is that which, 
my enemies have forged against me.’ The king, being at the 
time intoxicated with wine, had resigned his reason to fury, 
and as the decline of the house of Bahmani was also to be soon 
completed he went into no further examination, but rising 
from his seat, ordered his Abyssinian slave Jauhar to put the 
minister to death on the spot. Khwaja Mahmud, addressing Executionot 
the king, said, ‘ The death of an old man like me is indeed GaTai ' - 
of little moment, but to your Majesty it will be the loss of an 
empire, and the ruin of your character.’ The king, without 
attending to him, went abruptly into his haram. The slave 
then drawing his sabre advanced towards the Khwaja, who, 
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Gnapjterviii. kneeling down facing the Kibla, said, ‘There is no God but 

PlftCSS of 

interest. God, and Mahomed is the prophet of God.’ As the sabre 

Bidar. x x 

Mahmud Ohvan. descended he exclaimed, ‘ Praise be to God,’ and thus resigned 
his soul to the divine mercy, Asad Khan Gilani, an officer 
of high rank, and a friend of the Khwaja, happening to be 
present, was put to death by the slave also, without orders. 
Thus died Khwaja Mahmud Gavan, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. A little before his death he completed a poem in 
praise of his master, Mahomed Shah.” 

Gnnu* cL late minister was so popular with all classes that his execu- • 

tion caused the most profound grief. It had been his custom 
when at Bidar to go disguised on every Friday night'through the 
different wards of the city distributing alms to the poor in the 
king’s name. ' There are in the Dekhan many remains of the 
munificence of this great man, particularly a college built by him 
at Bidar two years before his death, containing also a mosque 
and a large square. Khwaja Mahmud possessed much 
learning ; he evinced great taste in his compositions, both 
in prose and verse, and in arithmetic and mathematics he had 
few equals. The Rozatu-l-Insha and some poems of his pro¬ 
duction are still extant in a few of the libraries in the Dekhan. 

It was his practice to remit annually valuable presents to 
several learned men in Khorassan and Irak, and the princes of 
those parts bestowed honours upon him. Moulana Jami 
Abdu-r-Rahman corresponded with him, and some of his letters 
are to be seen in his works. Among the Moulana’s poems is 
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one written in praise of that minister. Mulla Abdu-l-Karim 
Sindi has written an excellent life of Khwaja Mahmud. 

When the king , gave orders for the return of the troops 
towards Bidar several of the great nobles, who were offended 
at the unjust execution of the minister, withdrew their forces 
some distance from the royal troops, and although they 
marched to Bidar they declined to enter the city, and shortly 
afterwards returned to their respective governments. The 
.king went to Firozaba’d, where he passed most of his time in 
drinking to excess. He grew seriously ill, but got better after 
his return to Bidar. Here he indulged in fresh excesses, which 
eventually cost him his life. He died on March the 24th, 
1482, crying out a short time before he expired that Khwaja 
Mahmud Gavan was tearing him to pieces. He was succeeded 
by his son Mahmud Shah, who was twelve years of age. 

All the great governors of the Bahmani provinces came to court 
to pay their respects to the new king, after which they returned 
to their respective governments. The king was a mere 
tool in the hands of his minister, Nizamu-l-Mulk Bhairi. 
Frequent disturbances broke out both in the city of Bidar and 
other parts of the kingdom. During the king’s absence on an 
expedition in Telingana, Nizamu-l-Mulk, whose influence had 
declined considerably, determined to seize as much of the 
royal treasure as possible, and then join his son, who was 
governor of Junir. The plot, however, was discovered by the 
governor of Bidar, and Nizamu-l-Mulk was' seized and executed 
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Chapter vii. liis bead being sent by express messenger to the royal camp. 

Plaoes Of . „ , . . , J r 

interest. Alter the king s return to Bidar in 1490 a plot was formed by 

Bidar. r J 

Baiunani m the Dekhanis and Abyssinians to seize his person, and so 
subvert the influence which the Moguls still possessed with the 
king. Mahmud Shah narrowly escaped with his life, and for 
three days afterwards continuous attacks were made by his 
troops upon the conspirators and their forces who were in the 
city. Immense numbers of them were slaughtered, after which 
the king, in order to celebrate his escape from danger, held a 
festival which lasted for forty days, during which he 
went in solemn procession through the city, the streets of 
which were superbly decorated for the occasion. After this 
the king neglected the affairs of his government, leaving 
them entirely to the direction of his favourites. “ Musicians 
pabiicMora:,°f an d dancers flocked to his court from Lahore, Dehli, Persia, 
and Ivhorassan, as also story-tellers, reciters of the Shah Nama, 
and other agents of pleasure. The people, following the 
example of the prince, attended to nothing but dissipation, 
reverend sages pawned their very garments at the wine-cellars, 
and holy teachers, quitting their colleges, retired to taverns, 
and presided over the wine-flask. The governors of provinces, 
seeing the court thus abandoned, acted independently, so that 
the royal officers only who entered into their views were 
permitted to retain their posts, and those who refused to 
connive at their encroachments were expelled. The conse¬ 
quence of this state of affairs became in a short time apparent ; 
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for excepting the province of Telingana, and the districts 
adjacent to Ahmadabad Bidar, no parts of the kingdom in 
reality remained in the king’s possession.” 

Kasam Barid, who had succeeded Nizamu-l-Mulk Bhairi 
as minister, had the kintr completely in his power. He induced 
Mahmud Shah to make war against Yusuf Adil Khan, who had 
declared his independence and taken possession of the Bijapur 
provinces. The Bahmani forces, however, were defeated, and 
the king returned to Bidar. In 1493 he undertook an expedi¬ 
tion to the Konkan to punish a rebellious governor who had 
ravaged some of the territories of the king of Guzerat. In this 
expedition he was assisted by contingents from Bijapur and 
Ahtnadnagar. In 1497 the king’s son was betrothed to the 
infant daughter of Yusuf Adil Khan. In 1504 Kasam Barid 
died and was succeeded as minister by his son Amir 
Barid, who deprived the king of what little power remained 
to him. War was declared against Bijapur, and Yusuf 
Adil Shah was compelled to fly from his capital. He 
succeeded, however, in detaching the governors and their forces 
from the king’s army, and having obtained the assistance 
of Imadu-l-Mulk, the governor of Berar, he marched to attack 
the royal forces. Amir Barid fled with the king to Bidar, 
leaving his camp standing. In 1510, after the death of Yusuf 
Adil-Shah, Amir Barid marched to reduce Bijapur. In 1512 
Kntubu-h-Mulk assumed independence at Golkonda. In 1514 
A mix Barid, having received assistance from Golkonda, marched 
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to Bijapur, where Ismail Adil Shah defeated him in a pitched 
battle near the city, arid took the king and his son prisoners, 
but sent them to Bidar with an escort. Shortly after his 
return the conduct of the minister, Amir Barid, became so 
overbearing that the king fled to Berar, where he obtained 
assistance from Imadu-l-Mulk, who marched with him towards 
Bidar. Amir Barid, shutting himself up in the citadel, applied 
to Ahmadnagnr for assistance. While the troops were before 
Bidar the king suddenly deserted to Amir Barid’s army, and 
Imadu-l-Mulk retired to Ahmadnagar. Having once more 
regained possession of the king, his minister took such 
precautions that it was impossible for him to escape again, and 
he died at Bidar on October 21st, 1518, after a reign of constant 
vicissitude and trouble. He was succeeded by his son Ahmed 
Shah Bahmani II. 

The whole of the power of the State was in the hands of 
the minister, Amir Barid, who made the king a daily al¬ 
lowance of money for his support, which being insufficient 
the king broke up the crown, valued at four lacs of buns, • 
and disposed of the jewels privately. Ahmed Shah II. died 
two years after his accession to the throne, and was succeeded 
by Alau-d-Din Shah Bahmani II. This king formed a plot for 
the seizure of Amir Barid, which was discovered by the minister, 
who deposed him and placed him in confinement, where he was 
shortly afterwards assassinated. The next king was Wali Shah 
Bahmani, son of Mahomed Shah II., who reigned for three years 
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only. He was succeeded by Kalimulla Shah, the son of Ahmed chapter vii. 
Shah Bahmani II. by the daughter of Yusuf Adil Shah ; he was interest.* 

Bid ur. 

sovereign in name only, being never permitted to quit the The K ”ng™ ani 
palace. In 1526 the emperor Baber conquered Delhi; and the 
Bijapur, Golkonda, and Ahmadnagar kings sent ambassadors 
to him. Kalimulla Shah also sent one of his companions in 
disguise with a petition to the emperor stating that his king¬ 
dom had been usurped, and that he was confined by rebellious 
servants. He offered, if the emperor would assist him, to cede 
Daulatabad and the province of Berar. The emperor, however, 
paid no attention to his request, and the circumstance coming 
to the knowledge of the minister, Amir Barid, he treated the 
king with such severity that he escaped to his uncle Ismail m ™i h sh 0 aE an ' 
Adil Shah, at Bijapur. Being, however, dissatisfied with his 
reception, he went to the court of the Nizam Shahi king at 
Ahmadnagar, where he resided till his death. With him ended 
the great Bahmani dynasty, which had reigned first at Kul- 
barga, and subsequently at Bidar, for a period of one hundred 
and eighty years. 

The Barid Shahi Kings.—A fter the flight of Kalimulla in Barwshahi 

° Kings of Bidar 

1527 Amir Barid assumed sole charge of the affairs of the 
kingdom. In 1529 the Bijapur king accused Amir Barid of 
having endeavoured to corrupt his soldiers, who were returning 
from Ahmadnagar, whither they had been sent to assist the 
king in repelling an invasion from Guzerat. Having secured 
the neutrality of Ahmadnagar the king Ismail marched at the 
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Chapter VII. head of a large force to Bidar, which he blockaded. Amir 

Pinccs of 

interest Barid, entrusting the defence of the citadel to his eldest son 

Bidar. * 

Kings of Bidar. had withdrawn to the fortress of Udgir. After the blockade 
had lasted for some time the besieged made a sally, and a severe 
engagement ensued underneath the walls of the city. The 
Bijapur troops drove the besieged back with great slaughter. 
Just as the engagement had terminated, a force of troops sent 
by the Golkonda king to Amir Barid’s assistance arrived on 
the field, but they were also repulsed. After this the siege of 
the citadel was pressed closely, and Amir Barid appealed to the 
Berar king for assistance. Imad Shah marched to Bidar at the 
head of a considerable force, but the Bijapur ruler induced 
him to retire. Being deserted by his ally, Amir Barid came 
personally from Udgir to the Bijapur camp to sue for peace, 
but as he would not agree to deliver up the city his overtures 
were rejected. He retired to his own camp, not far from the 
city, where he was shortly afterwards surprised and taken 
prisoner while in a fit of intoxication by a small party of 
Bijapur troops. When placed before the Bijapur king he 
begged that his life might be spared, and promised to induce 
his son to give up the fortress of Bidar and the treasures of 
the Bahmani family. His son at first refused to give up the 
fortress, upon which the Bijapur king gave orders for Amir 
Barid to be trampled to death by an elephant. His life was, 
however, spared once more, and after a second parley with his 
son the garrison evacuated the place and retired to Ud"ir 

1 O > 
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taking a good deal of plunder with them. Ismail Adil Shah 
then entered the city and took possession of the palace of the 
Bahmani kings, after which he sent an invitation to Imad Shah, 
the Berar ruler, who was encamped in the neighbourhood, to 
come to Bidar. After his arrival the treasures were laid 
before the kings. “ They consisted of ten lacs of huns in 
money, several valuable jewels, a large quantity of gold and 
silver plate, magnificent china, and rich dresses. Ismail Adi 
Shah desired Alau-d-Din Imad Shah to take whatever he chose; 
and, in order to avoid the imputation of having made war for 
the sake of the riches of the Bahmani family, he divided the 
treasures into presents, which he sent partly to the surrounding 
States, and partly distributed among his own army, not reserv¬ 
ing for himself a single coin.” After the distribution of the 
plunder the kings left the city, and Amir Barid went to 
Bijapur. He subsequently joined the Bijapur troops in 
a campaign in Telingana, at the conclusion of which the Bijapur 
king restored Bidar to him on condition that he should give 
up Ivalyani and Kandahar. After obtaining possession of 
l>idar again Amir Barid refused to surrender these forts, and 
the Bijapur king assembled an army to march on Bidar. Amir 
Barid appealed to the king of Ahmadnagar for assistance; a 
battle was fought on the confines of the Bijapur kingdom, in 
which the troops of the Ahmadnagar king and Amir Barid 
were defeated. Peace was then concluded, after which the 
Bijapur king and Amir Barid marched to Telingana, where the 
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former died. Daring the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah I., Amir 
Band and the Ahmadnagar king took advantage oi the unsettled 
state of the kingdom to invade Bijapur. The capital was be¬ 
sieged and the king retired to Knlbarga. After a time the 
king succeeded in raising a force with which he compelled the 
allies to retreat. Kasim Barid died at Daulatabad in 1549, 
and his body was brought by his brother to Bidar, where it was 
interred. He was succeeded by his son Ali Barid, who was the 
first to assume the title of Shah. Shortly after his succession 
the Ahmadnagar king invaded his territories and captured the 
forts Ausa, Kandahar and Udgir, and annexed many of his 
provinces. In 1564 Ali Barid Shah marched from Bijapur with 
the other Dekhan kings to crush Devaraya, the Yizyanagar ruler, 
and at the battle of Talikot, which was fought early in the 
following year, he commanded the left wing of the allied army. 
In 1579 the Ahmednagar king, Murtiza Nizam, sent a force to 
besiege Bidar, but Ali Barid Shah haying applied to the king 
of Bijapur for assistance a body of troops were sent, which com¬ 
pelled the Ahmadnagar commander to raise the siege. Ali 
Barid Shah died in 1582 and was succeeded by his son Ibrahim 
Barid, regarding whose reign we have no particulars of interest. 
He was succeeded by two other kings, Kasim Barid II. and 
Mirza Ali Barid. Shortly after the accession of the former to 
the throne he was attacked and expelled from Bidar by Mirza 
Ali Barid. The king sought shelter at Bhagnagar (Haidarabad), 
where he remained till his death. Mirza Ali ascended the 
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throne and assumed the title of Amir Barid Shah II. This king chapter vii 
had a daughter who married Ali the son of Ibrahim Adil Shah 
of Bijapur. Amir Barid Shah had promised to give certain 
districts with his daughter as a dowry, but as he failed to do 
so after the marriage the Bijapur king marched on Bidar, and 
after defeating the Barid Shahi troops he sent the king as a 
prisoner to Bijapur, where he remained till his death. After the 
capture of Bidar the Bijapur king appointed a governor and 
returned to his own capital. In 1624 the Nizam Shahi troops 
under Malik Ambar attacked and plundered Bidar. 

In 1656the city was besieged by Prince Aurangzeband Muazim BW b “ prina? d 
Khan (Mir Jumla). It was then held by Sidi Marjan, an old A " b ‘ 
servant of Ibrahim Adil Khan. ‘"He had been commander of the 
fortress for thirty years, and had kept it fully armed and readv. 

He had under him nearly 1,000 horse and 4,000 infantry, con¬ 


sisting of musketeers, rocketmen and gunners. The bastions 
and walls and works were carefully looked after, and he made 
every preparation for sustaining a siege. As soon as Prince 
Aurangzeb reached the place he resolved to reduce it. This 
strong fortress was 4,500 yards in circumference, and twelve 
yards high ; and it had three deep ditches twenty-five yards 
wide and fifteen yards deep, cut in the stone. The prince 
went out with Muazim Khan and reconnoitred the fort on all 
sides. He settled the places for the lines of approach, and 
named the forces which were to maintain them. Notwith¬ 
standing the heavy fire kept up from the bastions and the 
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chapter vii. citadel, in the course of ten days Muaziru Khan and the other 
interest brave commanders pushed their guns up to the very edge of 

Bidar. 

Bi byPrinoe ed the ditch, and began to fill it up. Several times the garrison 

Aurangzeb, 

sallied forth and made fierce attacks upon the trenches, but each 
time they were driven back with great loss in killed and 
wounded. The besiegers by the fire of their guns destroyed 
two bastions and battered down the battlements of the wall. 
Muhammed Murad, with a body of musketeers and other forces, 
sallied from his trenches to make the assault. As soon as he 
reached the bastion opposite the trench of Muazim Khan, he 
planted scaling ladders in several places, and ascended the wall. 
Marjan, the commandant, had dug a great hole in the rear of 
this bastion, and had filled it with gunpowder, rockets and 
grenades. With his eight sons and all his personal followers 
he stood near this bastion, and with the greatest courage and 
determination endeavoured to resist the assault. Just then, 
through the good fortune which at all times attends the royal 
arms, * * a rocket directed against the besiegers fell into 

the above-mentioned hole, and ignited the gunpowder. A 
tremendous explosion followed, which destroyed many of 
the enemy. Sidi Marjan and two of his sons were severe¬ 
ly burnt. Those who escaped the explosion bore him 
and his sons back into the citadel. The brave assailants took 
advantage of this accident, and pouring into the fortress on all 
sides they killed or bore down all who resisted, and raised the 
flag of victory. ° ° The commandant of the fortress, with 
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great humility, sued for quarter, and as he was mortally chapter vii« 
wounded and unable to move he sent his sons with the keys interlatf 
of the fortress. They were graciously received by the prince, cJitToj the 

City. 

who presented them with khilats , and promised them the 
imperial favour. On the day after the giving up. the keys the 
prince entered the city, and proceeding to a mosque which 
had been built two hundred years before, in the reign of the 
Bahtnani sultans, he caused the Khutba to be read in the name 
of the emperor. * ° This strong fortress was thus taken in 
twenty-seven days. Twelve lacs of rupees in money, and 
eight lacs of rupees in lead, gunpowder, stores, and other 
munitions of a fortress, were obtained, besides two hundred 
and thirty guns.” 

After the conquest of Bidar, Aurangzeb placed a kiladar in 
charge of the fortress. In 1687, after the fall of Golkonda, 

King Tannah Shah (Abu-l-Hasan) was sent to Bidar as Aurang- 
zeb’s prisoner. He was detained here for a few months until 
his removal to Daulatabad. Bidar remained in the possession 
of the Moguls till the first of the Nizams declared his indepen¬ 
dence, when it submitted together with the other Dekhan forts. 

The city of Bidar in the days of its prosperity must have 
been of vast extent. A modern writer, referring to the rapidity Description ot 

, . . the 

ot its erection, says : —“ Soon, as if by magic, rose, some miles 
to the north of Kulbarga, one of the most splendid cities of India 
or of the world. The great mosque of Ahmadabad Bidar was 
for centuries unequalled for simple grandeur and solemnity', 
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Chapter vn and the more delicate beauties of the Ivory Mosque, inlaid with 
interest, gems and mother-o’-pearl, was long one of the favourite themes 

Bidar. _ 1 ° 

DC the Cit™ 01 with which travellers delighted to illustrate the wealth and 
prodigality of the realms of the far East." Unfortunately, few 
authentic details as to the extent of the city have come down 
to us. Athanasius Nitikin, a Russian Armenian, who in 1470 
visited Bidar as a merchant, “ gives in his diary an interesting 
description of the country and its capital. There were villages 
at every coss. The land was laid out in fields, and the ground 
well tilled. The roads were well guarded, and travelling secure. 
Bidar is described as a noble city with great salubrity of climate, 
and the king, Mahmud Shah, as a little man 20 years old with 
an army of 300,000 men well equipped. Artillery is not 
mentioned, but there were many elephants, to the trunks of 
which scythes were atached in action, and they were clad in 
bright steel armour.” When Aurangzeb invested the place 
| in 1656 Bidar was described as 4,500 yards in circumference, 

! having three deep ditches 25 yards wide and 15 yards deep, 

I cut in the stone. 

Ti'OTettot'8 Monsieur Thevenot, who visited Bidar in 1667, says :—“It 
is a great Town ; it is encompassed with Brick-Walls which 
have Battlements, and at certain distances Towers ; they are 
mounted with great Cannon, some whereof have the mouth three 
Foot wide. There is commonly in this place a Garrison of 
Three thousand Men, half Horse and half Foot, with Seven 
hundred Gunners ; the Garrison is kept in good order, be- 
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cause of the importance of the place against Decan, and chapter vii. 
that they are always afraid of a surprise. The Governour invest 
lodges in a Castle without the Town, it is a rich Govern- v SttoS r . 
ment, and he who commanded in it when I was there 
was Brother-in-law to King Ohangean, Auran-Zeb’s Father ; 
but having since desired the Government of Brampour, (which 
is worth more,) he had it, because in the last War, that 
Governour had made an Army of the King of Yiziapour raise 
the siege from before Beder. Some time after, I met the new 
Governour upon the Road to Beder, who was a Persian of a crood Thc Traln ° f 
aspect, and pretty well striken in years ; he was carried, B 
before whom marched several Men on foot, carrying blew 
Banners charged with flames of Gold, and after them came 
seven Elephants. The Governour’s Palanquin was followed 
with several others full of Women, and covered with red Searge, 
and there were two little Children in one that was open. The 
Bambons of all these Palanquins, were covered with Plates of 
Silver chamfered ; after them came many Chariots full of 
Women ; two of which were drawn by white Oxen, almost six 
Foot high ; and last of all, came the Waggons with the 
Baggage, and several Camels guarded by Troopers.” 

The majority of the palaces and masjids, public buildings, 
gardens, baths, &c., with which the Bahmani kings adorned their 
capital are now in ruins, but there is sufficient remaining to 
give an admirable idea of the vast extent and magnificence of 
the city. Perhaps the most remarkable of all the buildings 
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chapter vii. was the College or Madrissah built by Mahmud Gavan, the 1 

interest Minister of Mahmud Shah. 

Btdar. 

Mahmu i Ga- After the capture of Bidar by Auraugzeb, this splendid 
range of buildings was appropriated to the double purpose of a 
powder magazine and barrack for a body of cavalry, when, by 
accident, the powder exploding destroyed the greater part of 
the edifice, causing dreadful havoc around. The explosion 
happened in the year 1695. Sufficient of the work remains, how¬ 
ever, even at the present day, to afford some notion of its 
magnificence and beauty. The outline of the square, and some 
of the apartments, are yet entire, and one of the minarets is still 
standing. It is more than one hundred feet in height, orna¬ 
mented with tablets, on which sentences of the Koran, in white 
letters, three feet in length, standing forth on a ground of 
green and gold, still exhibit to the spectator a good sample of 
what this superb edifice was. The college is one of the 
very many beautiful remains of the grandeur of the Bahmani 
and Barid dynasties, which flourished at Bidar; and they 
render a visit to that city an object of lively interest to all 
travellers. 

BirBichfira Sir Richard Temple, who visited Bidar in 1861, says : “ The 

Temple at ’ J 

Bldar ' bastions of the fortress had a rich colouring subdued by age, being 
built of the red laterite of which the hills are there formed. The 
style of the mosque was grand and severe, quite different from 
the polished and graceful manner of the Moghal architects in 
later times. The chief object of beauty in the place was the 
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college. The exterior of the building had once been covered chapter vn. 
with exquisitely coloured glazing in floral devices, of which there interest 

^ 4 Bidar. 

was still much remaining to delight the spectator. This build¬ 
ing is perhaps the finest of its kind surviving in India.” 

Bidar contains eight gateways, four of which, however, are city Gates, 
closed. The Fateh gate bears a Persian inscription to the effect 
that it was constructed by the Subadar of Bidar in 1082 Hijri (A JD. 

1671). The Shah Ganj gate was constructed in the year 
previous. The Thalghat gate was built in the same year as the 
Fateh. The Sharzah or Lion gate, which is decorated with 
effigies of lions cut in the stone buttresses of the gateway, was 
erected in 1094 H. (A.D. 1682). 

The fortifications of the place, which are very strong, are 
still well preserved, the battlemented walls of the city and the 
citadel having a most striking appearance as they are 
approached. On the bastions, of which there are a large 
number, many pieces of ordnance, made chiefly of bluish-coloured 
metal and highly polished, are found ; some of them have the 
maker’s name engraved upon them, together with the charge 
of powder to be used. The ruined buildings in the fort have 
all been constructed of trap. The Bang Mahal, so called from 
having its front adorned with coloured tiles, contains some 
apartments which are said to have formed portions of an old 
Hindu temple. The citadel also contains the ruins of a mint, 
a Turkish bath, an arsenal, and several powder magazines. 

There is also a well 150 feet deep. Another building of note 
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Chapter VII. in the citadel is the masjid close to one of the old palaces 

Placesof • . ^ 

Interest, which is probably the one alluded to as bavin# been Iona- 

Bidar. ® 

Buildings. unequalled for grandeur and solemnity. It has evidently been 
a building of considerable beauty, but it is now much damaged, 
the roof has fallen in some places, and the building has suffered 
considerably by decay and neglect. 

^Tombef 8 ' Between five and six miles north-east of the city are the 
tombs of the Bahmani kings who died at Bidar. Close to the 
western gate is the tomb of Amir Barid Shah, which is probably 
the best here. It is of an imposing height, and has a richly 
ornamented interior. The tombs of the Bahmani kings, of 
which there are ten altogether, are all built on large oblong 
platforms, and consist of huge square buildings surmounted by 
domes similar to those at Golkonda. The largest of them is 
that of Ahmed Shah, who removed the capital from Kulbarga 
to Bidar in 1432, and built this mausoleum, upon which is 
inscribed in Persian the following couplet:— 

“Should my heart ache, my remedy is this, 

A cup of wine and then I sup of bliss.” 

The tomb of the minister Mahmud Gavan contains a Persian 
inscription signifying “ the unjust execution,” and that “ with¬ 
out fault he became a martyr.” 

Bidar is celebrated for the manufacture of a kind of metal¬ 
ware which is styled Bidri-work. The metal is composed of 
an alloy of copper, lead, tin and zinc. It is worked into 
articles of most elegant designs, and inlaid with silver and 
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occasionally gold. The articles manufactured consist chiefly of chapter vn. 

P1&C6S of 

vases, hookahs, basins, &c. There is unfortunately not much Interest. 

’ ’ . Bidar. 

demand now for these elegant manufactures, and proportion¬ 
ately but a small quantity is turned out. Many specimens of 
it have been sent to England, and a large number of articles 
were made here in 1875 for presentation to the Prince of Wales. 

For a description of the manner in which the ware is made, see 
chapter on Trade and Manufactures. 

Birh is a town situated on the left bank of the Bensura Birh - 
river, in latitude 18° 59' 26" N. and longitude 75° 48' 42' E. 

It is the head-quarters of the district bearing the same 
name, and has a population of 17,398. Birh is a very old 
town, regarding the history of which but little is known. 

It is believed to have been the seat of a Hindu raja—probably 
a tributary to the great Chalukyan kingdom at Kalyani. 
and subsequently to the Yadavas of Deogiri (Daulatabad). 

Birh was one of the Dekhan provinces of Mahomed Toghlak, 
who visited Birh on his return from Southern India in 
1342, and buried a tooth, which he had extracted there, with 
great ceremony in a large domed tomb near the town. The 
tomb is still standing, and is in good repair. Birh is frequent¬ 
ly mentioned in the descriptions by native historians of the 
battles between the Imperial troops and the Nizam Shahis 
and Bijapuris in the early part of Shah Jehan’s reign. The 
place, after its capture by the Imperialists, was strongly garri¬ 
soned, and a good deal of fighting took place in the immediate 
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cha pter vii. neighbourhood of the town. It is noted for some descriptions 
toterest° f of leather work, for an account of which see chapter on 
Manufactures, Vol. I. 

Boiarem. Bolaram. —Military cantonment situated in lat. 17° 32' N., 

long. 78° 34' E., on a piece of high ground 6 or 8 miles in 
circumference, having on its summit an open plain extending 
east of the cantonment. Population 13,207. Elevation above 
sea 1,890 feet ; distance from Haidarabad (Hyderabad) 
11 miles north, and from Sikandarabad (Secunderabad) 6 
miles north. The troops stationed here, consisting of one 
regiment of infantry, one of cavalry and one of artillery, belong 
to the Haidarabad Contingent. The present commander of the 
Contingent is Sir Charles Grough. The place is very healthy, 
and is resorted to as a sanitarium by the Europeans of Haidara¬ 
bad and Sikandarabad. Several kinds of English vegetables 
and fruits thrive well. In the vicinity of the cantonments is the 
Resident’s villa, a pleasantly situated residence, in the grounds of 
which there is an obelisk erected to the memory of Major 
Adolphus Elizabeth Byam, Military Secretary to General 
Fraser, a former Resident, who died at the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1839. The Bolaram residence of the late Sir Salar Jung is 
close to that of the Resident, and is situated in the midst of a 
beautifully laid out garden. 

Disturbance in Many years since, Bolaram was the scene of a serious military 
disturbance, the details of which, kindly supplied by General 
Briggs, who still resides in Bolaram, are given here. On 
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the 21st September 1855 the 3rd Cavalry of the Haidarabad chapter vn- 
Contingent, stationed at Bolaram, became in a very excited interest 
condition during the Moharram, which was then being celebrat- in ™f 5 urbonc9 
ed. The excitement was caused by an Afghan convert to 
Christianity being sent into the lines during the Moharram 
to preach Christianity and denounce Mabommedanism. 

He was pelted out of the lines with stones on two or three 
occasions. A few days afterwards Brigadier Mackenzie forbade 
the cavalry tabut from being taken out for the purpose of 
being immersed in water, in consequence of the day falling on 
the Christian Sunday. This created a great deal of excitement. 

But on the urgent representation of Major Orr, commanding the 
regiment, the order was withdrawn, but of course took some 
time to become known in the regiment. Unfortunately on that 
evening, about 4 or 5 o’clock, a procession composed chiefly of 
camp followers and people from the lines of the regiment (not 
sowars) passed Brigadier Mackenzie’s house with flags and 
tomtoms. The Brigadier was walking in his garden with his 
chaprassi, and assisted personally in seizing the flags and 
taking them inside his own house, upon which people rushed 
into the lines crying out “ Din ! Din ! ” and a great concourse 
of people, consisting of camp followers and servants, and of the 
Rissala accompanied by Ghulam Kadar, the only sowar pre¬ 
sent, rushed into Brigadier Mackenzie’s house to seize the flags. 

The Brigadier was wounded by Ghulam Kadar, an Arkati man, 
with a sword cut in the head. On recovering their flags they 
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cha pter ~vii. left, and no further outrage occurred. At dark some native 
Interest. officers came to the house of Captain Murray, who had 

Bolaram. 

jja?8 S 6#. rbanqo been absent from the lines when the outbreak took place, and 
begged him to accompany them to the lines of the regiment, as 
the men were in a great state of excitement. During the night 
everything remained quiet, but some of the native officers sent 
mounted sowars for the purpose of ascertaining whether a force 
was moving from Sikandarabad against them ; of course this 
evinced some organization and gave a bad appearance to the 
occurrence. The next day the regiment was paraded, and the 
native officers called upon to give up the offenders who attacked 
Brigadier Mackenzie’s house. But there was no loyal response, 
the officers pretending their inability to discover the persons 
concerned. Consequently the troops were called out from Sikan¬ 
darabad to act against the regiment. The regiment was again 
paraded, and the native officers begged that no action should be 
taken until a day or two after Moharram. It was, however, 
brought to the notice of Colonel Briggs by a Daffadar, Mahomed 
Husen, that he knew the man who had assaulted Brigadier 
Mackenzie, and orders were given to the officer in command 
of the regiment to allow Mahomed Husen, the Daffadar, 
to arrest the sowar who committed the act. He accordingly 
picked out Gkulam JKadar, the sowar, from the ranks, who was 
immediately’ placed in confinement. Not the slightest op¬ 
position or resistance was made to the arrest of the individual. 
The regiment returned to its lines and the troops marched back 
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to Sikandarabad. A court of inquiry was instituted, and i t was chapter vxi 
found that the attack upon Brigadier Mackenzie was per- interest 
fectly unpremeditated, and that the only sowar inculpated 
was this Arkati, Ghulam Kadar. A full report of all the 
circumstances was forwarded by the Resident to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Lord Dalhousie was the Governor-General, and 
on a recommendation by the Resident, that in consequence of 
the apathy and total neglect of the native officers to afford any 
assistance, the whole of them, together with the Daffadars who were 
present with the regiment on the day of the assault, were dis¬ 
missed the service, and promotions in their room were drafted from 
the other regiments of cavalry. This regiment did good service 
against the mutineers of the Bengal army in 1857, and 
captured, when serving under the command of Colonel (now 
Lord) Napier of Magdala, 20 guns of the Gwalior mutineers. 

The following is the official description of the occurrence as set 
forth in Lord Dalhousie’s resolution, dated Fort William, 23rd 
January 1856 :— 

“It appears from the result of a court of inquiry held at oacw Amount 
Bolaram, the proceedings of which have been laid before Govern- 0 currenc< " 
ment, that on the evening of the 21st of September 1855 a very 
serious outrage was perpetrated on the person of Brigadier Colin 
Mackenzie, commanding the Southern Division of the Haidarabad 
Contingent, by certain sowars and followers of the 3rd Regiment 
of Cavalry of the Contingent, during the celebration of the festival 
of the Moharram at Bolaram. The Most Noble the Governor- 
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Chapter vii. General of India in Council, having maturely considered 
interest.^ the circumstances under which this lamentable occurrence took 

Bolaram. 

place, and having directed that the persons concerned in com- 

on tlio Disturb- 

ance - mitting the deadly outrage upon the person of Brigadier 

Mackenzie shall be tried for the offence in the usual form, is 
pleased to promulgate for general information the conclusions 
to which he has come, and the measures which he considers 
it necessary to adopt, on the present occasion. It appears 
that on the 20th of September a Cantonment order was 
issued at Bolaram by Brigadier Mackenzie regulating 
the arrangements for conducting the processions of the 
different regiments at the station, so as not to interfere 
with one another ; and the order declared that no 
procession, music, or noise would be allowed on any account 
whatever from 12 o’clock on Saturday night the 22nd to 12 
o’clock on Sunday night the 23rd of September. On the 
21st a subsidiary order was issued modifying this declaration, 
it having been ascertained that Sunday, the 23rd, was a day of 
the festival, on which processions were indispensable to its due 
celebration. The orders thus issued were, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General in Council, in their general tenor, unusually 
stringent. The first order was not only unusual, but objection¬ 
able, in that it put forward the Moharram in direct conflict with 
the Christian Sabbath, and so introduced a religious element into 
the prohibition. But this order was withdrawn. It further 
appears that on the evening of the 21st of September a proces- 
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sion was observed by Brigadier Mackenzie proceeding along chaptervn- 
one of the roads by which the passage of processions had just ‘interest 

Bolarara. 

been prohibited in orders. As the party approached his own 
residence Brigadier Mackenzie sent word to them to be silent SSoe? 6 ulatmb 
and to proceed to their own lines ; but the messengers, of whom 
several were sent, were unsuccessful. Upon this disregard of his 
orders the Brigadier himself went up to the procession to 
enforce compliance, and finding no obedience paid to him, and 
being met with shouts of defiance, he seized two standards after 
struggling with the bearers, and wresting a sheathed sword 
from the hand of one of the parties the Brigadier struck the 
mau with it. One or two followers who were of the procession 
were taken up, and the rest then dispersed. The standards and 
sword were quietly retained by the Brigadier. Shortly after¬ 
wards an armed mob issuing from the Cavalry Lines, and 
having among them, as it appears, many sowars, broke into 
Brigadier Mackenzie’s garden, murderously assaulted him, and 
followed him into his house threatening his life. By the same 
mob Lieutenant Murray, second in command of the 3rd Cavalry 
Regiment, was wounded and knocked down, and violence was 
offered to several gentlemen and ladies who happened to pass 
along the road where they were collected. Some of the ringlead¬ 
ers have been arrested, and with them the law of the land will 
deal. It is with sincere regret, that the Governor-General in 
Council finds himself bound to say that in his opinion the im¬ 
mediate and the real cause of the outrage by which Brigadier 
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cha pter vii. Mackenzie Las so severely suffered was the act of the Brigadier 
interest^ himself in rushing from his compound into the midst of a 

Bolaratn, 

rai l 4 Te KiS e n Mussulman rabble roused by the excitement of the Moharram, 

•on the Disturb- 

' aD00 ' and there seizing their standards and coming into personal con¬ 

flict with them. The Governor-General in Council entertains 
a high respect for Brigadier Mackenzie as a good and distin¬ 
guished soldier, and as honourable, conscientious and gallant a 
gentleman as the ranks of the army can show. His Lordship in 
Council therefore looks with not less regret than disapproba¬ 
tion on the intemperate act which has produced so much 
evil, and has brought down such grievous suffering upon 
the Brigadier himself. This officer will be compelled by 
the severity of his wounds to quit Bolaram, and proceed on leave 
to England. But the act of the Brigadier did not justify the 
murderous violence of those with whom he interfered. Neither 
did it justify the mutinous conduct of the sowars of the 3rd 
Regiment of Cavalry. It is clear to the Governor-General in 
Council, from the evidence before him, that the greater part of 
the regiment in the lines was in a state of open mutiny ; some 
rushed into the streets, cutting and hacking at the passers-by, 
and brutally assailing even women in their course. Their 
European officers were not allowed to approach them. They 
paraded without orders from their European officers-, and 
without any of the usual calls to parade, but by the direction 
of their Rissaldar. They were armed, mounted, and equipped. 
They sent out videttes to watch the approach of other troops 
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sent for from Sikandarabad, and acted as a military body guided chapter m 

• Places of 

by other orders than those of their regular European superiors, interest. 

J t ..... Bolaram. 

Such proceedings are manifestly destructive of all disciplin rat’s KeSoluMon 

1 . on tho Dlaturb- 

and tend not less to destroy all confidence in the fidelity of an,!0 ’ 
troops that serve the Government. They appear to the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council to call for grave animadversion and 
for severe punishment. They appear to His Lordship in 
Council to call the louder for animadversion and punishment 
that this is not the first time that the Hyderabad Cavalry have 
been guilty of violence towards their European officers. The 
Governor-General in Council is convinced that he would be 
perfectly warranted in disbanding the whole regiment, if he so 
pleased ; but it is not his intention to have recourse to so sweep¬ 
ing a measure. His Lordship in Council holds that in every 
such case as this it is to the Native Officers that the Govern¬ 
ment has a right to look for the maintenance of order and 
fidelity in the corps. Native Officers' have long been in the 
habit of thinking that if they only keep themselves clear from 
any manifest participation in the disaffection of their corps, if 
they abstain themselves from any overt act of disobedience or 
mutiny, no blame will be imputed to them, and they will be 
allowed to escape with impunity. The Governor-General in 
Council regards this as a most pernicious feeling, which Go¬ 
vernment should lose no opportunity of eradicating. The 
Native Officers of the 3rd Cavalry of the Haidarabad Contingent 
will accordingly now be dealt with as responsible for its conduct. 

f>0 
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That the)' could have exercised a control over their men is clear, 
fox when one of their number, Jamadar Shah Mirza Beg, loyally 
refused to join their tumultuous parade, and ordered the fifth 
troop to remain in their quarters, though a very few men had in 
the first instance paraded, after the Jamadar’s orders not a man 
of the troop appears to have quitted the lines. That with the excep¬ 
tion of Jamadars Shah Mirza Beg and Mozaffar Khan the Native 
Officers did not control their men is shown by the whole tenor 
of the evidence. They tolerated, if they did not abet, the 
mutiny ; they did all they could to screen their men from blame 
or punishment \ and they lent no assistance whatevei to the 
authorities in their attempts to discover the men of the regiment 
who were accused of having committed the murderous assault 
on the life of Brigadier Mackenzie. Having regard to these 
considerations, the Governor-General in Council has resolved 
on, and hereby directs, the dismissal from the service of the 
Native Commissioned Officers of the 3rd Cavalry, as a fitting 
and an effectual measure of punishment. There will be several 
exceptions to it. Jamadar Shah Mirza Beg, whose conduct was 
loyal and obedient, will of course be excepted. Officers who 
were on detachment, or were absent from the lines or 
were confined by sickness, will also in justice be excepted. 
Jamadar Mozaffar Khan is also excepted, he having in¬ 
vited the interposition of the European Officers. 

Jamadar Shah Mirza Beg is appointed Rissaldar in the 
regiment, in the room of Rissaldar Mir Banda Hasan, now 
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dismissed. ‘In making the necessary promotions in succession chapter vii. 
to the Native Officers dismissed, it is the desire of the Governor- 'm'tereat. 
General in Council that no man of the corps who was present ra^Kiutfon' 

. . . on the Disturb- 

in the lines during the days of the tumult and mutiny shall anoe * 
receive advancement unless he belonged to the fifth troop. The 
Orderly Sowar attached to Brigadier Mackenzie on the 21st of 
September, Gafur Khan, Bargir, is advauced to the rank of 
Naib Daffadar. The Governor-General in Council considers it 
necessary to note the conduct of the Infantry Guard at the 
Brigadier’s house on the 21st of September. It is proved that 
the permanent havildar’s guard made no attempt whatever to 
resist the mob, or defend the person of the Brigadier. The 
Jamadar who came subsequently with another infantry guard 
refused to seize the rioters who were pointed out to him. 

Brigadier Mackenzie, it appears, had enjoined the havildar’s 
guard not to load when he first saw the mob coming ; but that 
injunction was, in the opinion of the Governor-General in 
Council, no justification to the guard for not resisting when it 
saw the mob actually cutting down its officer before its eyes. 

The plea of the Jamadar, that he would not take orders from 
the man who pointed out the culprits, is, in the judgment of the 
Governor-General in Council, perfectly worthless. Cowardice 
in a soldier is as much to be condemned as mutiny. To defend 
his officer is certainly not less bis duty than to obey him. For 
some men of the two infantry guards there appears to be the 
palliation that they were placed where possibly they might not 
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Chapter vii. have distinctly seen what was passing ; some were posted as 
interest, sentinels : one had in charge a prisoner. But the Governor- 

Bolarani. 

ral’8 Resolution General in Council can see no palliation or excuse for the con- 

on the Disturb- 

duct of the leaders of these guards ; and His Lordship in Council, 
holding the commanders as mainly responsible, accordingly 
directs thal Havildar Bhavani Uppadia, of the 3rd Infantry Regi¬ 
ment, and Jamadar Samjavan, of the 3rd Infantry Regiment, of the 
Haidarabad Contingent, who commanded the two guards, be dis¬ 
missed the service. The Governor-General in Council, inclosing 
this statement of his views of the lamentable occurrences at Bola- 
ram above detailed, feels constrained to observe that the evidence 
before the Court of Inquiry has not left a favourable impression on 
his mind in regard to Captain Sutherland G. C. Orr, command¬ 
ing the 3rd Cavalry Regiment, nor satisfied His Lordship in 
Council that that Officer exhibited as much vigour, resolution, 
or determination to expose and punish the mutinous, conduct 
of his corps, as Government would have expected to see in the 
European Commandant of the Regiment. The Governor- 
General in Council embraces the present occasion to reiterate 
in the strongest manner the injunction so repeatedly given to 
Officers in the service of Government, never to interfere with 
the rtdigious observances of the natives of India under their 
control further than is actually necessary for the preservation 
of the public peace and the maintenance of discipline and order. 
In conclusion, the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
direct that this General Order, pointing out as it does the 
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duties, responsibilities and liabilities of Native Officers in cases Chapter vn. 
of mutiny, shall be not only issued to the Haidarabad Contingent, 
but communicated to all other Forces and Contingents also 
under the immediate orders of the Government of India.” 

Chitapub.— Ruined village 13 miles hi. W. of Mudgal. cwtaimr. 
Chitapur is remarkable as being the locality in the immediate 
vicinity of which the memorable battle of Talikot was fought 
between the allied armies of the four Mahomedan kings of the 
Dekhau and Ramaraja of Vizyanagar in January 1565. 

Talikot, the village from which the battle derives its name, is 
thirty miles or more from the actual battlefield. The Hindus 
hdd erected formidable defences, traces of which are still visible 
beyond Chitapur, at Rakushgi and Tungudal, where there were 
fords across the Krishna. The Mussulmans appeared in force 
at Sultanpur, a village opposite to Chitapur, and the Hindus, 
thinking an attempt would be made to cross the river at the 
latter place, moved the main body of their army to its vicinity, 
leaving but small garrisons in the works commanding the other 
fords. The works, being weakly manned, were surprised 
and carried by a night attack, and on the next day the battle of 
Talikot, in which the Hindu army was annihilated and their 
leadei slain, was fought a tew miles from Chitapur. 

Daulatabad.— A hill fort, in latitude 19° 57' N., and D«d&4 
longitude 75° 18' E., 10 miles N. W. from Aurangabad and 28 
miles N.W. of Haidarabad (Hyderabad). Population 1,243. 

History. After the downfall of the Kalachuryas, who had 
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succeeded the Western Chalukyas, about A.D. 1183, a portion 
of their dominions came into the possession of the Yadavas, 
who appear to have been feudatory chiefs of the Chalukyas. 
They established themselves at Deogiri, the present Daulatabad. 
Mr. Fleet (Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 71) gives 
the following complete genealogy of this dynasty :— 

Singhana I. 

Mallugi. 

Bliil ama 

(Saka llOSt to 1113 ). 

Jaitugi I. 

( Saka 1113 to 113.1 ). 

Singhana II. 

( Saka 1131 to 1169 ). 

Jaitugi II. 


Krishna Mahadeva 

( Saka 1169 to 1182 ). ( Saka 1182 to 1193 ). 

Ramchandra Amana. 

( Saka 1193 to 1230 ). 


Samkara Bhima, 

(Saka 1231 to 1233). a daughter, 

married to 
Harapala, 

The names of the two first kings of the dynasty have been 
supplied from some recently discovered copperplate grants in 
the Aurangabad District, in which the fortress is situated. 
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Several inscriptions of Bhillama and Jaitugi have been found, chapter vii 
from one of which it appears that Bijapur was the original Interest. 

11 1 ° Daulatabad. 

capital of the Yadava kingdom. The first mention of Deogivi or 
Daulatabad as the capital occurs daring the reign of Siughana 
II. His successors continued to rule Imre until A.D. 1294- 
In that year Alau-d-Din Mahmud, who held the position 

of governor of Oudh and Badaun under his uncle Jelalu-d-Diu, the 

, 

first emperor of the Khilji dynasty, collected a considerable array, 
and at the head of 8,000 horse made a rapid march through 
Khandesh, capturing the city of Ellichpur en route, and appeared 
before the town and fortress of Deogiri, as it was then styled. 

The Mahomedan historians differ regarding the circumstances 
under which Alau-d-Din’s expedition was undertaken. Some 
say that as he advanced the Mahomedan general spread 
rumours to the effect that he had left the king, disgusted with 
his treatment, and was marching to South India to offer his 
services to the Hindu chiefs. Ferishta’s version is that he 
obtained permission from his uncle to undertake the expedition 
against Ramchandra, who was the reputed possessor of enormous 
wealth. At all events, after enlisting 8,000 horsemen, he marched 
at their head from Kurra, in 1294 A.D. into Berar, where he 
captured Ellichpur, the capital. After remaining here for a short 
time he set out to accomplish the second and more important 
object of his expedition. He marched as rapidly as possible Ainu«M>in’s 
to Deogiri, but the raja Ramchandra had received news 
of his approach, and stationed his forces outside the city 
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chapter vii. to oppose the advance of the Mahomedans ; the latter, however, 
interest* defeated the Hindus, and compelled them to retreat inside the 

Daulatabad. . 

town. Fenshta says that the fortifications of the lower town 
were incomplete, and apparently assigns this as a reason for the 
raja’s giving cattle to the invaders outside the town. But 
Deogiri had been tne capital since A.D. 1210-11, and it seems 
therefore improbable that the fortifications of the place were, 
as asserted by Ferishta, unfinished. Some of the Mussulman 
historians relate that the king was in the city when Alau-d- 
Din’s forces arrived, but that his wife and son had gone to 
offer up prayers at a shrine at some distance ; Ferishta says that 
the king was absent on a hunting expedition, when the news 
of Alau-d-Din’s approach hastened his return. It seems 
probable that the rapid march of the Mahomedans from 
Ellichpur and their sudden appearance before Deogiri was a 
complete surprise to Karnchandra, and that, as some of the 
historians relate, he had only time to levy a small army of 
citizens, with whom he gave the Mahomedans battle about four 
Defeat of the miles outside the city, and being defeated sought refuge in the 

Raja’s Forces. ° 

fort. The whole of the circumstances point to a surprise • the 
fort had not even been provisioned for a siege. It happened, 
says one of the Mahomedan chroniclers, “that some ofRamdeo’s 
subjects who had brought salt for sale from the Konkan had 
left their bags close to the fort walls and fled on the approach 
of the enemy. The garrison, supposing the bags to contain 
grain, carried them into the fort as a supply for a siege.” 
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Alau-cl-Din appears to have pursued the routed forces of chapter vn. 
Ramchandra too closely to admit of any preparations being SSf 
made to defend the town, of which he obtained possession 
without any difficulty. He is said to have captured numbers 
of elephants and horses belonging to the raja, and to 
have levied contributions from all the wealthy citizens. He 
caused reports to be spread to the effect that a vast 
army of Mahomedans, of which his force was but the 
vanguard, was marching into the Dekhan. This story, 
says Ferishta, “excited general apprehension throughout 
the Dekhan, and the Rajas, instead of uniting for their common 
safety, each endeavoured to secure himself against attack.” It 
is only by an explanation of this kind, or the existence of that 
jealousy of each other’s power which in after years enabled the 
Mahomedans to gradually extend their conquests over the 
Dekhan and part of Southern India, that it is possible to account 
for the success of Alau-d-Din’s audacious expedition. The 
Mahomedans, after levying contributions from the wealthy classes, 
gave the city over to pillage, and tortured all who were supposed 
to have hidden their property. 

As there were no provisions in the fort, the garrison were 
unable to withstand a siege, and overtures for peace were T,,c 
therefore made by Ramchandra, who is said to have addressed B ’*°* 
a letter to Alau-d-Din in which, after reproaching him with 
his rashness in marching into the Dekhan with such a small 
force, he proposed that Alau-d-Din should accept 50 maunds 
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chapter vii. of gold, a quantity of pearls and other precious stones, and 
interest the elephants which he had captured. These terms were 

JDaulatabad. 

accepted by the Mahoinedan commander, who had released his 
prisoners and was preparing to 'evacuate the town, which had 
been in his occupation for a fortnight, when news was received 
of the approach of the Raja's son with a fresh body of troops, 
Ramchandra sent messengers to his son forbidding his advance, 
as peace had been concluded ; but the son, confident of being 
able to repel the invaders, as his army w r as much larger 
than theirs, refused to obey, and sent a message to Alau-d- 
Din ordering him to restore his plunder and retire to his owm 
territory. The Mahomedans, instead of complying with this 
demand, marched out to attack the forces of the king’s son, 
leaving a sufficient body in the city to keep Ramchandra, who 
was still shut up in the fort, in check. The action which 
ensued would have resulted in the total defeat of the Mahomed¬ 
ans, but for the timely assistance given by the troops left in 
the town. Alau-d-Din’s forces had already begun to give way, 
when the appearance of those from the city changed the fortune 
of the day. The Hindus, who are said to have believed that this 
fresh body was the vanguard of the great Mahomedan army about 
Defeat of the which they had heard so much, broke and fled in confusion. After 

- Raja's Son. J 

gaining this victory Alau-d-Din returned to Deogiri and paraded 
his prisoners, some of whom were relations of Ramchandra, in 
sight of the garrison. Fresh negotiations for peace were opened, 
and, according to Ferishta and other Mahomedan historians, it 
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'vYas made in the following terms That the Raja Ramchandra Chapter* VIE 
should pay six hundred maunds of gold, seven maunds of pearls, 
two maunds of jewels, consisting of rubies, diamonds, jaspers, 
emeralds ; one thousand maunds of silver,, five thousand pieces 
of silk cloth, and a variety of other articles ; that the Raja 
should hand over ‘Ellichpur, and all the districts tributary 
to it, to the victors, and pay an annual tribute. The conqueror’s 
are also said to have captured a number of elephants which 
could discharge arrows and brandish swords. It is believed that 
elephants were once taught these exercises, as there is a similar- 
passage in the Sikandar Nama of Nizami. 

The capture of Daulatabad is noteworthy as having been 
tbe first appearance of the Mahomedans in the Dekhan. Two 
years afterwards Alau-d-Din caused his uncle to be assassinated 
and usurped the throne. In 1.306 Ramchandra rebelled, and mnchandrva 
Malik Naib Kafur was despatched with an army to Deogiri. 

He made Ramchandra and all his sons prisoners, and captured 
a number of elephants and large quantities of treasure, and 
returned in triumph to Delhi, carrying Ramchandra with him. 

The author of the Tarikh-i-Feroz Shahi says that “ the Sultan paSfrlnea'b/tuo 
showed great favour to the Rai, gave him a canopy and the " 
title of Rai Rayan (King of Kings). He also gave him a lakh 
of tankas and sent him back in great honour, with his children, 
wives, and dependants, to Deogiri, which place he confirmed in 
his possession. The Rai was ever afterwards obedient, and 
sent his "tribute as long as he lived/’. 
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chapter vix. la 1309 the Sultan despatched a force against the Raja of 
latere^ Warangal, and while the army was inarching through the ter¬ 
ritories of Deogiri Ramchandra attended every day at head¬ 
quarters. So long as it remained encamped in the suburbs of the 
city he showed every mark of loyalty, and to the best of his 
ability supplied Naib Kafur and his officers with provisions and 
fodder. Every day he and his officers went out to the 
camp rendering every assistance. He made the bazar people 
of Deogiri attend the army, and gave them strict orders to 
supply the wants of the soldiers at cheap rates. The army 
remained in the suburbs of Deogiri for some days, resting from 
its fatigues. When it marched, Ramchandra sent on men to 
collect fodder, and he himself accompanied Malik Kafur for several 
stages. Early next year Alau-d-Din’s commander marched 
through Deogiri on his return, laden with the spoils of Warangal. 
Doath of Bam- He found that Ramchandra was dead and had been succeeded by 
his son Samkara. The latter was not well disposed towards the 
Mahomedans ; but he was allowed to continue his reign till 1312, 
when, as he had refused to pay his tribute, Malik Kafur was 
sent with an army against him. The Deogiri territories were 
Raja Snmkara TclVcil ged, and the Raja seized and put to death. After this 

put to doath. ® 

Malik Kafur returned to Delhi, leaving strong garrisons at 
Deogiri and other places in the Dekhan. Harpala, who had 
married a daughter of Ramchandra, taking advantage of the 
condition of affairs at Delhi, where the great court nobles, at 
the head of whom was Malik Kafur, were intriguing against 
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each other and conspiring against the king, raised a rebellion chapter vii. 
and drove out the Mahomedan troops from Deogiri and other interest 

Daulatabad. 

forts, and proclaimed himself Raja of the Dekhan. In 1316 Troubles at 
Alau-d-Din was poisoned, and thirty-five days afterwards Malik 
Kafur, who was plotting for the destruction of the late ruler’s 
family and the usurpation of the throne, was himself assassinated. 
Alau-d-Din’s third son, Mubarik Khan, who had been placed in 
confinement by Malik Ivafur, was then proclaimed king under 
the title of Kutbu-d-Din. 

In 1318 the Sultan inarched against Harpala. When 
the royal forces arrived before Deogiri, Harpala and his 
adherents fled, but a force which was despatched in pursuit 
captured him, and the sultan ordered him to be flayed and 
his skin to be hung over the gate of Deogiri. With him 
the Yadava dynasty of Deogiri became extinct. The sultan LMtottw 
remained for some time at Deogiri, engaged in subduing the 
territory which had rebelled against his rule. When he 
left Deogiri he appointed Malik-Yah-Lakhi governor. A short 
time afterwards this officer rebelled and was made prisoner and 
brought to the sultan, who ordered his nose and his ears to be 
struck off, and a new governor was appointed. Very soon 
afterwards Khusru Khan, a great favourite of the sultan’s, and 
some Hindu confederates, assassinated him, and the former, 
assuming the title of Nasiru-d-Din, ascended the throne. He 
married the wife of the late sultan. One of the late king’s 
principal nobles, Ghazi Malik, determined to avenge his death, 
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Chapter vn, a nd collected an army with which he marched towards Delhi, 
interest, defeating a force sent against him by Nasiru-d-Din. A battle 

r&ulutabaU, 

was subsequently fought in the immediate vicinity of Delhi, in. 
which Masiru-d-Din (Khusru Khan) was defeated and made 
«biy,i 9 u-d-nm prisoner and beheaded. The victor, Ghazi Malik, then ascended 

Toglilftk, 

the throne under the title of Saltan Ghiyasu-d-Din Toghlak. In 
1321 the king’s eldest son, Alaf Khan, was sent on an expedi¬ 
tion against Warangal. "When he arrived at Deogiri he was 
received with great pomp. The siege of Warangal was not 
successful, owing to dissensions in the camp of the besiegers, 
and the prince was eventually obliged to retreat to Deogiri 
and there await reinforcements from Delhi, after receiving 
which he returned to Warangal, which he invested and cap¬ 
tured after a short siege. 

In 1325 Ghiyasu-d-Din was killed—whether accidentally 
or otherwise has not been determined—by the falling of 
a canopy which his son had erected for his reception near 
Delhi. The latter succeeded to the throne under the title 
T^ehm d Toghlak Shah. In 1338 this king conceived 

the project of making Deogiri his capital. Ibn Batuta, 
the traveller, says “ he decided to ruin Delhi, so he pur¬ 
chased all the houses and inns from the inhabitants, paid them 
Diiniatabad the price and then ordered them to remove to Daulatabad. At 

matletho Copital A 

first they were unwilling to obey, but the crier of the monarch 
proclaimed that no one must be found in Delhi after three days. 
The greater part of the inhabitants departed, but some hid 
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Daulatabad* 


Emigration 
from Delhi 


themselves in the houses. The sultan ordered a rigorous search chapter vil 
to be made for any that remained. His slaves found two men 
in the streets ; one was paralyzed, the other blind. They were 
brought before the sovereign, who ordered the paralytic to be 
shot away from the maujanik, and the blind man to be dragged 
from Delhi to Daulatabad, a journey of forty days’ distance. 

The poor wretch fell in pieces during the journey, and only one 
leg reached Daulatabad. All the inhabitants of Delhi left; they 
abandoned their baggage and their merchandize, and the city 
remained a perfect desert. A person in whom I felt confidence 
assured me that the sultan mounted one evening upon the roof 
of his palace, and casting his eyes over the city of Delhi, in which 
there was neither fire, smoke, nor light, he said, ‘Now my heart 
is satisfied, and my feelings appeased.’ Some time after he 
wrote to the inhabitants of different provinces commanding them 
to go to Delhi and repeople it. They ruined their own 
countries, but they did not populate Delhi, so vast and 
immense is that city. In fact it is one of the greatest cities in 
the universe. When we entered this capital we found it in the 
state which has been described. It was empty, abandoned and 
had but a small population.” 

Zainu-d-Din Barni, author of the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, 
says, “ So complete was the ruin that neither a cat or 
a dog was left among the buildings of the city, in its 
palaces or in its suburbs. Troops of natives with their 
families and dependants, wives, and children, menservants, 
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ChapterVII. maidservants, were forced to remove. The people for many 
interest, years and for generations had been natives and inhabitants of 

Daulatabad. 

tho < FcopIe? f tlie land ) an d were broken-hearted, Many from the toils of the 
long journey perished on the road, and those who arrived atDeogiri 
could not endure the pain of exile. In despondency they pined to 
death. All round Deogiri, which is an infidel land, there sprang 
up graveyards of Mussulmans. The sultan was bounteous in his 
liberality and favours to the emigrants, both on their journey 
and on their arrival, but they were tender, and they could not 
endure the exile and suffering. They laid down their heads in 
that heathen land, and of all the multitudes of emigrants few 
only survived to return to their homes.” 

To add. magnificence to the migration the emperor had 
trees torn up and planted along the road. He dug a 
deep ditch around the walls of the fort, and raised many 
public buildings and palaces. At this period the name 
of the fortress was changed from Deogiri to Daulatabad. 
Shortly afterwards one of the governors of the Northern 
India provinces rebelled, and Mahomed Toghlak marched 
from Deogiri to suppress the rebellion. After defeating 
the rebels the sultan returned to Delhi, where he remained 
for two years, the wives and families of the nobility and 
soldiers who were with him remaining all this time at Daula¬ 
tabad. He returned here at the expiration of that period to 
prepare for a campaign against the Hindu rulers of Malabar. 
His treasury had been much impoverished by his extraordinary 
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attempt to make copper coin pass current for gold and silver. Chapter vn. 
The people were forced to accept the copper coins, which rapidly interest* 
accumulated and became useless. When popular dissatisfaction 

. . r Currenoy. 

with the sultan’s financial arrangements began to assert itseli 
he repealed his edict, and issued orders that all those who 
possessed copper coins should bring them to the treasury, where 
they would receive old gold coins in exchange. As may be 
imagined, copper coin poured into the sultan’s treasury, where, 
says a native historian, “they rose like mountains,” and the 
gold coin was exhausted in satisfying the demands of those 
who had it. In consequence of this the sultan, when he 
undertook the Malabar campaign just alluded, to, made heavy 
demands on the Mahomedan nobles at Daulatabad and the 
revenue collectors. These exactions “ caused great dis¬ 
content and drove many persons to kill themselves.” Cholera 
broke out in the sultan’s army before Warangal and many died 
of it. He himself was attacked with the disease, and returned 
to his Dekhan capital for medical treatment. While at 
Daulatabad on this occasion he gave those who wished to return 
to Delhi permission to do so ; but the majority of them appear 
to have preferred to remain at Daulatabad, as only two or three 
caravans set out for Delhi, 

Very shortly after this, troubles broke out in Northern India, 

and while the sultan was engaged in suppressing them the 

newly acquired provinces in Southern India rebelled, and only 

Daulatabad remained faithful. But the sultan’s treatment 
62 
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Chapter vxx. 0 f some of his chief nobles led to dissatisfaction and the 

Places of p . 

rSmS»(i lormat # °' several conspiracies, the principal of which was 
1101 n i'™,!! 1 the that of Nasxat Khan at Bidar. The fort was besieged and 
taken, and the governor sent captive to Delhi. A few months 
afterwards one of the nobles, Alisha, the nephew of Jagar 
Khan, who subsequently established the Bahmani dynasty, 
who had been sent from Daulatabad to Kulbarga to collect 
the revenues, revolted, but he was subsequently defeated aud 
made prisoner. Five years after these events some of the 
Dekhan governors again rebelled, and this time successfully, for 
an account of which see Kulbarga, which became the capital 
of the new Bahmani kingdom. 

Ibn Batuta, a native of Tangiers, who visited the sultan's 
court at Daulatabad, says that at the time of his stay 
there the city was equal in size and importance to Delhi. 
Shahabu-d-Din Atm-l-Abbas Ahmad* a native of Damascus, 
who visited India after the capital had been removed from 
Delhi to Daulatabad but before all the buildings of the new 
city had all been erected, says that the latter city “ was 
divided into quarters, each intended for men of the same pro¬ 
fession. Thus there was the quarter of the troops, that 
of the Minister and clerks, that of the Kazis and learned 
men, that of the Shaiks and Fakirs, and that of the merchants 
and those who carry on trades. Each quarter was to contain 
within it mosques, minarets, markets, cloths, wells, ovens, and 
workmen of every trade. Each quarter was to form a separate 
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town, entirely independent of those surrounding it.” The chapter vir 
sultan also had drums placed at every post station between interest. 

Daulatabad* 

Daulatabad and Delhi. “ When any event occurs in the city, or 

( 1430 ). 

when the gate is opened or closed, the drum is instantly beaten ; 
the next nearest drum is then beaten, and in this manner the 
sultan is daily and exactly informed at what time the gates of 
the most distant cities are opened or closed.” 

Daulatabad remained in the possession of the Bahmani kings 
till the downfall of the dynasty, when it was seized by the Nizam 
Shahis, with whom it remained till the invasion of the Dekhan 
by the emperor Akbar. After the fall of Ahmadnagar and 
the founding of a new Nizam Shahi capital at Khirki (Auranga¬ 
bad) by Malik Ambar, Daulatabad was still in the possession of 
the nominal Nizam Shahi kings, as the Mahomedan historians 
relate that on more than one occasion the king and his minister 
sought shelter at Daulatabad when Khirki was plundered by 
the Mogul soldiery. The fortress passed permanently into 
the possession of the Moguls in 1632, after its siege and capture 
by Shah Jehan’s general. Three years previous to this 
occurrence the Mogul army had advanced to within a short 
distance of the fortress, but want of rain and scarcity of 
provisions retarded their advance, and the Mogul general, Azam 
Khan, decided not to attempt the reduction of the fortress at 
that time. The Nizam Shahi ruler, however, on being informed 
of his advance, withdrew from “ Nizamabad, which he had built 
outside the fort, and around which his adherents had built 
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var ^ ous houses and edifices, and entered into the fort 

Places'of ” 

Interest. iU?tAU 

Daalatabiid. T 1 

Bi uioad' ?«r' a ' T ear 1632 Fath Ivban ,the son of Malik Ambar, put 

the Nizam Shahi ruler to death, and in the same year the fortress 
was besieged and captured. The following quotation, giving an 
account of events previous to and during the siege, is from the 
Badshah Nama:—“Fath Khan, son of Ambar Ilabshi, conceiving 
his interest to be in making submission to the Emperor, had 
sent his son, Abdu-r-Rasul, with a suitable offering, to the foot 
of the Imperial throne, professing obedience and praying for 
favour. The Emperor graciously bestowed upon him some dis¬ 
tricts which had formerly belonged to him but had been since 
given to Sahuji Bhonsla ; now, in compliance with the request 
of Fath Khan, they are restored to him. This gave great 
offence to the turbulent Sahuji, who went and joined the 
Bijapuris, and induced Adil Khan to place him in command of 
a force for wresting the fortress of Daulatabad from the hands 
of Fath Khan. The latter was much incensed against the 
Nizam Shahts, and had no faith in them j so he wrote to 
Khan Khanan Mahabat Khan, informing him that Sahuji 
Bhonsla was preparing a force from Bijapur against him, 
and that, as the fortress was well provisioned, there 
was great probability of its being taken, unless Mahabat 
Khan came to his assistance. If the Khan came quickly, he 
would surrender the fortress, and would himself proceed to the 
Imperial court. The Khan Khanan accordingly sent forward 
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liis son, Khan Zaman, with an advanced force, and he himself chapter vrx. 
followed on the 9th Jumada-s-Sani. The Bijapuris were Interest. 

T aulatabad. 

discouraged by the chastisement they had received from the ® e t Sai,Wiif 
Imperial army, so they made offers of an arrangement to 
Fath Khan. They offered to leave the fortress in his posses¬ 
sion, to give him three lacs of pagodas in cash, and to throw 
provisions into the fort. That ill-starred foolish fellow, allured 
by these promises, broke his former engagement, and entered 
into an alliance with them. Most of the animals in the fortress 
had died from want of fodder, and the Bijapuris now, at the 
instance of Fath Khan, exerted themselves in getting provisions. 

When Khan Khanan, who was at Zafarnagar, was informed of 
these proceedings, he wrote to Khan Zaman directing him to 
make every exertion for the reduction of the fortress, and for 
the punishment of the traitor and the Bijapuris. Khan Khanan 
on being informed of the state of affairs marched from Zafar¬ 
nagar to Daulatabad, and reached there on the last day of 
Shaban. Next morning he rode out with his son, Khan Zaman, 
to reconnoitre the fortress, and took up his residence in a house 
belonging to Nizam Shah at Nizampur, near the fortress. He 
placed the artillery and siege material under the direction of 
(his son) Lahrasp, and ordered that a constant fire should be 
kept up from a high hill which governs the fortress, and upon 
which Kadhziwara stands. He also ordered Khan Zaman to be 
constantly on the alert with 5,000 cavalry, and ready to render 
assistance wherever it might be required in the trenches. The 
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Chapter vn. Imperial Army having thus invested the place, and formed 
interest, trenches, pushed on the siege, running zigzags, forming mines 

S1 tabadf S!*" and preparing scaling ladders. Fath Khan placed the son 
of Nizam Shah in the Kala-Kot (black fort), which was 
considered impregnable. He himself took post in the Maba- 
Kot (great fort), and the body of the forces were stationed in 
the outer works called Ambar-Kot, because they had been 
raieed by Malik Ambar to protect the place against the 
advance of the Imperial power. 

“ On the 9th Shaw-wal a mine which had been formed from 
the trenches of Khan Zaman was charged, and the forces having 
been named for the assault were ordered to assemble in the 
trenches before break of day. The mine was to be fired at the 
first appearance of dawn, and upon the walls being blown down 
the stormers were to rush into the fort. By mistake the mine 
was fired an hour before dawn, and before the storminw 
parties were ready. Twenty-eight gaz of the walls and twelve 
gaz of the bastion were blown away, and a wide breach was 
made. But the troops not having arrived no entry was effect¬ 
ed. The defenders rushed to the breach, and kept up such a 
x-ain of arrows, bullets and rockets, that the storming party was 
obliged to take refuge in the trenches. Then they exerted 
themselves to stop the breach with palisades and planks. The 
Commander of the Imperial Army desired to dismount 
and lead the assault, but Naziri Khan urged that it was 
against all the rules of warfare for the Commander-in- Chief to 
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act in such a way. He himself would lead the storming party, 
trusting in God and hoping for the favour of the Emperor. 
.Khan Khanan directed Mahes Das Rathor and others to sup¬ 
port him. The Imperial troops rushed to the breach, and the 
defenders made a desperate resistance ; but Naziri Khan, 
although wounded, forced his way in upon the right, and Rajah 
Bihar Singh and other Hindus upon the left. They were 
fiercely encountered by Khairizat Khan Bijapuri and others 
with sword and dagger, but they at length prevailed, and drove 
the defenders into the ditch of the Maha-Kot for shelter. 
Great numbers of the garrison fell under the swords of the 
victors. Thus fell the celebrated works of Malik Ambar, which 
were fourteen gaz in height and ten gaz in thickness, and 
well furnished with guns and all kinds of defence. The Impe¬ 
rial Commander, having thus achieved a great success, pro¬ 
ceeded with Naziri Khan to inspect the works, and immediately 
took steps for attacking the Maha-Kot. With perseverance 
the besiegers pushed a mine under the Maha-Kot, and Fath 
Khan was so much alarmed that he sent his wives and family 
into the Kala-Kot. He himself with Khairizat Khan, uncle 
of Randaula, and some other Bijapuris, remained in the Maha- 
Kot. The Bijapuris. being greatly depressed by the scarcity 
of food and the progress of the Imperial arms, sought permis¬ 
sion through Mahiji to be allowed to escape secretly and go to 
their master. Khan Khanan sent a written consent, and by kind 
words encouraged their drooping spirits. Nearly two hundred 
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Chapter Yii. of them after nightfall descended by a ladder fastened to the 

P]lC6S of 

interest, battlements. Khan Khanan sent for them, and consoled 

Daulatabad. 

lutibaViMs 2 ”' them with kind words and presents. On the 25th Zi-l-Kada, 
the Commander-In-Chief visited the trenches. He went to 
Saiyid Alawad, whose post was near the mine of the Sher-Haji 
of the Maha-Kot, and determined that the mine should be 
blown up. Fath Khan got notice of this, and in the extremity 
of his fear he sent his wakil to Khan Khanan, and with great 
humility represented that he had bound himself to the 
Adil Khanis by the most solemn compact not to make 
peace without their approval.. He therefore wished to send 
one of his followers to Murari Pandit, to let him know how 
destitute the fort was of provisions, and how hard it was 
pressed by the besiegers. He also wanted the Pandit to send 
wakils to settle with the terms of peace and the surrender 
of the fort.. He therefore begged that the explosion of the 
mine might be deferred for that day, so that there might be 
time for an answer to come (rum Murari Pandit. Khan Khanan 
knew very well that there was no sincerity in his proposal, 
and that he only wanted to gain a day by artifice, so he replied 
that if Fath Khan wished to delay the explosion for a day he 
must immediately seud out his son as a hostage. When it had 
become evident that Fath Khan did not intend to send his son 
out, the mine was exploded. A bastion and fifteen yards of the 
wall were blown up. The brave men who awaited the explosion 
rushed forward, and, heedless of the fire, from all sorts of arms, 
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which fell upon them from the top of the Maha-Kot, they made chapter vii. 

Places of 

their way in. The Commander-in-Chief now directed that imereaf- 
Saiyid Alawal and others who held the trenches on the outside 
of the ditch, opposite the Sher-IInji, should go inside and 
bi'avely cast up trenches in the interior. Fath Khan now woke 
up from his sleep of heedlessness and security. He saw that 
Daulatabad could not resist the Imperial arms, and vigour of the 
Imperial Commander. To save the honour of his own and Nizam 
Shah’s women, be sent his eldest son, Abdu-r-Rusul, to Khan 
Khanan (laying the blame of his conduct on Sahuji and the 
Adil Khanis). He begged for forgiveness, and a week’s delay to 
enable him to remove his and Nizam Shah’s family from the 
fortress, while his son remained a hostage in Khan Khanan’a 
power. Khan Khanan had compassion on his fallen condition, 
granted him safety, and kept his son as a hostage. Fath Khan 
asked to be supplied with the means of carrying out his family 
and property, and with money for expenses. Khan Khanan 
sent him his own elephants and camels and several letters, also 
ten lacs and fifty thousand rupees in -cash belonging to the 
State, and demanded the surrender of the fortress. Fath Khan capture ot 

thi Portree, 

sent the keys to Klnm Khanan and set about preparing for his 
own departure. Khan Khanan then put trusty guards over the 
gates. On the 19th Zil-hijja Fath Khan came out of the fortress 
and delivered it up. The fortress consisted of nine different 
works, five upon the low ground, and four upon the top of the 
hill. These with the guns and all the munitions of War 
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cer vii. surrendered. Khan Khanan went into the fortress and had 
•'3 re at the Khutba read in the Emperor’s name. 

latabad. 4 

liption “ The old name of the fortress of Daulatabad was Deo-gir } 
"»»• ' ot Dharagir. It stands upon a rock which towers to the sky. 
In circumference it measures 5,000 legal gaz, and the rock all 
round is scarped so carefully, from the base of the fort to the 
level of the water, that a snake or an ant would ascend it 
with difficulty. Around it there is a moat forty legal yards 
(zara) in width, and thirty in depth, cut into the solid rock. 
In the heart of the rock there is a dark tortuous passage, 
like the ascent of a minaret, and a light is required there 
in the broad daylight. The steps are cut in the rock itself, 
and the bottom is closed by an iron gate. It is by this road 
and way that the fortress is entered. By the passage a large 
iron brazier had been constructed, which, when necessai'y, 
could be placed in the middle of it, and a fire being kindled 
in this brazier its heat would effectually prevent all progress. 
The ordinary means of besieging a fort by mines, sstbats, etc.,, 
are of no avail against it.” 

After the capture of the fortress the imperial commander- 
in-chief left a garrison in it and marched towards Burhanpur, 
taking with him the Nizam Shahi King and Fath Khan as 
prisoners. The' Bijapur commander sent an envoy with 
terms of peace, which were refused. He then marched back 
to Daulatabad, as he knew “ provisions wefe scarce and the 
garrison small. The entrenchments which the besiegers had 
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raised were not thrown down, so the Bijapuris took possession 
of them, invested the fortress and fought against it.” The 
peasantry in the neighbourhood, who had been kindly treated 
by the imperialists, supplied the garrison with food. The be¬ 
siegers could make no impression on the place, and hearing 
that the Moguls were returning to relieve the garrison they 
raised the siege. An attempt was made by the Marathas 
under Raja Sahu to re-establish the Nizam Shahi dynasty, 
and one of the members of the family was proclaimed king. 
Eventually, however, he was taken prisoner, and sent for 
confinement to the fortress of Gwalior, where two other mem¬ 
bers of the family, the one taken prisoner at the capture of 
Ahmadnagar in the reign of Jahangir, and the other taken at 
the fall of Daulatabad just noticed, were already confined. 
After the fall of Golkonda, half a century later, king 
Abu-l-Hassan was sent here as a prisoner, and in 
.1690, when Sambhaji, Sivaji’s son, was made prisoner, his 
mother and his daughters were sent as prisoners to Daulatabad. 
After the death of Aurungzeb in 1707 the Mogul possessions 
in the Dekhan passed from them, and the fortress of Daulata¬ 
bad again changed owners, the new possessor being Asaph 
Jah, the founder of the dynasty of the Nizams, in whose family 
it has remained ever since. 

Tavernier, the French traveller, who visited Daulatabad, 
wrote :—“ There are in the place a great number of excellent 
Pieces of Cannon, and the Cannoniers are generally English or 
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Chapter vii. Hollanders. True it is, that there is a little Mountain higher 

interest? than the Fortress : but there is hardly any way to it, but 

DnuRttnbacl, 1 

Description. through the same Fortress. There was a Dutch-Engineer, who 
after he had served the King fifteen or sixteen years, desired 
leave to be gone, and the Holland-Company itself, that had 
recommended him to the Service, did all they could to obtain 
it ; but they could never procure it ; because he was an 
excellent Cannonier, and very skilful iu making fire-works. 
The Raja Jeysing, who is the most Potent of all the Idolatrous 
Princes of India, and who was most powerfully instrumental to 
put the Crown upon Aurengzeb’s head, was sent as Generalissimo 
of the Army of this King against the Raja Seva-gi ; and 
passing by the Fortrep of Dultabat, this Dutch-Cannonier 
went to wait upon him, all the Cannouiers of the Army being 
Franguis, as well as he. The Hollander laying hold of this 
opportunity, told the Raja, that if he would procure him a 
Licence to depart, he would show him away to get up a Cannon, 
and to mount them upon that Mountain which commanded the 
Fortress : for they had already walled it about, and put Souldiers 
upon it to keep it secure. The Raja pleased with his proposal, 
assured him that he would procure him the King’s Licence, if he 
performed what he had proposed. Thereupon the Hollander un¬ 
dertaking and accomplishing his design, the Raja was as good 
as his word, and obtained leave of the King to dismiss the Dutch- 
Cannonier : who came to Surat when I was there, about the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1667; whence he embarked for Holland,” 
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M. Thevenot, who visited Daulatabadin 1667, says of it :—chaptervir. 
° This Town was the Capital of Balagate, before it was conquered interact. 

Daulatibad 

by the Moguls. It belonged then to Decan, and was a place of 111 lm ' 
great Trade ; but at present the Trade is at Aurangeabad, “S 
whither King Auran-Zeb used his utmost endeavours to trans- AurallB ° abaci ' 
port it, when he was Governour thereof. The Town is 
indifferently big, it reached from East to West, and is much 
longer than broad ; it is walled round with Free-Stone, and 
has Battlements and Towers mounted with Cannon. But 
though the Walls and Towers be good, yet that is not the thing 
that makes it accounted the strongest place belonging to the 
Mogul. It is an Hill of an oval Figure which the Town a mum not- 

tabad fortified. 

encompasses on. all sides, strongly fortified, and having a Wall 
of a natural smooth Rock, that environs it at the bottom, with 
a good Citidel on the top, whereon the King’s Palace stands. 

This is all I could see from the place, where I was without the 
Town. But I learnt afterwards from a Frenchman who had 
lived two years therein, that besides the Citidel, there are 
three other Forts in the Place, at the foot of the Hill, of which 
one is called Barcot, the other Mareot, and the third Calacot. Barcot, barcot, 

Calacot}. 

The word ‘ Cot’ in Indian signifies a Fort; and by T reason 
of all these Fortifications, the Indians think that place Impreg¬ 
nable. I spent two hours and a half in coming from Doltabad 
to Aurangeabad, which are but two Leagues and a half distant. 

This was the third time that I crossed this last Town, and 
about an hour after, I came to the place where my company 
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copter vti. encamped. They waited only for a Billet from the Customer, 
Interest to be gone, but it could not be had that day, because it was 

Daulrttabad, _ , \ i -/ 

Friday, and the customer (who was a Mahometan) observed 
that, day with great exactness.” 

^Foit 01 The fortress is an isolated hill 640 feet in height, standing 
almost in the centre of the amphitheatre formed by offshoots 
of the adjacent ranges. The hill is cone-shaped, and has not 
inaptly been likened to a “ compressed beehive.” The outer 
wall of the fort is two and three-quarter miles in circumference. 
The wall formerly enclosed the city, which was built round the 
base of the fortress, and which can still be traced by the 
clusters of ruins embosomed in a perfect wilderness of custard- 
apple trees and jungle. The village, which is now all that 
remains of the ancient city of Deogiri, contains a straggling 
collection of huts, which are principally inhabited by H. H.’s 
police force stationed in the fort. The only two entrances in 
use in the outer wall are the Mecca and Raoza gates. The 
former faces the west, and the latter forms the exit of the road 
to Raoza and EUora which passes through the village. The 
outer wall is in a fair state of preservation. Its height varies 
from twenty to thirty feet, and it has loopholed battlements 
with circular towers at the angles, on which an occasional piece 
of antiquated ordnance is visible. The broad moat which once 
skirted the walls has been filled up in some places ; in others it 
is choked up with dense jungle, which forms a congenial lurking- 
place for panthers and sounders of wild pig. About midway 
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between the Raoaa and Mecca gates a pathway branches off chapter vn 
from the main road to the inner entrance of the fort. A interest. 

DaulutabatL 

descent into a slight hollow leads to the first of the four walk 
with which the fort is surrounded on three side’s. This outer 
wall is faced by a broad and deep dry moat or ditch, 
which once probably contained water. The roadway leading 
to the first gateway crosses the moat. The first entrance Bntonco to 
is simply an open space between the moat walls, and has 
never, apparently, had a gate. Hanging to one side of 
the wall is a heavy iron chain, which, when the place was 
besieged, could be stretched across from wall to wall, and 
so prevent elephants from effecting an entrance. Above 
and below the chain are the remains of two strong teak- 
Wood beams which were used for the same purpose. This 
outer wall is thirteen feet in thickness. The large square 
gateway now reached forms the entrance to the second line of 
defence, between which and the outer wall there is an average 
space of about sixty-five feet. The gates, which are seven Gateway*, 
inches thick, are constructed of teak plated with iron, and faced 
with long iron spikes and huge nails with embossed heads, to 
prevent elephants from battering them in. They are flanked 
with round towers about forty feet high, and are closed by 
strong bars of teak. On the inner side of the gateway, about 
fifteen feet from the ground, are two small groups of lions and 
elephants carved in stone. To the left is a ruined mosque said 
to have been erected by a Mahomedan of great sanctity, but 
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chapter vn. whose name has been forgotten, Flights of stone steps lead 

P1&C6S of 

interest, up to tli-e summit of the gateway, upon which is a set of airy 

DaulataUad J 1 1 J 

Ihi Fort. and spacious rooms, occupied proba! ly in former days by the 
commandant of the guard. A distance of 80 feet has to be 
traversed before the next gateway is reached. This is much 
higher and stronger than the last, and the main portions are 
evidently of Hindu construction. The towers of the gateway 
are of considerable height, and with the exception of the upper 
portions are in good preservation. They are decorated with 
stone effigies of elephants and lions. The porch has two 
small chambers on either side, supported on carved stone 
pillars about six feet high. The dome of the porch is orna¬ 
mented with panels of lotus trees and flowers exceedingly well 
executed. A flight of steps leads to the top of the gateway, on 
which are the rains of several extensive buildings. From 
this gate the road to the third turns abruptly to tire right, 
and traverses a distance of seventy or eighty feet before the 
next line of defence is reached. To the left of the gate is 
a high semicircular tower, styled a nakkarkhana. The 
tower contains a handsomely carved stone window sup¬ 
ported upon brackets of the same material, the whole 
evidently of Hindu workmanship. Beyond this gateway is 
another smaller entrance, which leads within the limits of the 
lower portion of the fort. A roughly paved ascent, some distance 
in length, running between two stone walls five feet high, leads 
to the next portal,' before proceeding to which it will be advis- 
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able to describe the objects of interest visible between the two. chapter vn. 
With the exception of the paved roadway already noticed, a interest. 

c 1 Daqlatabad, 

tangled and almost impenetrable jungle extends on every side. ° f 

Ruined palaces, temples, dargas, and mosques are shrouded in 
jungle shrubs and brambles, and a general air of desolation per¬ 
vades the scene. A short distance to the right of the last 
entrance are the remains of what was once an elegantly con¬ 
structed Hindu temple dedicated to Bhawani. The lower por¬ 
tion of the entrance is blocked up with rubbish, and by the side 
are the ruins of the lamp-tower of the temple. Opposite these 
ruins, embedded in a tangled patch of jungle, is Fir Kadu- 
sahib’s Darga. Just beyond this, and approached with 
difficulty owing to the compactness of the jungle, is an 
immense well, more than half covered in with trees and bushes. n*ra».w««i 
It is about forty feet in depth and a hundred feet in length and 
breadth; its sides are paved with square blocks of stone, and 
have narrow flights of steps leading down to the water, with 
which it is said to have been supplied partly by a spring and 
partly by a large reservoir in the hills to the north-east, 
from which a line of pipes leads to it. The well is termed 
Sarasvati, and its waters are esteemed holy. A short 
distance beyond this are the tombs of some native 
soldiers who fell in one of the numerous sieges to which, 
the fort has been subjected. To the right is a high wall sur¬ 
mounted by the ruins of a garden-house or pavilion ; the garden 
is overgrown by jungle weeds, in the midst of which, however, 
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. custard-apple, vine, and fig trees appear to flourish. On the 
outer side of this garden wall is a set of vaulted chambers, 

: seven in number, which, to judge from their appearance, served 
as guard-houses for the troops stationed in this quarter of the 
old fort. Innumerable chambers of this description are observ¬ 
able in all parts of the fort. Immediately opposite the garden 
is an enormous tank built of masonry and chunam; a broad 
terrace runs round its sides, to which access is obtained by a 
flight of stone stairs, recently repaired, and narrow flights of steps 
lead into the bed of the tank, which is now empty. Its water- 
supply is drawn from a large reservoir situated in the hills to the 
north-east, with which it was connected by a line of masonry 
pipes. The tank is about twenty-two feet in depth and one 
hundred and fifty feet in length. It was used to store up the 
water-supply of the garrison, which, as long as the pipes 
were in working order, was practically inexhaustible. The 
tank has no special name ; tradition, however, assigns its con¬ 
struction to the twelfth century, or some time previous to the 
capture of the place by the Mahomedans. 

The next object of interest is the tall minaret erected by 
Sultan Alau-d-Dih in the year 1436. The minaret, as ascer¬ 
tained by careful measurement, is two hundred and ten feet 
in height, and its circumference at the basement is seventy 
feet. It is erected on an oblong platform about 15 feet in 
height constructed of solid blocks of stone. The base of the 
undation is pierced by 24 chambers ; on the north side is 
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the Diwankhana, and on the south is a small mosque, in the chapter vn 
south wall of which is a large mural tablet containing a Persian interest 

. . . . „ ' Dnnlatabnd. 

inscription giving the date of its erection, 849 II. (A.D. 1435). ThoMina, «- 
The minaret is undoubtedly one of the best specimens of this 
style of Mahomedan architecture extant in Southern India. 

Originally it was provided with three circular galleries which 
skirted the outside at various heights. The woodwork of the 
two upper galleries has given way, and nothing now remains of 
them but three or four unsightly beams of blackened teak. 

The flooring of the lower and largest gallery is still standing, 
but the ornamental railings with which it was surrounded 
have disappeared. It is about sixty feet from the ground, 
and is supported on beautifully carved stone brackets, thirty-three 
in number, most of which are still intact, and are really admirable 
specimens of the carver’s art. From summit to basement the 
minar is encircled at equal distances by bands of what at a 
little distance appear to be blue tiles of a diamond shape ; 
closer inspection, however, reveals the fact that they are 
formed by the application of light-blue colour to the diamond-cut 
squares on tlie chunam coating of the pillar. Many of them 
have been destroyed, but those that remain still retain much 
of their brilliancy of colour. The ascent to the summit is 
accomplished by means of a circular stone staircase within the 
minar. The greater portion of the steps are formed of solid 
blocks of stone firmly cemented together ; portions of the inner 
wall are plastered with white chunam, which takes as fine a 
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Chapter vii. polish as marble, and is in some places as well preserved as 
Jitereaf when first applied. The summit of the column is conically 
v^fronftha s h a p e( j and is surmounted by a crescent. From the window 
oltho “ uut above the third gallery an admirable view of the old fort and 
town is obtainable. The palaces with which the fanatical 
Mahomed Toghlak beautified the city when he determined to 
make it the capital of his dominions are almost untraceable •, 
a few mounds of rubbish crowned by dense jungle mark some 
of their sites. The various lines of defence can be traced with 
precision, and it is noticeable that some of the walls and towers 
are in a better state of preservation than the rest. This, 
according to local tradition, is owing to the fact that they were 
repaired and strengthened by Shah Jehan and his son 
Aurungzeb, both ol whom at times resided here. 

A short distance to the left of the miuar are the remains 
jain Tompio. of a large Jain temple, subsequently converted into a 
place of worship dedicated to the goddess Kali. The central 
portion of the building is now used by the Mahomedans as a 
mosque, and prayers are said in it on Ramzan and Bakri Id. 
The temple occupies one side of a large quadrangle, and 
contains the remains of considerable architectural beauty. The 
entrance gateway is placed in the centre of the quadrangle, and 
the other three sides also contained similar temples and cells 
for ascetics, as their remains may still be traced along the line 
of wall which is still standing. The temple of Kali is about 
250 feet in length and 40 in breadth. The roof is supported 
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on a series of square carved stone pillars, of which there are chapter vn. 
150 altogether*. The brackets and cornices are ornamented nltereat. f 
with representations of the lotus flower, but none of the J * in 
Hindu deities find a place here. The central dome is a good 
specimen of architecture, but some of the stones are loose, and 
will not remain in position much longer unless re-cemented. 

The pillars are well preserved, and but few of them are damaged 
in any way. A few years since, a large stone which contained 
a Sanskrit inscription in the Balbodh character was removed from 
the wall at the north end of the temple, for transmission to the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The inscrip¬ 
tion has not yet been deciphered ; when its purport has been 
ascertained it may perhaps be possible to assign the date of the 
construction of the temple. Local tradition says that it was 
built by Ramchandra, the last of the independent Hindu princes 
of Deogiri, but there is at present no proof of this beyond the 
mere assertion of the Hindu inhabitants of the place. 

Fifty or sixty yards from here is another large gate, the fourth, 
forming the entrance to another line of defence. This is 
called the Black gate, and, like the rest, is faced with 
spikes and stout iron bars fully capable of resisting the 
ponderous strength of the elephants for whose obstruction 
they were chiefly designed. The roof of the gateway has 
fallen in ; like the rest it is flanked by two high towers upon 
which are bastions for guns. The road turns to the right from 
the porch, fifteen feet beyond which is the fifth gateway, which, 
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ohapfer vi. however, really forms the exit from the porch of the fourth, 
interest An ascent of a dozen broad steps leads to the sixth sate, 
Temple, j^ as a curiously-shaped oblong porch with a semicircular 

roof, upon which are the remains of a Hindu building of some 
extent. An ascent of 50 or 60 steps leads to the seventh gate¬ 
way, probably the oldest in the fort. The teakwood of the 
doors is blanched with age. To the left of the gateway and ad¬ 
joining it is the entrance to the old palace of the Hindu Rajas. 
It is completely overgrown with jungle, between the intervals 
of which, however, extensive ruins can be seen. A short 
distance beyond is the eighth gate, which is in reality but 
a portal. Fifty feet to the right, embedded in jungle grass, 
are the ruins of the Chini Mahal (China Palace), where Tana 
T»na shah.- Shah, the last of the kings of Golkonda, was confined by Aurung- 
zeb in 1687. Meadows Taylor {Manual of History) says of 
him, “ A minstrel himself, his ballads and amatory poems have 
survived him, and the regret at his deposition was deeply and 
universally felt by his subjects. But for treachery within, 
Golkonda would have been more defensible than Bijapur ; 
but its reduction could not have been long delayed. Golkonda 
fell in September 1687, hardly a year after Bijapur, and the 
king was sent a prisoner to the fort of Daulatabad, where he 
resided till his death, thirteen years afterwards, and where, as in 
the Dekhan generally, many anecdotes of him, as the good and 
brave king Tanahshah, are still current.” Only the outer walls 
of the palace are standing, but they suffice to show that it must 
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once have been a building of some beauty. It was inlaid with chapter vn. 
handsome devices in blue and yellow glazed clay, a good deal ^interest- 
of which is still visible in the eastern facade. §re»Jrt!°“ 01 

Immediately above the ruins of the Chini Mahal is a 
circular bastion constructed of stone, upon which is mount¬ 
ed a heavy piece of ordnance. The gun is twenty feet in ^goGon. 
length, and the diameter at the muzzle is eight inches. It 
is cast of black metal which takes a high polish. It is placed 
so as to command the passages between the gates below. That it 
has seen some service is evident from the fact that it possesses two 
large dents on each side, evidently made by cannon-balls. It 
bears the following inscriptions in Persian ' This gun was 
made by Mahomed Ilusen, chief of the arsenal.” Near the 
muzzle is written, “ This is the destroyer of fortresses,” and in 
another place “ This is the gun of Abdul Musafar Mohidin 
Mahomed Aurungzeb Bahadur Alamgir Padisha Ghazi.' On 
the muzzle is a quotation from the Koran signifying that victory 
is at hand. 

A few yards further on is the only entrance which the Thonp[ * r Fort - 
upper fort possesses. It consists of a narrow stone bridge 
crossing the moat ; a flight of steps, twenty in number, leads 
down to the bridge, and two paces from the bottom step the 
flight ascending on the opposite side commences. This bridge 
is of comparatively recent construction, having been built some 
eight or ten years since, by order of the late Sir Salar Jung. 

Previous to its erection the moat was spanned by three or four 
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onap_tw vii. wooden planks which could be removed and placed aside when 
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interest not required tor use. Ine parapet of the bridge is less than 

Daulatabad. ° 

Tho Moat, four feet high, and the space between the two flights of steps is 


so narrow that there is barely room for two persons to stand 
abreast. To the left of the bridge and overlooking the moat are 
the extensive ruins of a Hindu palace, which must have been of 
considei*able extent; the remains of some very excellent carving 
in wood and stone are still visible on the wails ; belmv are sets 
of underground apartments, to which access can be obtained from 
the moat, but the entrance to them is so overgrown with dense 
jungle, and the stagnant waters of the moat are in such a filthy 
condition, that it would be an undertaking of some difficulty to 
explore these old chambers. The ascent from the bridge leads 
through a small portal, after passing which an ascent up 
another and smaller flight of steps has to be made, when a hivh 
High Bastion. bastion erected by Aurungzeb is reached. This bastion, which 
is forty feet in height, is said to have been constructed by the 
emperor for the reception of the huge piece of ordnance 
already described ; it, however, only contains a small iron gun 
without any inscription and half-destroyed by rust. 

The road leading to the entrance of the gallery through which 
admission is obtained to the upper portion of the fort skirts the 
base of this bastion until it reaches a small teak doorway which 
gives entrance to the first gallery. This doorway is six feet in 
height and four feet in breadth. The length of the first gallery is 
about sixty feet; it debouches into a small roughly constructed 
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courtyard, in one corner of which is a half-broken flight of chapter vn. 
steps leading to a small plateau upon which are the ruins of fnterest 

, . ^ , Daulat&bad. 

another extensive palace, v rom this eminence the moat and the The Fort 

Galleries. 

scarp of the fortress can be traced on the north side for 
a distance of fully 150 yards. The scarp here has an 
average height of about ninety feet, and the breadth of 
the moat is about twenty-five feet. Descending from here- 
and re-entering the courtyard already mentioned, the second: 
gallery is entered by means of a flight of steps eight or ^ 
ten in number ; to penetrate this portion of the ramp or gallery 
it is necessary to be provided with torches or lanterns. The 
passage has an average height of eight or ten feet, and is about 
thirty feet in breadth, and nearly sixty feet in length, terminat¬ 
ing in a small vestibule ornamented with pillars. Beyond this 
is the long tunnel containing numerous chambers cut out of tile 
solid rock, which were used in olden times as guardrooms and 
storehouses. At the end of this passage is another flight of 
steps leading up to a small platform overlooking the moat; a 
further ascent of forty-three steps leads to a small square open¬ 
ing about thirty by twenty feet, which forms the termination of 
the tunnel. Here may be seen portions of a large iron plate 
about half an inch in thickness which was used for barring the 
ingress of besiegers ; the plate was laid across the opening, and 
a huge fire kindled upon it, so that it became red-hot, and 
rendered all approach to it from the inner gallery impossible. 

To provide ventilation for the fire a large hole has been 
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Chapter vii. tunnelled through the rock close by. From this platform a flight 
interest of steps leads to the shrine of I’akir Saltan. The remains of a 

Daulal;>il>ad.. 

The Foit. f or tifi ec [ wall, of considerable height and thickness, surmounting 
the scarp may be seen here. To the left is a small bastion upon 
which is a piece of ordnance bearing the following inscription 
in Persian :—“ This gun is named Majnu.” In the courtyard 
of the shrine there are several dismantled wall-pieces of small 
calibre ; one, however, is mounted on a tripod stand : its length 
is seven feet, and it has a bore of two inches. A small path 
to the right leads down to the Kauri tank, a crevice in the rock 
filled with fine spring water. The rock is said to be excavated 
for a considerable distance under the brow of the hill, and a 
constant supply of water is obtainable. Just beyond is the Ele¬ 
phant tank, another rock-cut cistern, measuring about forty 
by thirty feet. 

Tho Povmon. A steep ascent from the shrine leads to the Baradari, 
or pavilion, near the summit of the fort. The main portion 
of this building is octagonally shaped ; adjoining it is a 
square courtyard, with open verandahs and galleries all 
round. It is built of stone, and is evidently of Hindu 
construction. Report assigns it as the residence of the 
Hindu princes of Deogiri; it was probably used by them 
as a summer resort, as the royal palaces were mostly situated 
below the moat. The ruins of many of them are visible 
from here. It is, however, impossible to explore them, as 
they are surrounded by almost impenetrable jungle, and they 
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ate the reputed lurking-places of panthers and other 'wild o&aRt|rvis. 

, Places of 

beasts. From the flat roof of the pavilion a fine view interest- 
of the surrounding landscape may be obtained. Raoza 
and Ellora lie to the north, Aurangabad to the east, and 
between it and Daulatabad is the small isolated hill ot Chaman 
Telcri, upon which are the ruins of several Hindu temples reput¬ 
ed to be of great antiquity. To the west is an open undulating 
plain, clothed with clumps of trees and waving fields of grain. 

The rooms of the pavilion are spacious and lofty : it is said to 
have been a favourite summer residence of the emperor Shah 
Jahan and his son Aurangzeb. 

At the rear of the pavilion a small gateway reached by a 
flight of steps gives access to the bastion on the summit, 
upon which floats IT. H. the Nizatn’s flag. The hill here 
is not more than three hundred feet in circumference, and 
is surmounted by a wall of moderate height with small bastions 
at each angle. The principal bastion contains a gun of the 
same calibre as the one in the bastion below the moat; a 
Gujarati inscription upon it states that it was made, or 
the funds for its casting provided, by Mangaldas Krishnadas 
Lavji and Raghunath Lavji, Banias of Gujarat. A Persian 
inscription states that the gun is named the “ creator of 
storms.” Standing on the bastion of the large gun the separate 
lines of defence of this wonderful stronghold can be traced 
from the external walls of the city to the remains of the wall 
rising from the scarp of the fortress. There are four distinct 
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Chapter Viz. lines of wall, with innumerable bastions and towers, which 
interest, would have to be surmounted before the real entrance to the 

Dau) atabacL 

I>e tSoVoi't. fort is reached. The walls have an average height of from 
twenty to thirty feet, and are proportionately thick. None 
of them extend to the west side of the fortress, where the scarp 
is considerably higher and the moat broader than on any of 
the other sides. The various lines of wall join the moat 
on the north and south sides of the fort. The scarp and 
the winding galleries excite the admiration and astonishment 
of all who inspect them ; such gigantic works could only have 
been undertaken and completed by multitudes of people, such 
as must have been at some period employed on the excavation 
of the Ellora caves : hence tradition assigns the date of the 
construction of the fort to some period antecedent to or con¬ 
temporary with the caves. 

lo the right of the bastion on the summit is a small winding 
swaiui’s'cavo. P a ^ leading to a cavern excavated for some distance under the 
brow of the hill. This was the residence of Janardan Swami, 
a Hindu ascetic whose teachings were renowned in the fifteenth 
century. The cavern is now half filled with water, but is still 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the Dekhan. On the east 
side of the fort a stone staircase built in the fort wall descends 
to a small bridge of the same material which crosses the moat 
Cavo Temple. at a height of about twenty feet, and leads to a cave temple, 
apparently of great antiquity. The cave measures nineteen by 
fifteen feet,- and is six feet high. It contains a rudely carved 
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stone figure besmeared with red paint. In the village at the base chapter vn 
of the fort is a small dharmsala dedicated to a Hindu saint interest* 

i iijr , tt • i i > Daulatabact. 

named Manpun. He is the author of numerous poems and 
religious works which are still in vogue all over the Dekhan. 

Beyond the old city walls are numbers of durgas and burial- 
places. None of them bear inscriptions, and few have any 
pretensions to architectural merit. 

The fort is in charge of a kiliedar, and is garrisoned by the 
regular police of His Highness. The gardens, which produce 
excellent figs and grapes, are also in his charge. Stored up in 
one of the old chambers in which the fort abounds is a quantity 
©t native tobacco and ghee, reported to be several hundred 
years old. There may also be seen some curiously-shaped missiles 
used for cannon, some gunpowder of very ancient date, and a 
few quaintly-shaped rockets, and old standards. The following 
description of the origin of the device on the standard of the 
Nizams is from the late Mr. E. B. Eastwick’s Iiaisar Namah :— 

“ The first Nizam was much in the company of religious men, 
and listened to their advice as well as besought their prayers. 

On one occasion when he was about to undertake a dangerous 
expedition he addressed himself to a Fakir for counsel and 
encouragement. The holy man for answer gave him a loaf of 
bread which he was eating, and the Nizam carried it with him 
on his expedition, which was successful. Ever after that the 
Nizam’s standard bore a representation of the loaf. English¬ 
men being unaware of the circumstances have fallen into absurd 
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Chapter vii. mistakes respecting tbis effigy. A well-known writer has stated 

interest that the round figure in the banner represented the full moon, 

' Thi.ilafiAb&rl. 

&nci another communicated to the Hgr&lds’ Office that it was a 
plate.” 

Deodrug. Deodrug. —An old fort in lat. 16° 25' 4" and long. 77°. 

It is 32 miles north-west of Raichur, and was at one period 
the stronghold of a powerful native chief styled a Poligar, 
who possessed a large portion of the surrounding country. 

It is enclosed by hill’s on all sides except the west. 
The town appears to have been defended by a line of works 
passing chiefly along the ridges of the hills, for the ruins of 
walls and towers are scattered along them. The defences 
of the place were destroyed by the Shorapur Raja forty 
or fifty years since. The family who founded the fort 
belonged to the Beydav tribe. In the time of the first of 
the Nizams the Poligar is said to have been so powerful 
that his alliance was sought by him. It is related of the last 
of the chiefs of the place “ that finding his circumstances 
becoming desperate he collected his family on the top of 
Deodrug, and having seated himself with all formality in the 
midst of them smoked a cigar, which having nearly exhausted, 
he threw the remainder into the midst of a large quantity of 
gunpowder he had previously disposed for the purpose, and 
blew up himself and family.” 

Dharaseo. Dharasivna (Dharaseo). —A town in the Naldrug District, 
chiefly notable for a group of caves in its vicinity. The 
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caves are situated in a ravine two miles north east of the Chapter vn. 

PI0IC6S of 

town. They are but little known to Europeans, aucl are interest. 

Dharabeo Coves 

described by Mr. Burgess (Vol. III. “ Archaeological Survey 
of Western India"). Four of them are in the north side 
of the ravine, and three on the opposite side. The former 
are Jaina excavations ; but some of the latter are probably 
Vuishnava. “They are cut in a soft conglomerate rock 
of very unequal texture, containing much haematite, and 
which is easily abraded." By the decay of the rock 
they are much dilapidated. The principal cave of the 
group on the north side has suffered considerably by the 
splitting of the rock above the front. It is also partially 
filled up with mud, which had to be cleared away before 
Mr. Burgess could examine the interior in detail. It does 
not contain much sculpture. The sanctuary contains a 
black image seated on a lion-throne. The image represents 
Parswanatha, the twenty-thirdTirtliankara, “seated cross-legged 
in the ascetic attitude with his hands in the lap, the palms 
turned up." In front of the throne are two deer and 
an obliterated object which is believed to be a wheel 
Mr. Burgess says that “ the details of this image and all 
the arrangements of this and the neighbouring caves are 
so exactly like those of Bauddha viharas that any one who 
had not seen other Jaina caves of a similar sort might easily be 
led to suppose that these were Bauddha excavations. But a 
careful study of the Bauddha and Jaiua groups at Ellora suffices 
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Chapter vii. to show that these are cave temples of the Digam bara or naked 

Places of T . , . 

interest. Jams, and perhaps among their earlier attempts at such 
works, when they began by imitating the Buddhist excavations.” 
None of the other caves of the Jaina group contain sculpture 
of any interest. The caves in the Vaishnava group are smaller, 
and are much damaged. The probable date of their excavation 
may be assigned roughly to about A.D. (550. At Karusa, 
KanipaCiivcs. in the same district, there is another group of caves containing 
a good deal of sculpture, much of which is defaced owing to the 
soft nature of the rock in which the caves are excavated. The 
most notable group is one representing the churning of the Sea 
of Milk. Both of these groups of caves were visited by Colonel 
Meadows Taylor when in charge of the Naldrug District. 
He surveyed the temples and sent plans of them to the Asiatic 
Society of Bombay. 

Euoracavos. Elloba Caves.— The celebrated group of rock temples 
known as the caves of Ellora or Verul are situated about 
fifteen miles from Aurangabad in a north-westerly direction. 
From the latter place there is a road to the caves which winds 
round the base of the fortress of Daulatabad and traverses the 
Pipal ghat to Raoza, below which the caves are excavated. 
The Pipal ghat or road is so styled as it is lined in places with 
the pipal, the sacred tree of the Hindus. The ghat, the as% 
cent of which is exceedingly steep and arduous, is said to have 
been paved by some of Aurangzeb’s nobles, whose names are 
inscribed upon two masonry pillars halfway up the ascent. From 
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Raoza the road to the caves descends another steep incline for a Chapter vii. 
distance of about three-quarters of a mile. The caves are Merest! 

Ellora Caves. 

situated in the hills to the right and left of the bottom of the 
ascent, an almost equal number being distributed on either side. 

The scenery descending the ghat is very picturesque; several 
hundred feet below lies the plain of Ellora, in the foreground 
of which is a pretty lakelet fringed with masses of jungle trees 
and shrubs. There is an island in its centre, covered from base 
to summit, with luxuriant vegetation. The range of view 
extends for fifteen or twenty miles in a westerly direction across 
a well wooded and watered plain, which is bounded on the 
north by a line of low rugged hills; immediately after the rains 
it is as picturesque and pleasant a spot as can be found in this 
part of the Dekhan. 

The caves are first mentioned by Mahsudi, the Arabic geogra¬ 
pher, in the 10th century. He gives no description of them, but 
simply refers to the caves as being a celebrated place of pilgrim¬ 
age. They are next mentioned in the year 1306. The first Maho¬ 
metan invasion of the Dekhan under Alau-d-Din was. rapidly 
followed by fresh incursions under himself and various other 
leaders, and it is to their proceedings that we owe the second 
mention of these caves, which happened in this wise. The wife 
of the .Raja of Gujarat had been taken prisoner by one of Alau- 
d-Diu’s generals, and. had become an inmate of the Sultan’s 
haram at Delhi. When she heard that a fresh expedition w r as 
to be sent into the Dekhan, she entreated the Sultan to. 
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Chapter vii ascertain the whereabouts of her daughter, and if possible to 
interest, bringher to Delhi. The princess’s name was Dewaldevi : she 

Ellora Caves, 

was renowned for her beauty, and was betrothed to the son of 
the Raja of Deog'ir. The efforts of Alau-d-Din’s commander to 
secure the princess had been for some time unavailing, “ and 
he had arrived within a march of Deogir without hearing any 
tidings of her, when a party who had gone from his camp to see 
the caves of Ellora happened by mere chance to fall in with her 
escort,” and the unlucky princess, who was travelling to Deogir, 
became firstly a captive, and subsequently the bride of Alau-d- 
Din’s eldest son, Kizr Khan. Dow ( History of Bindostan) nar¬ 
rates the capture of the princess by “ three hundred troops 
who went without leave from the camp to see a famous 
mountain in the neighbourhood of Deogir,” the famous 
mountain evidently being that in which the caves of Ellora are 
situated. 

The first attempt made by a European to describe the 
caves was that of M. Thevenot, who gives the following quaint 
account of what he styles “ the Pagods of Elora” in 1667 : — 
Thevenot’, “ At Surrat I was told great matters of the Pagods of Elora : 
and therefore I had a mind to see them, so that so soon as 
I came to Aurangeabad, I sought out for an Interpreter to go 
along with me ; but it being impossible for me to find one, 
I resolved to take my Servants with me, and make that little 
Journey alone. And because my Oxen were weary, I hired 
a little Waggon to carry me thither, and took two Pions more 
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besides those I had. I gave all the four half a Crown Piece, 
and leaving my Man to look after my Baggage, I parted 
about nine of the Clock at Night. They told me that there 
was some danger of meeting Robbers, but being well Armed, 
(as my men also were,) I was not much concerned, and I chose 
rather to run some little risk, than to miss an opportunity of 
seeing those Pagods, which are so renowned all over the 
Indies. We marched softly because of the unevenness of the 
Country, and about two of the Clock in the Morning, came 
near to Doltabad, where we rested till five. 

“ We had a rugged Mountain to ascend and very hard for the 
Oxen to climb up, though the way cut out of the Rock, be 
almost every where as smooth, as if it were Paved with Free- 
Stone. It had on the side a Wall three Foot thick, and a Foot 
high, to hinder the Waggons and Chariots from falling down 
into the Plain, if they chanced to be overthrown. My Pions 
thrust forward the Waggon with all their force, and contributed 
as much as the Oxen to get it up to the top of the Hill. When 
I arrived there, I discovered a spacious Plain of well cultivated 
Land, with a great many Villages, and Bourgs amidst 
Gardens, plenty of Fruit-trees and Woods. We travelled at least 
for the space of an hour over Plow’d Land, where I saw very 
fair Tombs several Stories high, and covered with 
domes built of large grayish Stones, and about half an 
hour after even, having passed by a great Tanquie, I alighted 
near a large Court paved with the same Stones, I went in, 
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Chapter vii. but was obliged to put off my shoes, at first I found a little 
1 Interest Mosque, where I saw the Bismillah of the Mahometans writ 

Eiora Caves. 

over the Door ; the signification of that Inscription is, In the 
Name of God. There was no light in the Mosque but what 
entered by that Door; but there were man)' Lamps burning in 
it, and several old Men that were there, invited me to come in, 
which I did. I saw nothing rare in it, but two Tombs covered 
with Carpet. And I was extreamly troubled for want of an 
Interpreter, for else I had known a great many particulars, 
that I could not be informed of. A little farther Westward, 
my Pions and I were above half an hour clambering down a 
Rock, into another very low Plain. The first thing I saw were 
oi«™i:ick very high Ohappels, and I entered into a Porch cut out of the 
ci?i B °l'tiio f Kock. Rock, which is of a dark grayish Stone, and on each side of 
that Porch, there is.a Gigantick figure of a Man cut out of the 
natural Rock, and the Walls are covered all over with other 
figures in relief, cut in the same manner. Having passed that 
Porch, I found a Square Court, an hundred paces every way. 
The Walls are the natural Rock, which in that place is six 
Fathom high, Perpendicular to the Ground-plat, and cut as 
smooth and even, as if it were Plaster smoothed with a Tretvel, 
Before all things, I resolved to view the outside of that Court, 
and I perceived that these Walls or rather the Rock hangs, and 
that it is hollowed underneath so that the void Space makes a 
uwitock. G a ll er y almost two Fathom high, and four or five broad. It 
hath the Rock for Ground and is supported only by a row of 
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Pillars cut in the Rock, and distant from the floor of the Gallery, chapter vtr. 
about the length of a Fathom, so that it appears a9 if there Stares 

Elora Caves. 

were two Galleries. Every thing there, is extreamly well cut, raiaraotaia 

J ° J J thoTiock. 

and it is really, a wonder to see so great a Mass in the Air. am^oi 
which seems so slenderly underpropped, that one can hardly 
forbear to Shiver at first entering into it. In the middle of the 
Court there is a Chappel, whose Walls inside and outside are Diverse Ant** 

Figures in a 

covered with figures in relief. They represent several sorts of 0;ia! ‘ lUL 

Beasts, as Griffons, and others cut in the Rock. On each side 

of the Chappel there is a Pyramide or Obelisk, larger at the Pyr *' 

Basis than those of Rome, but they are not sharp pointed, and 

are cut out of the very Rock, having some Characters upon them, 

which I know not. TheObeliske on the left hand, has by it an 

phant. 

Elephant as big as the Life, cut out in the Rock, as all the rest 
is, but his Trunck has been broken. At the farther end of the 
Court, I found two Stair-cases cut in the Rock, and I went up 
with a little Bramen, who appeared to have a great deal of 
Wit. Being at the top, I perceived a kind of platform (if the 
Space of a League and a half, or two Leagues, may be called a 
Platform) full of stately Tombs, ChappeLs and Temples, which 
they call Pagods, cut in the Rock. The little Bramen led me Th ° ra?oda 
to all the Pagods, which the small time I had allowed me to 
see. VYith a Cane he shewed me all the Figures of these 
Pagods, told me their Names and by some Indian words which 
I understood, I perceived very well, that he gave me a short 
account of the Histories of them ; but seeing he understood not 
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a hap ter vii. the Persian Tongue, nor I the Indian, I could make nothing at 

Places of 1 . p . 

Interest, 'till 01 it, 

ITievoinot/a 

inScftios! 0 “ I entered into a great Temple built in the Rock, it has a flat 
ymiBk. & 00 *> auc * adorned with Figures in the inside, as the Walls of 
it are. In that Temple there are eight rows of Pillars in length 
and six in breadth, which are about a Fathom distant from one 
§| a another. 

“ The Temple is divided into three parts. The Body of it 
(which takes up two thirds and a half of the length,) is the first 
part, and is of an equal breadth all over. The Quire, which is. 
narrower, makes the second part. And the third, which is the 
end of the Temple, is the least, and looks only like a Chappel, 
in the middle whereof, upon a very high Basis, there is a 
AGiKontick Gigantiek Idol, with a Head as big as a Drum, and the rest 
proportionable. All the Walls of the Chappel are covered with 
Gigantiek Figures in relief, and on the outside all round the 
Temple, there are a great many little Chappels adorned with 
ot Figures of an ordinary bigness in relief, representing Men 
and Women, embracing one another. 

“ Leaving this place, I went into several other Temples of 
different structure, built also in the Rock, and full of Figures, 
Pilasters, and Pillars: l saw three Temples, one over another, 
which have but one Front all three, but it is divided into three 
Stories, supported with as many rows of Pillars, and in every 
story, there is a great door for the Temple, the Stair-cases are 
cut out of the Rock. I saw but one Temple that was Arched, 


Women. 
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and therein I found a Room, whereof the chief Ornament is a chapter vi!. 
square Well, cut in the Rock, and full of Spring-Water, that Uteres?* 

, Theveuot's 

rises within two or three foot of the brim, of the Well. There Eno^civ^ 1 . 0 
are vast numbers of Pagods all along the Rock, and there is 

i r T nothing to bo 

nothing else to be seen lor above two Leagues, They are all seenbutr,lg0113 - 
dedicated to some Heathen Saints, and the Statue of the false 
Saint, (to which every one of them is Dedicated,) stands upon a 
Basis at the farther end of the Pagod. In these Pagods I saw 
several Santo’s or Sagues without Cloatlis, except on the parts 
of the body which ought to be hid : They were all covered 
with Ashes, and I was told that they let their Hair grow as long 
as it could. If I could have strayed longer in those quarters 
I should have seen the rest of the Pagods, and so much dili¬ 
gence, as to have found out some body, that might have exactly 
informed me of every thing ; but it behoved me to rest satisfied 
as to that, with the information I had from the Gentiles 
of AuruDgeabad, who upon my return told me, that the constant 
Tradition was, that all these Pagods, great and small, with 
their Works and Ornaments, were made by Giants but that in The time 
what time it was not known. However it be, if one consider 80ds "' eroraa<S0, 
that number of spacious Temples, full of Pillars and Pilasters, 
and so many thousands of Figures, all cut out of a natural Multitudes of 

Figures. 

Rock, it may be truly said, that they are Works surpassing 
humane force ; and that at least, (in the Age wherein they have 
been made,) the Men have not been altogether Barbarous, 
though the Architecture and Sculpture be not so delicate as 
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Etmgfcqoi. 

Suliaupoura. 


Chapter vii. with us. I spent only two hours in seeing what now I have 
interest! described, and it may easily be judged, that I needed several 

Thoveuo t’a 

Ac “Tc«^ days to have examined all the rarities of that place; but seeing 
I wanted time, and that it behoved me to make haste, if I 
intended to find my company still at Aurungeabad, I broke off 
my curiosity, and I must confess it was with regret. I there¬ 
fore got up into my Waggon again, which I found at a Village 
called Kongequi, from whence I went to Sultan pour a, a little 
Town, the Mosques and Houses whereof are built of a blackish 
Free-Stone, and the Streets paved with the same. Not far 
from thence I found that no difficult descent, which I men¬ 
tioned, and at length, after three hours march from the time 
we left Elora, we rested an hour under Trees, near the Walls 
of Doltabad, which I considered as much as I could.” 

No successful attempts at a description or classification of 
the caves were made until a comparatively recent period, by 
such eminent authorities as Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess. 
Before the ca es could be thoroughly inspected the accumulated 
rubbish of ages had to be removed, and that this has been 
done is due to the late Minister, who moreover placed a 
police guard at the bottom of the ghat to prevent, a8 far 
as possible, the wanton mutilation and defacement of the 
caves and the sculptures which they contain. The majority of 
them, however, have suffered considerably, chiefly from the 
religious impulses of ignorant Mahomedans who frequented the 
place before steps were taken to ensure the preservation of these 
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treasures of art. The pious Aurangzeb is said to have set an dhipter vn» 
example to his subjects in mutilating the work of a race he Interest 

Ellin* Cav«i?i 

detested as idolater by having the paintings with which the 
t*oofs and walls of some of the caves were decorated destroyed 
by the application of tire. 

The hill or plateau in which the caves are situated is crescent^ 
shaped. The concavity faces the west, and the horns rising 
about the intermediate ridge run north and south ; the slope of 
the hill is generally easy, but is now and then interrupted by a 
disposition to stratification in the rock, which in some places 
presents a perpendicular face as high as a hundred feet. The 
nature of the rock in which the caves are excavated varies con* 
siderably ; black and red grey trap is the predominating stratum, 
and.narrow veins of quartz occasionally intersect the sculptures 
The hill is also strewn with fragments of quartz. Fergusson 
in.his introduction to Major Gill’s Illustrations of Architecture 
and Natural History , speaking about the formation of the Ellora 
caves, observes “ Architecturally the Ellora caves differ from 
those of Ajanta in cousequence of their being excavated in the 
sloping sides of a hill, and not in a nearly perpendicular cliff.- 
From this foundation of the ground almost all the caves at 
Ellora have courtyards in front of them. Frequently also an 
outer wall of rock with an entrance through it is left standing, 
so that the caves are not generally seen from the outside at all, 
and a person might pass along their front without being aware 
of their existence unless warned of the fact.” The caves 
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Chapter vii. extend along the face of the hill north and south for a mile and 
1 merest, a q uarter. They are divided into three distinct series—the 
Buddhist, the Brahmanical, and the Jain —and are arranged in 
almost chronological order. The earliest caves,, those of the 
Buddhists, are situated at the southern end of the group, the 
Brahmanical caves occupy the centre, and the Jain temples lie 
at the north end. The following description of the caves is 
ehiefly condensed from the publications of Messrs.. Fergusson 
and Burgess already mentioned :— 

Carol. Cave L —This is the first caveat the southern extremity 

of the group. It is a small vihara, and is probably one of the 
oldest excavations here. It is a monastery containing cells for 
monks. The front portion has fallen in, and the rubbish with 
which the entrance is blocked up almost prevents access to it. 
Originally it was probably connected with the cave adjoining it. 

Cave 11 .—This is a cave of considerable size. It is 
entered by a flight of steps which lead into a large hall evidently 
intended to be used as a place of worship. It is supported on 
pillars, the cushions of which resemble those at Elephanta, 
The sanctuary contains a large figure of Buddha seated on a 
lion-throne, with his feet down, and holding the little finger of 
his left hand with the thumb and forefinger of his right.. This is 
what is generally known as the teaching attitude, and is 
repeated very frequently in the various caves of the group. 
Mis head, which is covered with short curly hair, is surrounded 
by the halo or nimbus with which he is usually represented^ 
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on either side of it are the attendant' r gandharvas (angels), chapter vii. 
On his right and left are the chauri-bearers, one of whom interest 

The Carea . 

grasps in his left hand a lotus by the stalk. These may be Su?’ 
considered as Buddha’s personal attendants, but as we proceed 
we find these attendants developing into divinities and having 
separate attendants of their own in their turn, but they are 
always represented as subordinate to Buddha. The figure 
holding the lotus stalk is gradually developed into a divinity 
known in Buddhist mythology as Padmapani, or the lotus- 
bearer, and he is invariably represented with that flower in his 
hand. The chauri, or emblem of servitude, - also disappears, 
and is replaced by a rosary. The second figure is gradually 
transformed into Yajrapani, or the lightning-bearer. The 
figure next to the attendants is a Buddha standing with the 
right hand down, and the left grasping the folds of his robe. 

This is known as the attitude of Buddha when begging. 

In the corners of the sanctuary are several smaller figures, 
devotees of Buddha, supplicating him with clasped 
hands. The door of the sanctuary is guarded by two 
colossal figures in erect attitudes, the one on the ricdit holding 
a lotus in his left hand and a rosary in his right; two smaller 
female figures stand on each side of him. The guardian on 
the left is decorated with ornaments, and wears the daghoba on 
his head-dress. Both the figures have attendant gandharvas, and 
halfway up the wall are smaller figures wearing curled wigs and 
holding garlands in their hands. On each side of 1 he sanctuary 
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chapter vii- there are two cells, the right-hand one having a figure of 
Buddha seated on a lotus-throne upheld by Nagas. Opposite 
the warder bearing the lotus at the entrance of the sanctuary 
is a female figure in an erect attitude holding a lotus in her left 
hand, the right being uplifted with the palm open. She is attend¬ 
ed by two females with lotus flowers in their hands. “ It is 
difficult,” says Mr. Burgess, “ to say whom the principal figure 
here may represent. It may be Maya, the mother of Buddha, 
or Yasodhara, his wife, or a female counterpart of Avalokites- 
vara or Padmapani, the Bodhisatva of the divine Buddha 
Amitabha, all of whose symbols she possesses.” The lateral 
galleries of the cave contain a large figure of Buddha in the 
same attitude as that in which he is represented in the sanctuary. 
The chaitya anddaghoba, which form almost the sole ornaments 
in the earlier Buddhist caves discovered elsewhere, are hardly 
noticeable here, there being only three altogether. Regarding 
the probable date of the excavation of this cave Mr. Burgess 
says : “ It is very difficult to fix an age for this cave. It may 
have been begun in the third or fourth century, while the carving 
may have been continued down to to the sixth or seventh.” 

Cave HI .—Between this and the last cave there is a 
ruined water-cistern, such as is invariably found attached to ail 
Indian cave temples. This cave, which is a vihara or monas¬ 
tery, does not appear to have ever been properly finished. A 
considerable portion of the front wall and verandah have disap¬ 
peared. The roof is supported on twelve square columns. The 


Cave III, 
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sanctuary consists of a Buddha seated on a throne with the Chapter vii 
usual attendants on each side of him, and the gandharvas over- interest 
head. The back of the throne upon which he is seated contains 
figures of the elephant Sardula and Makar a. To the right are 
a series of figures representing what is usually styled a “ Buddda 
litany,” and which is thus described by Mr. Burgess:—“Ava- 
lokitesvara or Padmapani is represented in the middle, with 
four small scenes on each side. The uppermost on his right 
represents a great fire with a figure praying towards Padmapani, 
the second a figure with a sword, and his intended victim in a 
similar beseeching attitude ; the third and fourth on this side 
are broken, but represented captives and persons in a ship 
praying for deliverance from their threatened fates. On his 
left again we have first a praying figure with a lion behind it; 
second, another with two snakes; third, with an enraged 
elephant ; and fourth, Kali, the goddess of death, pursuing the 
victim, who prays the ‘ good Lord’ for deliverance.” The date 
of this cave is usually assigned to the same era as the preced¬ 
ing one. 

Gave,. IV .—This is in great measure destroyed, and the cava iv. 
front or outer hall has altogether collapsed. The entrance is 
by means of a side door facing the south ; a portion of a small 
chamber to which it gives access is blocked up by a large stone 
which has fallen from above, carrying with it an arm and a leg 
of a sitting Buddha from a shrine on the top of a chamber. The 
sanctuary contains a figure of Buddha seated in the teaching 
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attitude, with a halo surrounding his head, from behind which 
the sacred Bo tree springs. The attendants are placed behind 
instead of at the side of the throne. At the north end of this 
cave is a figure of Padmapani seated in an attitude similar to 
that of Buddha, with a deer’s skin pending from his left 
shoulder, and having a rosary in his right and a lotus in his left 
hand. His head-dress has a small image of Buddha in the front. 

Cave V .—This is a large viliara cave having a spacious 
central hall with two side recesses, the supports of the roof 
consisting of twenty-four square-shafted pillars. Mr. Fergusson 
says that this cave “ looks more like a flat-roofed chaitya 
with its three aisles than an ordinary vihara, and such 
it probably was intended to be.” The cave contains a 
number of cells for monks, and the space between the pillars 
supporting the roof contains two long low stone benches 
along the floor, which were probably, Mr. Burgess thinks, 
“ the low tables of their refectory, or it may possibly have been 
a sort of monastic school, and these benches the reading desks 
of the scholars, or it may have been that they served both 
purposes.” The sanctuary contains a figure of Buddha in the 
teaching attitude with the usual attendants. The warders are 
not placed in their usual positions at the door of the sanctuary, 
but occupy arched recesses on either side of the entrance, each 
being provided with attendants. 

Cave VI .—This is connected with the last cave by a stair¬ 
case. It contains a few cells on the east side of the hall, the 
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western side of which has entirely collapsed. The antechamber Chapter vi-i 
of the shrine contains a number of figures, one of which, a interest^ 

TlieCavosof 

female with, a peacock by her side, and below her a pundit c»vo or vr. 
reading—is believed to be Sarasvati r the goddess of learning. 

The sanctuary contains a large seated figure of Buddha with 
attendants. 

Cave VII. —This is an unfinished vihara, having eight cells, c*™ vrr. 
The roof is supported on four pillars. There are no sculptures 
of any ^senp'JA'm in it. 

" Cave VIII. —This is enu?r , e.d from the last by a passage in carevm. 
which is situated a shrine, supported 1 pn sculptured pillars. 

The shrine contains a figure of Buddha in the teaching attitude 
with the usual attendants, one of whom, Padmapani, has lour 
arms. He stands on a lotus with two devotees at his feet, 
behind whom is a female figure. The other attendant has 
also a female companion, and over the heads of both of them 
there are gandharvas. 

Cave IX .—To reach this cave it is necessary to return to cave no¬ 
cave No. 7, from which there is a passage communicating with 
it through cave No, 6. It consists of a small balcony and 
portico, supported on pillars. There is a seated figure of 
Buddha, with the usual attendants and gandharvas. 

Cave X .—This is known by the name of Yishvakarma, or cave x. 

“ the carpenter’s cave,” and is the only chaitya cave in Ellora, 
and in Mr. Burgess’s opinion, “ though not so magnificent in its 
proportions or severe in its decoration as the great cave at Karli, 
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is still a splendid work." The open court in front of the cave 
is surrounded by a corridor, with numerous figures carved upon 
the frieze above the pillars. The .inner temple of the cave 
consists of a central aisle and side passages, separated from the 
central portion by twenty-eight octagonal pillars. The inner 
end of the cave is almost blocked up by a daghoba, fifteen and 
a half feet in diameter, and nearly twenty-seven feet high, 
which, says Mr. Fergusson, "instead of being circular, as in all 
the older examples, has a frontispiece atterJlifeu to it largt£ than 
that in cave No. 19 at Ajunta., Tv’nich makes it square in front.” 
On this frontispiece is/ a huge seated figure of Buddha, eleven 
feet in height He has his usual attendants and above his head 
is carved the Bo tree. The roof of the cave is arched, and is 
carved to imitate w’ooden ribs. According to Mr. Fergusson, 
the most marked characteristic of this cave “ is the facade, 
where for the first time we miss the horse-shoe opening, which 
is the most marked feature in all previous examples.” In the 
front corridor are two cells, and a similar number of chapels. 
At one end of the north corridor is a staircase communicating 
with the gallery above. This cave is visited by large numbers 
of sutars or carpenters, who frequent the place to pay their 
devotions to Buddha as Vishvakarma, and the walls and pillars 
are much disfigured by the names of the artisan visitors which 
have been carved and written upon them. The figure of 
Buddha is coloured with blue, yellow, and green paint, which 
is applied to it upon all festive occasions. One of the pillars 
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in the cave is inscribed with the date Shaka 1228, which is Chapter vii 
equivalent to A.D. 1306. 

CaHe XI .—This is known as the Don Tal, or “ two^-story,” 
and sometimes as Dukiaghar, or “ house of pain.” The Brah¬ 
mans have a tradition to the effect that the great architect of 
the gods (Vishvakarma) having finished the Tin Tal, the 
next cave, intended to surpass all his former work by ex¬ 
cavating a grand cave here, but, having injured some of his 
fingers in the process, was compelled to give up the attempt. 

The date ol the excavation of this cave is generally believed 
to be A.D. 600. It, together with the two temples which 
lollow it, is, according to Mr. Fergusson, “ particularly 
interesting to the antiquarian as pointing out the successive steps 
by which the Buddhistical Caves merged into the Brahmanical.” 

Within the last few years a third story below the lower floor, 
which was buried in the earth, has been brought to light. 

The ground floor consists of a long verandah with two cells, 
and a shiine in which is a figure ol Buddha with his usual 
attendants. The next story contains a verandah of similar 
construction, the back portion of which contains five doors. 

Fhe second door leads to a shrine in which is a colossal figure 
of Buddha seated with his legs crossed so as to show the soles 
of his feet. At the foot of the throne is a small female figure 
with ajar of milk or water in one hand. To the right and left 
of the throne are the figures of Vajrapani and Padmapani, 
the former carrying a thunderbolt in his left hand. 
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The head-dresses of both figures are most elaborately carved, 
and so also is the back of the throne upon which Buddha 
is seated. The sanctuary contains several other figures of 
Buddhas, with Bo trees over their heads. The other door¬ 
ways in the verandah lead into smaller shrines, which contain 
figures of Buddha and attendants. The walls of the upper 

story contain many carved figures of Buddha, Vajrapani, and 

female figures and attendants, but the shrines are unfinished. 

Cave XII .—This is known as the Tin Tal; it has an open 
court, on the west side of which is a large cistern. The lower 
story is entered by a small flight of steps from the courtyard. 
Two of the eight square pillars in the front row which it 
contains are said to be the most elaborately carved in Ellora. 
There are two more rows, each containing eight pillars. .Lo 
the left of the shrine is a compartment containing Buddha and 
eight other figures. Padmapani and Vajrapani occupy 
positions on the right and left, and above and below them are 
six figures holding various emblems in their hands. The figure 
of Buddha in the shrine is in a sitting posture, and measures 
eleven feet from the seat to the crown of his head. Above and 
below are smaller Buddhas in the same posture. To the 
ricrhtand left are Padmapani and Vajrapani, with smaller 
fibres bearing flowers and fruit. The staircase ascends to the 
next story from the southern end of the lower verandah. On 
the first, landing is a recess or side chapel, containing a Buddha 
seated on a throne. The walls of this chapel contain numerous 
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smaller four-armed figures of both sexes. The hall on the first chapter vn 
floor is divided into three aisles, containing sixteen pillars, 'interest. 

Tho Caves of 

The shrine contains a figure of Buddha which is seated in the cav/xn. 
same position and is of the same height as the figure on the 
lower floor. At the sides of the throne there are figures of 
Padmapani and Vajrapani, and on the walls are other figures 
with flags, flower-buds, &c., and on the front wall are the 
usual male and female figures, which Mr. Burgess supposes to 
represent the patron of the cave and his wife. The upper floor 
contains forty-two plain pillars, and a number of enthroned 
Buddhas and their attendants. One group represents Buddha 
seated on a throne, at the foot of which are two well-sculptured 
deer, which have been considerably mutilated. Mr. Burgess 
thinks that possibly “ this may be intended as an allusion to 
Buddha’s teaching in the deer-park at Benares, which seems to 
have been a favourite resort of his.” In another portion of the 
same story Buddha is seated on a lion-throne without his usual 
attendants. Beside him is a smaller seated figure of Buddha 
represented in the act of meditation ; above is Buddha going to 
heaven to teach the gods his statutes ; and thirdly, “ Buddha 
dying or entering Nirvana—everlasting, undisturbed, un¬ 
conscious repose.” 

Gave XIII .—A short distance beyond the Tin Tal the o*vexiu. 
Brahmanical group of caves commences. The first of them is 
a large half-ruined room, which was probably used as a halting- 
place lor travellers. 
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Chapter VII. Cave XIV .—This is called Ravan-ka-Khai, or “ the ashes of 

Ravana ” It contains a hall and corridor with sixteen pillars, 
all more or less carved. The wall at the south end of the hall 
contains a number of Siva sculptures, which Mr. Buigess 
classes as follows -Mahesasuii, or Durga, killing the buffalo 
demon > Siva and Parvati seated on a raised platform playing 
at chausar or chaupat, a sort of chess played with dice ; Siva 
dancing the tandava or great dance over the destruction of the 
world ; Ravana, the demon king of Lanka or Ceylon ; Bhairava, 
the destructive form of Siva, with Ganpati behind him. Close 
by is a group consisting of three skeletons, and Kal with four 
arms, and a scorpion on his breast, Kali and Ganpat, and the 
seven divine mothers. On the north wall are figures of Bhavam, 
Lakshmi, the wife of Yishnu, Varaha, the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu, and Vishnu and Lakshmi seated on a couch under an 
ornamental arch. 

CaroXV. Cave XV .—This is styled the Dasavata. An ascent up the 

rocks, in which steps are cut, leads into the court, which con¬ 
tains a number of shrines and a water cistern. On the west 

wall is a long inscription in Sanskrit, considerably mutilated. 
This cave contains two stories, the lower of which possess 
numerous figures of Siva, Vishnu, Parvati, Lhavani, and 
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Ganpati. The hall above contains numerous Siva sculptures, 
the most striking of which is the one nearest the door, being a 
representation of Mahadeva in his terrible form, which is thus 
described by Mr. Burgess The gigantic figure lounges 
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forward holding up his elephant hide, with a necklace of skulls chapter vii. 
dependin'’’ below his loins ; round him a cobra is knotted ; his interest, 
open mouth showing his large teeth, while with his trishula CimxV. 
he has transfixed one victim, and holds another by the heels 
with one of his left hands, raising the damaru as if to rattle it in 
joy while he catches the blood with which to quench his demon 
thirst. Kali, gaunt and grim, stretches her skeleton length 
below, eager to share in the gore of the victim.” The other 
chapels in this story contain figures of Siva and Parvati, and 
one scene represents the marriage between the two, with 
Brahma officiating. The vestibule of the shrine contains a 
large figure of Ganpati, and others of Lakshmi, Siva and 
Brahma. On the south wall are numerous figures representing 
the various incarnations of Vishnu. 

Cave XVI .—This cave is known as Ivailasa or Rangmahal, CftT0 XVL 
and is, as Mr. Burgess says, “ one of the most remarkable of 
all the cave temples in India.” It is an immense monolithic 
temple separated from the surrounding rocks, and elaborately 
carved outside and inside. The court in which it stands is two 
hundred and seventy feet long, and about a hundred and fifty 
feet wide. Portions of the temple in the centre have at some 
period been most elaborately painted, and even now there are 
some fragments which still retain much of their original beauty. 

The lofty basement of the temple, says Mr. Burgess, “ is of 
itself a remarkable conception, with its row of huge elephants, 
lions, and griffins in every possible attitude tearing one another 
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Chapter m or feeding. And then the great hall above with ita sixteen 
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interest, pillars and more pilasters, all carved with different details of 

TJUe Caves of 

cawxvi. sculpture, its balcony porches at the sides, and double pavilions 
before the front porch, its vestibule to the sanctuary with large 
sculptures on each side, and its five shrines round the outside 
of the principal one and on the same platform, all testify to the 
attempt made to rival and outdoall previous temples of the kind.” 
Just beyond the entrance passage is a large figure of Lakshmi, 
seated on the leaves of a lotus upon which are some carved 
letters assumed to belong to the 15th century. The pilasters 
on either side have mutilated inscriptions in 8th century 
characters. The mandapa and temple are connected by a 
bridge, underneath which are figures of Siva in liis incarnations 
as Kal Bhairava, and Mahayogi, with numerous attendants. 
The north and south, walls of the southern staircase contain 
representations of the Ramayana and Mahabharata ; from behi nd 
this the basement of the temple, with its gigantic groups of 
elephants and lions, springs. The southern corridor, which is 
118 feet in length, contains twelve divisions, each of which has 
sculptures on a very large scale. The principal figures which 
they contain are four-armed Vishnus, the . lion-incarnation of 
Vishnu, Siva, and his bull Nandi, the six-armed or dwarf incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu, and Garuda, the man-eagle. The southern 
corridor, nearly two hundred feet in length, has nineteen com¬ 
partments, in which are sculptures of Siva in six or seven dif¬ 
ferent incarnations, Brahma with his hansa or sacred goose, 
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Parvati, the marriage ceremony between Vishnu and ParVati, and Chapter VIS. 
Kali. The northern corridor, one hundred and twenty feet in interest! 
length, contains twelve divisions of sculptures, chiefly represent- g™™. 
ing Siva and Parvati and their attendants. The shrine is 
reached by a staircase from the last corridor. The door is guarded 
by huge dwarpalas, who are armed with clubs. The hall has 
two aisles with large square columns at each corner, and is 
decorated with numberless sculptures of Siva, Lakshmi, Brahma 
and attendants. The shrine is situated at the east end of the 
hall, from the terrace behind which rises the steeple of the 
temple, nearly one hundred feet in height. The steeple is 
profusely carved from the basement to the summit In the 
southern end of the courtyard is a cave-temple of small dimen¬ 
sions, containing sculptures of ICal, Ganpati, Vaishnavi, Saras- 
vati, and numerous deities and attendants. On the north and 
west sides of the court are three more caves, one of which, 

Lanka or Lankaswara, is 123 feet long and 40 wide ; the roof 
of this cave is supported on elaborately carved pillars. It 
contains sculptures of Siva, Parvati, and Ravana, The door 
of the shrine is guarded by females, probably Ganga and 
Yamuna; the back wall contains a three-faced representation of 
Siva, in his characters as Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer. 

Above Kailasa are some smaller caves and groups of cells and 
shrines. 

Cave XVIL— This cave is a Siva temple, supported on twelve c XV1I 
pillars, having a slirine, the door of which is in the Dravidian 
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Chapter vii. style. The corridor of the temple contains sculptured compart-* 
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interest, merits, in which are figures of Brahma and Vishnu with female 

The Oavea of 

c‘#reT vii. attendants. The only sculptures on the shrine walls are Mahe> 
sasuri and Gan path 

xix™ xx. 11- ’ Caves XVIII, XIX., andXX. —These are three small caves* 
none of which contain sculptures or shrines of any interest. 

cay*xxi. Cave XXI. —This cave is called Rameshvara ; the hall is of 

considerable length, and has a shrine at each end, surrounding 
which are numerous sculptures of Kali, Ganesha, Siva, and 
Parvati, with attendants and musicians. The marriage of Siva 
and Parvati is also represented. 

x?m s , xxiv„ Caves XXII., XXIII., XXIV., XXV., and XXVI- The 
xxv.. xxvi. g rsfc t j iege cave3 j s i oca i]y known as Nilkantha.’ It contains a 
few sculptures of Brahma, and the Ashtamatra or eight mothers, 
and Ganesha. The next two are small caves, containing a few 
poorly executed sculptures. The twenty-fifth is partially 
ruined, but the ceiling of the vestibule contains a figure “ of 
Surya the sumgod, in his chariot drawn by seven steeds, and 
a female at each side shooting with the bow.” The columns in 
the last of these caves resemble those of Elephanta. The cave 
is 120 feet long, and has a chapel at each end. 

Cayes xxvil. Caves XXVII. and XXVIII. —The first'of these is a Vaish- 

XXVIII. 

nava temple, locally known as “ the milkmaid’s cave.” It 
contains figures of Yishnu, Lakshmi, and Brahma. The other 
consists of the remains of a couple of cells with shrines and 
dwarpalas on either side of the door. 
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Cave XXIX .—This cave, which consists of a large hall about chapter vn 
150 feet square, is known as Sita’s Nani, or Dumar Lena, 'interest. 
It contains a good number of sculptures, amongst which is one c ™ a ££ ix . 
representing the marriage of Siva and Parvati. Between this 
cave and the next there are one or two others, completely 
blocked up with rubbish. Ohota Itailasa, which is the next 
cave in the group, has only been partially cleared out. It is 
said to be Dravidian in. style, and is constructed after the plan 
of the hall in Kailasa* with a large mandapa and pillars. This, 
says Mr, Burgess, “is the first in order, though probably the 
latest in time, of the Jaina excavations. ” Between this and 
the Indra Sabha is an unfinished cave, almost entirely filled up 
With rubbishi 

The last of the series consists of three Jaina caves styled the jaina caves. 
Indra Sabha. There are two double-storied caves and a 
smaller one, with their usual appendages. The first of them 
contains sculptures of Parasvanatha and a seven-hooded snake, 
and also of Mahavira, “ the last of the Jaina Tifthankaras* or 
men who by their austerities set themselves free from liability 
to further transmigration;” The figure of Indra is represented 
seated on an elephant underneath a tree in which there are 
parrots. The court of the cave contains a large elephant 
mounted on a pedestal. The smaller halls attached to the 
larger structure contain sculptures of Indra and Indrayani, and 
one of them has two large images of Santinatha, underneath 
one of which is an inscription in 9th or 10th century characters, 
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Cha rts vii. The upper story contains large figures of Indra and Indrayani 
interest under banian and mango trees. There are also a number of 

TbeCavcs of 

jaiai 1 cSvea. compartments containing figures of Jain-.s. The next temple 
is known as Jaugnnatha Sabha. The greater portion of the 
figures which it contained have been destroyed. The hall and 
chapel contain sculptures of Indra and Indrayani with 
attendants, and Mahavira and Parasvanatha. The verandah of 
the court has a few inscriptions,, almost illegible, which are in 
the Canarese character, and belong, Mr. Burgess thinks, to 
A. D. 800. The last of the caves is partially ruined. Like 
the rest of the series, it contains figures of Indra and Indrayani, 
and a good many other sculptures, in a comparatively good state 
of preservation. A little distance above this cave there is a 
building containing a colossal figure of Parasvanatha surrounded 
by worshippers, amongst whom Siva and Bhavani may be 
recognised. The seat contains an inscription which dates 
A.D. 1234-5. This portion of the hill contains several other 
small Jaina caves, all more or less in ruins, none of them 
containing any sculptures or figures of interest, 
snow; Ellora.— A village situated about a mile to the west of the 

caves, and 17 miles north-west of Aurangabad. It contains 
a population of 742 inhabitants, who are chiefly engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The village is partly surrounded by a 
stone wall, with gates on the north and west sides. The shrine 
of a Mahomedan saint which it possesses is celebrated 
throughout the Pekhan fox its marvellous healing powers, and 
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is visited by large numbers of pilgrims, both Hindu and cha pter vix 
Mahomedan. Its courtyard contains a number of rude interest 

Ellora. 

apartments for the afflicted, whose ailments are said to be 
invariably cured after a short residence there. 

Between the village and the caves is a very handsome temple 
of red sandstone, erected by Ahilya Bai, a princess of Indore, 
who ruled the State for 30 years (1765-95). Her husband, the 
son of the celebrated Malhar Rao Holkar, was killed in battle. 

Malbar Rao was succeeded by his grandson, who became insane 
and survived him but a short time. The princess Ahilya Bai 
then took up the government of Indore, which she ruled very 
successfully until her death. She devoted a considerable sum 
of money to the construction of temples in Orissa, Kathiawar, 
Khandesh, Benares, the Himalayan Somnatb, and also places in 
Southern India. Mr. Burgess, the Archaeological Surveyor, 
considers the temple “ a very good specimen of modern Hindu 
architecture.” 

Near this temple is the tank of Raj a Elu, the waters of which 
are supposed to possess miraculous properties, and to have 
cured that prince of a disease from which he was suffering, in 
gratitude for which he is said to have founded the village, which 
derives its name from himself, and to have excavated the temple 
of Kailas, one of the Ellora caves. 

Fardapur. —A village at the foot of the Ajanta Ghat, raniapo 
The road to the village descends tlie ghaut at a distance of 
about two miles from the town of Ajanta. The village is situated 
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on the banks of a rivulet which takes its source in the adjacent 
hills ; it contains 120 houses, and has a population of 669. The 
caves are situated about two miles from the village. There is a 
travellers’ bungalow here, and a large rest-house for native way-r 
faxers. Fardapur is 20 miles from Pachora, the nearest 
railway station to the Ajanta caves. 

Gaotala. —A hill 7 miles north of the town of Kanad, in the 
Aurangabad District, down the western side of which the ghat 
or road named after the hill descends into Khandesh. On the 
summit of the pass is a fine tank now in ruins ; near it the site of 
the village of Gao tala can be traced. The Contingent troops sent 
in pursuit of the Bhils in 1830 were encamped here for six mouths. 
The walls of a bungalow erected by the officers of the force on a 
bluff overlooking the plain some hundreds of feet below are still 
standing. A little distance east of the ruined tank is a small 
peak: which rises about 100 feet above the pass, and is styled 
Gaotham, after a Hindu ascetic who is reported to have resided 
there some centuries since, On the brow of the peak there 
are three small caves which very much resemble some of the 
earlier viharas at Ellora and Ajanta. They are small square 
excavations without pillars, the wall of the sanctuary being 
advanced so as to form a support for the roof. None of them 
have any carvings or idols, and two of them are half filled with 
water. A little distance to the left of this group of caves is a 
fourth excavation of much larger dimensions. The entrance is a 
small round hole several feet in length, and so narrow that 
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there is barely room for a full-grown man to crawl through. °^tk. 
The hole gives access to a small antechamber, beyond which is interest 
a hall about 16 feet square with a sanctuary at one end. There 
are no pillars or supports to the roof. Local tradition ascribes 
the excavation of these caves to the Hindu ascetic, and his 
disciples, after whom the peak is named. They have long been 
deserted, and tigers are said to make them their haunts in the 
monsoons. From the summit of the peak above the caves there 
is a fine view of the Khatidesh plain below ; Chalhsgaum, 14 
miles north-west, can be seen distinctly, and the intervening 
villages, outlined by groves of trees, can be readily distinguished 
from each other. To the east and north-east the rugged peaks of 
the chain of hills of which Gaotala forms part stretch away for 
several miles, terminating in the old Maratha fort of Antur, 
the massive summit of which obscures those behind it, 

Ghatot Each Oaves. -These caves, which are situated 
near the village of Jinjala, H miles N.-W. of the Ajanta group, 
consist of Buddhist excavations, closely resembling Caves VI. 
and XVI. at Ajanta. Neither of them possess sculpture of much 
interest (vide “ Burgess and Fergusson’s Cave Temples,” page 
347). The first cave contains the Bauddha creed, and there is 
also an inscription of the Asmaka priuces, supposed to have 
been petty rajas about the 6th century, much defaced. 

Golkonda (Mahombdnagak). —Fortress and ruined city 
five miles west of the city of Hailarabad, lat. 17° 22'N., 

Jong, 73° 26" 30 E, 


<Kr- 




History. 


Abdullah Kutub Shall . 1672 

Abu-l-Hassan . 1687 

Taken captive by the Empe¬ 
ror Aarangzeb ; died at 
Daulatabad . 1701 
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chapter vii. Golkonda was tho capital ofthe Kutub Sliahi line of king’s, who 

Places of . 

reigned here from 1507 to 1687. The following is a list of 
the kings :— 

/ Sultan Kuli (Barra Mallik)... 1543 
Jam shed Kuli (Yar Kuli 

Jamshed Khan) . 1550 

J Sultan Kuli (reign. 6 months) 1550 

^ Ibrahim Kuli .1580 

C Abu-1-Fateh Mahomed Kuli, 1625 

Golkonda was originally a small fort constructed by one of the 
Rajas of Warangal, who ceded it, together with its dependen¬ 
cies, to Mahomed Shah Bahmani of Kulbarga in 13fr4. In the 
saltanKuii. year 1507 Kuli Kutubu-l-Muik, the Bahmani viceroy of the 
province of Golkonda, taking advantage of the distracted state 
of the kingdom after the death of Mahmud Shah II., declared 
his independence and established the Kutub Shahi dynasty. 
The founder of the dynasty, who was a Persian of noble family, 
entered the service of the king towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. Soon after his arrival at the court, he was fortunate 
enough to save the king’s life from a body of conspirators who 
attacked him, and for his services on this occasion ho Was created 
Gha/.i Malik, Kutuba-l-Mulk. Ho was also made second Minis- 
ter. In 1495 he rvas rewarded with the title of Amir-ul-Umara 
in recognition of his gallantry in the field, and was appointed 
governor of the Tcdingana districts of thekiugdom, with Golkonda 
as his head-quarters. Shortly afterwards he was selected to lead 
an army against the rebellious governor of the Konkan, whom he 
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defeated. When the Minister Kasim Band tried to set the king chapter vn. 
aside and assume the sole power of the kingdom himself, the interest. 

< oikonria. 

governors of the provinces, amongst whom was Kuli Kutub s '“ iauKuU ' 
Shah, marched to Bidar, and compelled him to abandon his 
schemes. In 1504, when Kasim Barid imprisoned the king and 
usurped the imperial power, the governors again inarched on Bidar, 
and in an action which followed Kasim Barid was defeated, andfled 
to Orissa. On the death of Mahmud Shah in 1507 the governors 
of the five great Bahmani provinces threw off all semblance 
of allegiance to Bidar and established independent kingdoms. 

The Golkonda governor, however, did not assume the title of 
royalty until several years (1512) after Mahmud Shah’s death. 

The new king spent the first year of his reign in consolidating 
his power and adding to his dominions. He added many 
buildings to his capital (Golkonda), which he named Mahomed- 
nagar, and strengthened the fortifications. He invaded the terri¬ 
tories of the Raja of Vizyanagar and captured several of his 

dua, 

fortresses. The raja in retaliation laid waste the Kutub Shahi 
dominions. The king marched to meet him, and a great battle 
which resulted in favour oftheMahomedans was fought near Pan- 
gal. Two days after the battle the fortress surrendered. Ganpuxa 
and Kovilconda were next besieged and taken after considerable 
resistance, and the king returned to his capital with a great 
quantity of plunder. Shortly after this campaign the Raja of 
Khamamett seized some of the Golkonda possessions. This 
raja possessed a great many forts, including Warangal, 
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chapter vxi- and had a considerable body of troops in his service. The king 
‘interest' first invested the fortress of Vilarakonda, which he took after 
a jSL a siege of several months. After the foil of the fortress the 
raja marched to meet the king’s troops, and in the battle 
which ensued he was defeated and forced to abandon all his 
treasures and heavy baggage. After his defeat the raja in¬ 
duced the neighbouring Hindu chief's to form an alliance to resist 
the Golkonda king. When Sultan Kuli heard of this, he 
ip arched against the confederates, who were defeated, and their 
forces dispersed. The fortress of Khainamett was besieged, and 
for a time the garrison baffled all the attempts of the Maliomedan 
troops to take it. At length the king led an assault in person* 
and the garrison was overpowered and every one of them put 
to death. The raja fled to Orissa, the ruler of which favoured 
his cause and declared war against Golkonda, Several actions 
were fought in which the Mahomedans were victorious. Peace 
was concluded, and under the terms of the treaty agreed upon if 
was decided that the river Godavari should form the boundary 
between the Mahomedan and Hindu kingdoms. Hostilities next 
ensued between Golkonda and Vizyanagar, in which neither side 
appear to have gained much advantage. A truce was at length 
patched up, and the king, who had been absent from his capital 
for some time, set out to return to Golkonda. While marching 
news was received of an attack on the fortress of Kovilkonda 
by the Bijapur troops, at the instance of the Raja of Vizyanagar, 
who had paid the Bijapur king two lakhs of kuns, and promised 
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an additional half a lakh for every march that his troops made chapter vn 
in the Kutub Shahi territories. The governor of Kovilkonda mtsrest. 

Golkonda. 

wrote to say that the fort had been closely besieged for more than 
a month by 20,000 Bijapur troops, and that unless assistance was 
sent he would have to give up the place. Sultan Kuli, although suit® kou. 
his forces were much reduced by the two years’ campaign in 
Telingana, marched at once to the relief of the fortress. 

Several actions were fought, in one of which the Golkonda ruler 
received a swordcut on the face which disfigured him for life, 
part of his nose and cheek being cut off. While engaged in this 
campaign the. Bijapur king, Ismail Adil, became ill, and arrange¬ 
ments were made to convey him to Bijapur, but before he could 
be removed from Kovilkonda he had a severe relapse and died. 

He was buried at the tomb of a Mahomedan saint near 
Shorapur, where his mausoleum may still be seen. Peace was at 
once concluded, and the Bijapur troops retired to their own 
territories. Sultan Kuli did not remain at peace for any great 
length of time. The Hindu Rajas in Telingana whom he had 
partially subdued were constantly rebelling, and gave the king 
and his forces plenty of occupation. This last campaign was 
fought with the Barid Shahi king of Bidar, from whom he took 
Kaulas, Medak and other forts. In September 1543, while the 
king was in the act of kneeling down at prayers in the chief 
mosque at Golkonda, the governor and commandant of the 
fortress, at the instigation of the prince Jamshid, who had been A T”l^ l t Jn° o f 

placed in confinement for rebellion, put the king to death with 
60 
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chapter vii. one blow of his sabre, and he was buried in the tomb outside 

interest the city which he had himself caused to be built some years 

GolkonU#. 

before. Sultan Kuli ruled for a period of sixty years ; sixteen 
of which he governed Telingana in the name of Mahmud Shah 
Bahmani, and reigned as a king forty-four years, being assassinat¬ 
ed in his ninetieth year. He had six sons and four daughters. 

jamshid Kuii. Jamshid Kuli was proclaimed king. His first act was to 
endeavour to seize his younger brother, who was governor of 
one of the forts in Telingana, but Ibrahim fled to Bidar, where 
he was well received by Kasim Barid Shah, who agreed to sup¬ 
port him .and marched at the head of a large force to Golkonda* 
Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmaduagar, however, marched to the 
Golkonda king’s assistance, and defeated the Bidar troops at 
Kohix and also in the vicinity of Golkonda. During the retreat 
of his troops Kasim Barid seized some elephants and private 
property belonging to Prince Ibrahim, who in consequence left 
him and found shelter at Yizyanagar, where the great Rama 
Raya was then ruling. Shortly after his accession hostilities again 
broke out between Bidar and Golkonda, and the ruler of the 
former place marched to within eight miles of Golkonda before 
Jamshid Shah was aware of his intentions. The latter having 
no troops to oppose him evacuated his capital, leaving a small 
garrison for its defence. Golkonda was besieged, but Jamshid 
Shah having raised a force of troops advanced on Bidar, and in 
order to save his capital Kasim Barid was compelled to raise the 
siege. For the remaining four years of his reign the king was 
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engaged in frequent campaigns with the Adil Shahis ef Bijapur, chapter vn. 

F1eo 6S of 

or the rulers of the other Bekhan kingdoms, in all of which, owing interest. 

Golkouda. 

chiefly to his clever diplomacy which invariably enabled him to 
espouse the winning side, he was usually successful. Jamshid died Jamaliict KliU. ' 
in the year 957 (A.D. 1550), after a reign of nearly seven years 

After the death of Jamshid Shah his son Subhan Ivuli was subiun Kati. 
proclaimed king, and Saif Khan, an influential court noble who 
had been exiled by the late king, was recalled from Ahmadnagar, 
and created regent and protector of the kingdom. He, however, 
grew so overbearing and powerful, that some of the chief of 
the court nobles made secret overtures to Prince Ibrahim, the 
late king’s younger brother, who was residing at Vizyanagar. 

He accepted their invitation to advance to Golkonda, and as 
soon as his arrival in the country became known numbers of all 
classes flocked to join his standard. The regent, fled towards hi* seponi. 
the frontier, and on the 27th July 1550 Ibrahim Kuli entered 
Golkonda and was crowned king, 

Shortly after his accession Ibrahim Shah became in¬ 
volved in a war between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. The 
Golkonda king allied himself with the former, however, 
and Bijapur sought the alliance of the great Rama Raya of 
Yizyanagar. The latter sent Ibrahim Shah, who had lived th® vizy«Mg»r 
for some years at his court, the following letter :— 

“ Be it known to your majesty that it is now many years 
since the two courts of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar have been in 
a constant state of warfare, and that the balance of power 


IbraHim KuUU 
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chapter vii between them was so equal that although every year each of 
"interest; these sovereigns had been in the habit of making a campaign 

Golkonda. 

T iuja4Tetter? on the other’s frontiers, yet no advantage accrued to either- 
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It now appears that your Majesty (whose ancestors never 
interfered in these disputes) has marched an army to turn the 
scale in favour of Hasan Nizam Shah, without having any cause 
of enmity against Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur, who has 
accordingly sought our alliance. As a friendship has long 
subsisted between our court and your Majesty, we have 
thought lit to lay these arguments before you, to induce you to 
relinquish the offensive alliance which your Majesty has 
formed, and by returning peaceably to your capital show a 
friendly disposition towards both parties, who will afterwards 
conclude a peace, and put an end to this long-protracted war.” 
The result of this sensible communication was that peace was 
concluded, and in the next year Ibrahim Kutub despatched a 
force to assist Rama Raya in suppressing a rebellion raised by 
his brother. Ibrahim owed his accession to the throne chiefly to 
the exertions of a Hindu named Jagdeorao, who held Golkonda 
with his followers till Ibrahim’s arrival from Vizyanagar. The king 
out of gratitude advanced him to an important position, much 
to the discontent of the Mahomedan nobles. At length the 
Hindu chief left Golkonda and raised a rebellion, but he was 
defeated and sought refuge at Vizyanagar. Disputes between 
Bijapur and Ahmadnagar led to incessant campaigns in which 
the Golkonda king was also occasionally involved. On one 
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occasion he narrowly escaped being surrounded and cut off chapter vn 
by his enemies. After his return to his capital, which was incap- interest. 


Oolhond**. 


able of defence, he resolved to rebuild the fort of Golkonda with 
stone and mortar. The nobles were invited to construct palaces 
within the walls, and the king resolved in future to hold his court 
therein. The majority of the garrison were Hindus, and on one 
occasion, when the king left the fort on a hunting excursion, they 
rebelled and closed the gates. Ibrahim succeeded in regaining 
his capital after a siege, and ordered the massacre of the whole of 
the Hindus of the garrison who had rebelled. In 1564 he 
proposed the alliance against the Vizyanagar king Rama Raya, 
which led to the famous battle of Talikote and the complete 
destruction of the Hindu kingdom. After a prosperous reign 
the king died on the 2nd of June 1580 in the thirty-first year of Ib ^Knu. 
his reign and fifty-first of his age, and was buried in the Langar 
gardens. Ibrahim Ivutub Shah had thirty children, of whom 
six sons and thirteen daughters arrived at the age of maturity. 

Ferishta says : “ Of the conquests achieved in this reign the 
principal are those of Kasankota,Rajmandri, and Kondavir. Among 
the many edifices erected for the purposes of charity, for public ™ s Jr£' la 
offices, for royal residences, or for general utility, the following 
are the most conspicuous :—The fortifications around the hill 
of Golkonda, the Ibrahim gardens, the Gulshan, or flower 
garden, the Langar, or Alms-house, dedicated to the twelve 
Imams ; the tank at Ibrahimpattan, the tank called Hussain 
Sagor ; the Dam at Budwal, and the Kala Chabutra, or Black 
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chapter vn. Terrace at Golkonda, besides numerous mosques and colleges 

Places of . 

oji)?onja' W ^ ,C1 were erected under bis direction. During the just reign 
of Ibrahim Ivutub Shall, Telingana, like Egypt, became the 
mart of the whole world. Merchants from Turkistan, Arabia, 
and Peisia lesorted to it 5 and they met with such encourage¬ 
ment that they found in it inducements to return frequently. 
The greatest luxuries from foreign parts daily abounded at this 
king’s hospitable board.” 

Muhomod kuh. Ibrahim was succeeded by his third son, Abu-l-Fateh 
Mahomed Kuli, who assumed the family title of Kutub Shah. 
For some years after the king’s action there was peace.. 
At length the king made a campaign in the countries to the 
south, in which he was not very successful, his troops 
being frequently defeated, and he was glad to conclude 
peace. “ In 1603, in consequence of the increasing friendship 
which subsisted at this period between the court of Haidaradad 
and that of Persia, Shah Abbas deputed one of his relatives, 
ImbX. Ughzlu Sultan, on an embassy to Mahomed Kuli Kutb Shah. 
On hearing that the ambassador had arrived at Goa the kino- 
deputed Amir Zainu-d-Din of Naishapur to welcome him and to 
provide suitably for his journey to Haidarabad. On his 
approach to the city he was met by all the most respectable 
chiefs of the kingdom ; and he had an audience of the king 
at the Kala Ckabutra of Golkonda, on which occasion the 
ambassador presented his letter of credentials, as also 
various presents which he had brought with him. Among 
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these were a crown studded with rubies of great value, chapter vh. 
and a handsome dagger highly ornamented with jewels ; forty interest. 

Golkonda. 

horses ot the purest Arabian breed, with saddles, bridles, and {SK 
housings covered with gold and precious stones ; fifty pieces 
of the richest velvet, and cloths of European manufacture; 
twelve pairs of Kirman carpets, and a Persian carpet twelve 
yards square, besides other valuable products of Persia, which 
it is unnecessary to describe. The ambassador was received 
with the highest honours ; and after being honoured with 
valuable presents, one hundred officers of rank, who accompanied 
him, all received hari^Srce robes, and the palace of Dilkusha 
was assigned for their residence. Owing to the advance of the 
Moguls into the Dekhan at this period, the Persian ambassador 
resided for six years at Golkonda ; during the whole of which 
time he received anuually two thousand tomans for his 
personal expenses, besides numerous presents. Previous to his 
departure a confidential officer of the Government was directed to 
accompany him, conveying along with him such of the products 
of India as were worthy to be sent to the king of Persia. Among 
other articles was some of the gold cloth manufactured at 
Paithan, which occupied five years in completing.” The king Death of m»- 
died on December 16th, 1625, after an indisposition of only two 
days, in the forty-ninth year of his age, after reigning nearly 
thirty-four years. 

. The king built many palaces, mosques, baths, and public Hi3 Pab i i0 

Works. 

seminaries. On reference to the accounts of the king’s private 
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chapter vii. treasurer it appears that seventy-eight lakhs of huns 
interest* (£2,800,000) sterling were expended in the construction of public 
works during the lifetime of Mahomed Kali Kutub Shah. A 
sum of sixty thousand huns (£24,000) was distributed annually 
to the poor; of which twelve thousand huns (£4,800) were given 
in charity during the month of Muharram alone. 

Abdii-iiaKuii. The king was succeeded by his son Abdu-lla Kuli. There is, 

unfortunately, no separate history of this king and his successor, 
Abu-l-Hasan (Tana Shah), and it is only possible to gather a few 
facts regarding the reigns of both from the general history of the 
Dekhan. When the Moguls invaded it the kings formed an alli¬ 
ance against them, but after their defeat quarrels and dissensions 
arose amongst them, and the imperial troops gradually subdued 
the country. Malik Ambar was the only chief who, on behalf of 
the Nizam Shahi kingdom, disputed, and not always unsuccess¬ 
fully, the encroachments of the imperialists. He was occasion¬ 
ally assisted by the Golkonda troops. When Shah Jahan re¬ 
belled against his father and had fled from Burhanpur, he 
sought refuge in the territories of Abdu-lla Kuli Kutub Shah. 
He was well treated and passed on to Orissa. In 1635 
the emperor Shah Jehan sent a firman to the Golkonda 
king, stipulating for his allegiance, the payment of tribute, and 
the khutba being read in the name of the emperor. When the 
envoy bearing the firman approached the city of Golkonda, the 
king went out four bos (8 miles) to meet him and conducted him 
into the city with great honour. The khutba was read in the 
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chief mosque in the name of the emperor, and the king attend- chapter vii. 
ed on several occasions to hear the prayers. He also had coins 
struck in the name of the emperor, specimens of which he sent 
to court. 

In 1655 Mir Mahomed Said Ardastani (Mir Jumla), the Mirjumia. 
Minister of the King of Golkonda, appealed for help to Prince 
Aurangzeb. Mir Mahomed Said, otherwise called Mir Jumla, 

Mo’azzam Khan, was originally in the service of Sultan 
Abdulla, and received his first political training under that 
king. He was descended from the Saids of Ardastan, but 
having early settled at Golkonda he insinuated bimsell into the 
good graces of Abdulla, by whom he was successively raised to 
positions of great .trust and emoluments, till he reached the lank 
of prime.minister, and governor of the Carnatic. By bravery 
and prudence, he conquered a large portion ol the territory 
adjacent to the Carnatic, about 300 miles long by 60 miles wide, 
yielding a revenue of 40 lacs of rupees, rich in diamond mines, 
and containing some strong forts, such as those of Kanchikot and 
Sadkot. His power and wealth increased to such an extent 
that he was able to entertain, at his own expense, a force of 
5,000 horse. His enemies made this last circumstance an in¬ 
strument to work his ruin, and by intrigue and duplicity suc¬ 
ceeded in exciting suspicion in Sultan Abdulla s mind. Ilis, 
son, too, Mahomed Amin, a dissolute young man, contributed, 
by his behaviour, to.estrange the king still more completely from 
his father. On one occasion, Mahomed Amin, while iu a state of 
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intoxication, entered Abdulla’s court, and went to sleep on the 
king’s masnad. Mir Jumla, finding that he was unlikely to re¬ 
ceive the rewards he expected for his illustrious services, threw 
himself on the protection of the Moguls. He applied to 
Aurangzeb for support, and the latter having willingly 
recommended him to Shah Jahan, the emperor despatched a 
peremptory order to Abdulla not to molest Mir Jumla or any of 
his relations or adherents. This interference on the part 
of Shah Jahan only incensed the king the more towards 
Mir Jumla, and he therefore imprisoned Mahomed Amin, and 
confiscated all his property. Prince Aurangzeb then prepared 
to invade his territory. But in order to take him unaware he 
wrote to him to say that his son Mahomed was going to Bengal 
on a visit to Prince Shuja, and desired that whilst he crossed 
the Haidarabad territory on his way he might be fittingly 
received and properly cared for. Abdulla Shah, being a man of 
frank and open disposition, began to make preparations for a 
grand entertainment for the young prince. Aurangzeb, having 
despatched his son, with a chosen force, in advance of himself 
in 1655, followed soort afterwards. By this time Abdulla 
got a true insight into the design of Aurangzeb, and set 
Mahomed Amin and his mother at liberty. Amin joined Prince 
Mahomed twenty-four miles distant from Haidarabad, but as his 
property had not been restored to him, Mahomed found an ex¬ 
cuse in that circumstance to march upon Abdulla’s capital. 
The king, taken completely by surprise, fled to the fort of Gol- 
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konda. Prince Mahomed’s force shortly afterwards arrived and chapter vn. 
encamped on the margin of the Hussain Sagar tank, where a interest. 

Golkonda. 

battle was fought between him and Abdulla’s army, in which 
the latter was defeated. Mahomed entered the city of Haidara- 
bad, which was given up to plunder. Abdulla Shah, meanwhile^ 
though he outwardly showed signs of submission, secretly wrote 
to Bijapur once more for aid, and actively engaged himself in 
strengthening and provisioning the fort where he had taken 
shelter. Prince Mahomed soon appeared before Golkonda 
and commenced an attack. Having held out for some time, 

Abdulla at last sued for peace. He sent his son-in-law to Prince 
Mahomed with all the arrears of the tribute due from himself 
to the emperor, and all the property belonging to Mahomed 
Amin, which he had sequestrated. His aged mother, also, went 
to beseech the prince not to prolong the hostilities, and suc¬ 
ceeded not only in that object, but also in arranging a marrage 
between Prince Mahomed and Abdulla Shah’s daughter. 

Mir Jumla, who had joined the imperial camp during the 
siege, left Golkonda with Aurangzeb and entered the imperial 
service, receiving the title of Mahabat Khan. He served with 
distinction in Aurangzeb’s Dekhan campaigns and rose to a 
high position. 

The traveller Tavernier, who visited Golkonda in 1048, gives 
the following interesting account of this celebrated man:—“Mir 
Guinla was a person of great wit, and no less understanding in 
military than in state affairs I had occasion to speak with him 


Mir Jumla. 
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several times ; and I have no less admired his justice than his 
despatch to all people that had to do with him ; while he gave 
out several despatches at the same time, as if he had but one 
entire business in hand. On the 14th of September 1648, we went 
to take our leaves of the Nawab, and to know what he had fur¬ 
ther to say to us, concerning the commodities we had then 
shewn him. But then he told us he was busy at present, 
with the examination of certain offenders which are brought 
before him. For it is the custom of that country never to put 
a man in prison, but as soon as the offender is taken 
he is examined, and sentence is pronounced upon him 
according to his crime, which is immediately executed, 
or if the party taken be found innocent, he is as soon 
acquitted. And let the controversy he of whatever nature it 
will, it is immediately decided. The 15th in the morning we 
went to wait upon him again, and were immediately admitted 
into his tent, where he sat with his two secretaries by him. The 
Nawab was sitting according to the custom of the country, bare¬ 
foot, like one of our tailors, with a great number of papers stick¬ 
ing between his toes, and others between the fingers of his left 
band, which papers he drew sometimes from between his fingers 
and sometimes from between his toes, and ordered what answers 
should be given to every one. After his secretaries had written 
the answers, he caused them to read them, and then took the 
letters and sealed them himself, giving some to foot-messengers 
others to horsemen—for you must know, that all these letter, 
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which are sent by foot posts all over India, go with more speed chapter vn, 
than those which are carried by horsemen. While we stayed Sterestf 

Gob oada. 

with the Nawab. certain officers came to tell him, that they had . 

hifrJuuila. 

brought certaiu offenders to the door of his tent. He was above 
half an hour before he returned them any answer, writing on 
and giving instructions to his secretaries ; but by-and-by, all of 
a sudden he commanded the offenders to be brought in, and after 
he had examined them and made them confess the crime of 
which they stood accused, he was above an hour before he said 
a word, still writing on and employing his secretaries. In the 
meanwhile several of the officers of the array came to tender 
their respects to him in a very submissive manner, all whom he 
answered only with a nod. There was one of the offenders 
which were brought before him, had broken into a house and 
bad killed the mother and three children. He was condemned 
upon the spot to have his hands and feet cut off, and to be cast 
out into the highway, there to end his days in misery. Another 
had robbed upon the highway ; for which the Nawab ordered 
his belly to be ripped up, and himself to be cast upon the dung¬ 
hill. I know not what crimes the other two had committed, 
but both their heads were cut off. When we perceived him at 
a little leisure, we asked him whether he had any other com¬ 
mands to lay upon us, and whether he thought our commodities 
fitting to be shewn to the King. He answered that we might 
go to Golkonda, and that he would write to his son in our 
behalf, and that his letter would be there sooner than we. And 
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chapter vii- in order to ottr journey, lie ordered us sixteen horsemen to eon* 

Places of . 

interest, vey us, and to provide us necessaries upon the road. ” 

GoIJionda. 

The traveller Thevenot, who visited Golkonda some years after 
these events, says that Mir Jumla had twenty maunds’ weight of 
diamonds, all of which he got by plunder in the Karnatik. The 
French physician Bernier, who travelled in India during the 
reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, speaks of Mir Jumla as 
“ a man of almost unimaginable capacity.” As mentioned above, 
after the submission of the Golkonda king, Mir Jumla joined the 
Moguls, and amongst other valuable presents for the emperor he 

K»h-i-Nur. is said to have taken with him the famous Koh-i-Nur diamond, 
which is now amongst the British crown jewels. 

Ab m^ Kutab Sultan Abdulla died on Sunday the 3rd of Moharram 1083 A.H. 

(A.H. 1672). He lived to the age of 60, and reigned 48 years. 
His mother, Haiyat Bakhsh Begam, the daughter of Mahomed 
Kuli Kutub Shah, died two years and four months previous 
to him. 

Sultan Abdulla was just, brave, and liberal. He was a 
zealous patron of science, art, and literature, and during his 
reign Golkonda was a rendezvous of learned and accomplished 
men from all parts of India. The Burhani Kati, a celebrated 
Persian lexicon, was published in his time, and was dedicated 
to him. Shaikh Mahomed bin Khatum, one of the most illustri¬ 
ous literary men of the age, was raised to high rank and treated 
with distinguished regard by this enlightened monarch. The 
king founded many schools and colleges for the education and 
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improvement of his subjects. Abdulla Kutub Shah was succeed chapter vrr. 
ed by his nephew Abu-l-Hassan (Tanah Shah), who had married interest* 

Golkonda. 

the king’s daughter. (ffiS). 

Abu-l-Hassan, being a man of indolent habits, passed most of 
his time in the pursuit of pleasure, leaving the control and 
management of the State to his Hindu minister Madanna. All 
the chief offices of the State were filled by the minister’s prottigfo, 
to the exclusion of the Mahomedans, who were very greatly dis¬ 
contented in consequence. Whilst such was the internal state of 
affairs, Aurangzeb invaded the Dekhan, and first of all directed 
his attention to the conquest of Bijapur, the fulfilment of which 
he entrusted to his son Prince Mahomed Azam. As the entire 
subjugation of Bijapur was an undertaking requiring some time, 
he himself removed from Aurangabad to Ahmadnagar, and 
thence to Sholapur, where he pitched his camp. Here a letter 
written by Abu-l-Hassan to his envoy with the emperor’s army 
fell into Aurangzeb’s hands. The letter stated that Abu-l-Hassan 
had always professed his loyalty and devotion to the emperor, 
but that since the latter had laid siege to Bijapur, Bambhaji would 
proceed to the assistance of Bijapur with a large contingent, and 
that Abu-l-Hassan himself would despatch a force of 40,000 
horse to oppose the invaders. The letter concluded by saying 
that Abu-l-Hassan would like to see in how many directions the 
imperial army would be able to fight and to hold its ovfn. In¬ 
censed at the language of the letter, the emperor is said to have 
exclaimed that he had postponed punishing Abu-l-Hassan, whom 
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Chapter vii. lie contemptuously designated the “ poultry-seller,” the “ inon- 

p int°ere 3 fc f key-trainer,” and the “ tiger-exhibitor,” for his misconduct so 

Goikcmda. ^ ag coc k } ia( l taken to crowing no time was to be 

lost in wringing his neck.” In spite of the delay, therefore, that 
would occur in the conquest of Bijapur, he despatched Shah 

■ 

Alam and Khan Jahan at the head of a considerable force to 
bring Abu-l-Hassan to his senses. 

invasion ot Several engagements were fought in which the Kutub Shahi 

the Golkonda 

Dominions. f orceg were v i ctor i ou s } and they would doubtless have eventually 
driven Aurangzeb’s forces out of the Golkonda dominions but for 
the treachery of Abu-l-Hassan’s general, who temporised with the 
enemy until the arrival of reinforcements. The Golkonda troops 
then fell back upon the capital. The king, convinced of the 
treason of his commander, endeavoured to make him prisoner, 
but he escaped and joined the imperialists, with whom he 
marched on the capital, which was sacked, the king flying to 
Golkonda. Peace was concluded by the payment of the arrears 
of tribute and the presentation of valuable jewels to the em¬ 
peror’s son. Next year, however, Aurangzeb having subdued 
Bijapur inarched to ICulbarga and thence to Golkonda. 

The native historians say that when Aurangzeb arrived in 
the vicinity of Golkonda the king felt that the time of his fell 
was near ; u but he sent a letter to Aurangzeb, renewing 
his protestations of obedience, and reiterating his claims 

Awangvov. to forgiveness. Aurangzeb wrote a reply, .the gist of 
which was as follows : ‘ The evil deeds of this wicked 
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man pass beyond the bounds of writing ; but by mentioning one chapter txi> 
out of a hundred, and a little out of much, some conception of interest: 

i r 7TT 1*1 •Pi* 1 Golkonda. 

them may be formed, r irst, placing the rems of authority and 

11 assan. 

government in the hand of vile tyrannical infidels ; oppressing 
and afflicting the Saiyids, Shaikhs, and other holy men ; openly 
giving himself up to excessive debauchery and depravity ; 
indulging in drunkenness and wickedness night and day ; 
making no distinction between infidelity and Islam, tyranny 
and justice, depravity and devotion ; waging obstinate war in 
defence of infidels ; want of obedience to the Divine commands 
and prohibitions, especially to that command which forbids 
assistance to an enemy’s country, the disregarding of which 
had cast a censure upon the Holy Book in the sight both of 
God and man. Letters full of friendly advice and warning 
upon these points had been repeatedly written, and had been 
sent by the hands of discreet men. No attention had been 
paid to them ; moreover it had lately became known that a 
lac of pagodas had been sent to the wicked Sarabha. That in 
this insolence and intoxication and worthlessness no regard 
had been paid to the infamy of his deeds, and no hope shown 
of deliverance in this world or in the next.” 

Abu-1-Hassan, seeing that there was no longer any hope for ^"kouSS 0 

•nr U«M). 

him, sent forth his forces, under the command of his best officers, 
to meet Aurangzeb, urging them to fight valiantly, and to en¬ 
deavour to make Aurangzeb prisoner. The following account 
of the siege is quoted from the Mantaku-l-Labab of Khafi 
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chap to vii. Khan:— tl Day by day and week by week, the approaches were 
interest! pushed forward under the direction of Ghaziu-d -Din Firoz 

Gtolkonda. _ 

T of aSkondf Jung, bat they were encountered with great daring by the 
} ' besieged under the command of Shaikh Nizam, Mustafa Khan 
Lari, otherwise called Abdu-r-Razzak, and others. The fighting 
was desperate and many were killed on both sides. After one 
sharp encounter, in which a sally of the garrison was driven 
back with loss, Shaikh Minhaj, Shaikh Nizam, and others 
deserted Abu-l-IIassan, and came over to the besiegers, when 
Aurangzeb granted to them suitable mansabs and titles. 
Muhammad Ibrahim, who was the first to quit the way of error 
and to enter upon the royal road of rectitude, received a 
mansab of 7,000 and 6,000 horse, with the title of Mahabat 
Khan. He exerted himself above ail others in endea¬ 
vouring to reduce the fortress. Shaikh Nizam received a 
mansab of 6,000 and 5,000 horse with the title of 
Takarrub Khan. Of all the nobles of Abu-l-Hassan, the 
one who never forsook him until the fall of the place, and who 
throughout exerted himself in an inconceivable manner, was 
Mustafa Khan Lari, or, as he was also called, Abdu-r-Razzak. 

“ The siege was protracted for a long time, and from the im¬ 
mense'stores of ammunition in the fortress an unintermitting 
discharge was kept up night and day from the gates, and 
towers, and walls, of cannon-balls, bullets, rockets and other 
fiery missiles. The smoke arising from the constant firing 
removed the distinction of day and night, and no day passed 
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without the besiegers suffering a loss in killed and wounded, chapter vii 
The assailants exerted themselves vigorously, ? 0 interest 

Golkouda, 

And so m the course of a month and some days the lines were T t §!®5 0 ^| 9 
carried up to the very edge of the ditch, and orders were issued 
for filling it up. It is said that Aurangzeb himself, after 
observing the rite of purification, sewed the seams of the first 
cotton bag to be filled with earth and thrown into the 
moat. High mounds were raised, and heavy guns were 
placed upon them and pointed against the fortress. Their 
heavy fire greatly harassed the defeuders. The scarcity 
and dearness of grain and fodder (within the city) was 
extreme, so that many men of wealth were disheartened; 
who then can describe the position of the poor and 
needy? Throughout the Dekhan in the early part of this 
year there was a scarcity of rain when the jowar and bajra came 
into ear, so they dried up and perished. The productions of 
the autumn harvest are the main support of the people of the 
Dekhan. Rice is the principal food of the people of Haidarabad, 
and the cultivation of this had been stopped by war and by 
scarcity of rain. The Dekhanis and the forces of the hell-dog 
Sambha had come to the assistance of Haidarabad, and hovering 
round the imperial forces they cut off the supplies of grain. 
Pestilence broke out and carried off many men. Thus great 
numbers of men were lost. Others, unable to bear the pangs 
of hunger and wretchedness, went over to Abu-1-Hassan, and 
some treacherously rendered aid to the besieged. 
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ohaptor vii. “ When the siege had been carried on for some time, Aurang- 
intoest' zeb recalled Prince Muhammad Azam, whom, in consequence of 

Cfolkoiiria. 

™&iikon/» e the unfaithfulness of Prince Shah Alam, he had sent to settle the 
} country round Ujjain and Akbarabad, and who had got as far as 
Burhaupur. He also summoned Ruhullah Khan, an experienced 
and highly trusted nobleman, from Bijapur. Soon after the 
Prince’s arrival the dearness of grain passed all bounds. In the 
middle of Rajah, when the siege had lasted three months, it was 
resolved to make an attempt to take the place by surprise at 
night, by means of scaling ladders and ropes. A few brave men 
succeeded in ascending the ramparts, but the barking of 
a dog gave the alarm, and the defenders rushed to the walls and 
soon despatched those who had gained , the top. They also 
threw down the ladders, and so made an end of those who were 
mounting. Others opened fire. When the leaders of the storm¬ 
ing party gained the summit of the ramparts, one of Au- 
rangzeb’s servants ran off to report their success, without wait¬ 
ing to see the result of the enterprise. Aurangzeb on receiving 
his report ordered the drums of victory to be beaten, and 
ordered out his royal equipage and state dress. Next day 
spies reported that Abu-l-Hassan gave the dog a gold collar, a 
plated chain, &c., and directed that the dog should be kept 
chained near to himself. 

“ In the middle of Shaban a heavy rain fell for three 
days, which was the cause of very great distress to the 
besiegers, and destroyed many of their works. The enemy 
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also took courage, and made a sally .in great force, in which chapter vh 

' j 1 Pin -3 1 

they did great damage, and killed many men. and took some interest, 
prisoners. Abu-l-Hassan treated his prisoners with hospitality <j[. olko'u<3» 
and honour. He took Sarbarah Khan to his gianaries a. id 
magazines and showed him his stores of corn and heaps ot 
treasure. Ho then wrote a letter to Aurangzeb, offering 
to present a kror of rupees and also to pay a kror of rupees 
for each time that Aurangzeb had besieged the place ; so that 
any further slaughter of Musulmans might be prevented. If his 
proposals were not accepted, he offered to supply five or six 
hundred thousand maunds of grain for the troops. When these 
proposals were reported to Aurangzeb, he said, ‘ If Abud- 
Hassan does not repudiate my authority, he must come to me 
with clasped hands, or he must be brought bound before me. 

I will then consider what consideration I can show him.' He 
then issued orders to the officials of Benr for the preparation of 
50,000 bags of cotton and for other materials for carrying on 
the siege and filling up the moat. 

“ On the 19th Shaban it was reported that a triple mine 
had been driven under the bastions of the fortress, and 
charged with gunpowder. Orders were then given that a 
force should be collected in the lines as if about to make 
• an attack upon the undermined work, so that the enemy 
might observe this, and assemble there. The mines were 
then to be fired. Abdu-r-Razzak Lari and others of the besieged, 
having observed these proceedings, commenced counter- 
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Chapter vii. mining. They pushed their work with such skill and actf- 
m<we 3 t° f vity that they drew the powder and match from one mine. 

Goikouda. 

and poured water into the other two. The imperial troops 
collected for the assault, and raised their cries ; and the 
gunners watched the ramparts for the proper moment for 
firing the mine. When the signal was given, one mine 
exploded, but as part of the powder had been extracted,, 
and of the remaining part that which lay nearest to the 
fortress was wet, the blowing up of the bastion did more 
injury to the besiegers than the besieged. The garrison then 
sallied forth, and occupied the trenches, killing all whom they 
found alive in them. After a severe struggle, in which many 
men fell on both sides, the trenches were recovered. The 
second mine was exploded, and thousands of stones, great and 
small, were hurled into the air, but, as in the former case, they 
fell upon the heads of the besiegers, and great numbers were 
killed and wounded. Great wailings and complaints arose from 
the troops engaged in the siege. The cannonade recommenced 
on both sides, and many more of the besiegers fell. Although 
Firoz Jung exerted himself most strenuously, he made no 
impression upon the place. 

“ The long delay kindled the anger of Aurangzeb. He 
called his chiefs and officers together, and placing himself 
about a gun-shot distance from the walls he ordered an 
assault to be made under his own eyes. Prodigies of valour 
were exhibited, but a storm of wind and rain arose, and 
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obstructed the progress of the assailants, and they were chapter vii. 
forced to fall back drenched with rain. The garrison again Threat 

Golkonda. 

made a sally, took possession of the trenches, spiked the heavy T1 "' 06«)? 1986t 
guns, on the mounting of which immense money and labour 
had been expended, and carried away all that was portable. 

They pulled out of the moat the logs of wood and the many 
thousands of bags which had been used to fill it up, and used 
them to repair the breaches made by the mines. It was after¬ 
wards determined that the third mine should be sprung in the 
presence of Aurangzeb. But although fire was applied 
nothing resulted. An examination as to the cause was insti¬ 
tuted, but nothing was discovered until it was learnt from spies 
that the enemy had cleared out the powder and cut the match. 

Firoz Jung had received two arrow wounds. The command of 
the army was then given to Prince Muhammad Azam. Several of 
the officers of Abu-l-Hassan had come over to the side of Aurang¬ 
zeb, and had received suitable titles, mansabs, and presents. 

Shaikh Minhaj, having heard, of this, was about to desert, but 
Abu-l-Hassau placed him in confinement, and seized his house. 

Of all his nobles none remained faithful to Abu-l-Hassan but Abdu- 
r-Razzak Lari, who had received the title of Mustafa Khan, and 
Abdullah Khan Pani Afghan. At the end of Shaban the siege 
had lasted eight months and Abu-l-Hassan’s men still worked 
indefatigably. Aurangzeb frequently communicated with Abdu- 
r-Razzak Lari, and promised him a mansabof six thousand, with 
six thousand horse, and other regal favours. But that ungracious 
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chapter vn. faithful fellow, taking no heed of his own interest and life, in the 
interest, most insolent manner exhibited the emperor’s letter to the men 

Golkotula 

* n hi® bastion, and tore it to pieces in their presence, and he sent 
a message by the spy who had brought it to say that he would 
fight to the death like the horsemen who fought with Imam 
Husain at Kerbella. 

“ The besiegers continued to show great resolution in pushing 
on the siege. They cast into the ditches thousands of 
bags filled , with dirt and rubbish, and thousands of carcases 
of animals and men who had perished during the operations. 
Several times the valour of the assailants carried them to 
the top of" the walls ; but the watchfulness of the besieged 
frustrated their efforts ; so they threw away their lives in 
vain, and the fortress remained untaken.. Buf the fortune of 
Alamgir at length prevailed, and after a siege' of eight months and 
ten days the place fell into his hands, but by good fortune, not 
by force of sword and spear. 

“At the beginning") of the month Zi-hKa’da at the 
commencement of the thirty-first year of the reign, agreeing 
with 1098 A.H. (September 1687), by the efforts of 
Ituhullah Khan, a negotiation was concluded through 
Bah mast Khan Afghan Pani, with Abdullah Khan, who 
was one of the confidential officers of Abu-l-Hassan and had 
Mi8 e thro»gL es8 charge of the gate called the Kirki (wicket). In the last 

Treachery. 

watch of the night Ruhullah Khan, at a sign from Abdullah, 
entered the fortress by means of ladders. Prince Muhammad 
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Azam, mounted on an elephant, lnd a large force ready to enter Chapter vn 
by the gate. Those who had got in went to the gate, posted their interest 

. , Golkouda, 

men, opened the gate, and raised the cry of victory. The 
shouts and cries, and the groans and lamentations, within and 
without, made Abu-l-Hassan aware that all was over. He went 
into his haram to comfort his women, to ask pardon of them, 
and take leave of them. Then, though his heart was sad, he 
controlled himself, and went to his reception room, and took his 
seat upon the masnad and watched for the coming of his unbid¬ 
den guests. When the time for taking his meal arrived he 
ordered the food to be served up. As Ruhullah Khan and 
others arrived, he saluted them all, and never for a moment 
lost his dignity. With perfect self-control he received them 
with courtesy, and spoke to them with warmth and elegance. 
Abu-l-Hassan called for his horse and accompanied the Amirs, am-mimsm 

A J and hid Captors, 

carrying a great wealth of pearls upon his neck. When he 
was introduced into the presence of Prince Muhammad Azam 
Shah, he took off his necklace of pearls and presented it to 
the Prince in a most graceful way. The Prince took it, and 
placing his hand upon his back he did what he could to console 
and encourage him. He then conducted him to the presence 
of Aurangzeb, who also received him very courteously.” 

The property of Abu-l-Hassan which fall into Aurangzeb’s Tho Golkow’a 

0 Klnj ^Treasure** 

hands after the capture of Golkonda' included 8,51,000 buns, 
2,00,50,000 rupees, besides jewellery, ornaments, and plate of 
much value. 
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chapter viL Aurangzeb having settled the country about Haidarabad, and 
interest, placed the garrison of Golkonda under the governor of Haidara- 

Golkonda. 

bad, went to Bidar at the close of 1687. Thence he proceeded 
^afarabad, where he parted company with Abu-1 -Hassan, who 
was sent for confinement in the fort of Daulatabad. Stringent 
orders were given, however, that the king should be honourably 
treated, and liberally supplied with food, clothing, and perfumes. 
Abu-l-IIassan lived at Daulatabad as a prisoner for fourteen 
years, dying in 1701. He was buried near the tomb of Saiyad 
Razu at Raoza. During his captivity a son, named Bandi Sultan, 
was born to him, who was subsequently attached to the imperial 
court. The emperor Aurangzeb left Golkonda to his son Khaip 
Baksh, but the prince fought for the crown with his brother 
Bahadur Shah, and was killed in a battle close to Ilaidarabad. 
Golkonda together with Ilaidarabad submitted to the first of 
the Nizams after the battle of Shakar Ivhera iu Berar, in which 
Mubariz Khan, the subadar of Ilaidarabad, was killed, in 1724. 

M. de Thevenot, who was at Golkonda in 1667, during the 
reign of Abdulla Kutub Shah, gives the following interesting 
description of the fort, the king, and his subsequent successor, 
Abu-l-Hassan, and the nobles i — 

d“.( “ The Castle > where the King commonly keeps his Court, is 

Golkonda (1GG7). 

two Leagues irom Bagnagar, it is called Golconda, and the 
Kingdom bears the same name. Kotup-cha the first, gave it that 
name, because after his Usurpation seeking out for a place where 
he might build a strong Castle, the place where the Castle stands 
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was named to him by a Shepbeard, who guided him through a chapter vii. 
Wood to the Hill where the Palace is at present ; and the place invest 
appearing very proper for his desigue, he built the Castle there, 

Description 

and called it Golconda, from the word Golcar, which in the 
Telenghi Language signifies a Shepheard. All the Fields 
about Golconda were then but a Forest which were cleared by 
little and little, and the Wood burnt. This place is to the West 
of Bagnagar ; the Plain that leads to it, as one goes out of the 
Suburbs, affords a most lively sight, to which the prospect of the 
Hill that rises like a Sugar-Loaf in the middle of the Castle, which 
has the King’s Palace all round upon the sides of it, contributes 
much by its natural situation. This Fort is of a large compass, 
and may be called a Town ; the walls of it are built of Stones 
three Foot in length, and as much in breadth, and are surrounded 
with deep Ditches, divided into Tanquies, which are full of fair 
and good Water. But after all, it hath no works of Fortification 
but five round Towers, which (as well as the Walls of the place) 
have a great many Cannon mouuted upon them for their 
defence. Though there be several Gates into this Castle, yet 
two only are kept open, and as we entered, we crossed over a 
Bridge built over a large Tanqui, and then went through a very 
narrow place betwixt two Towers, which turniim and winding, 
leads to a great Gate guarded by Indians sitting on seats of 
Stone, with their Swords by them. They let no Stranger in, if he 
h&ve not a permission from the Governor, or be not acquainted 
with some Officer of the King’s. Besides the King’s Palace, 
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•Chapter VII. there is no good building in the Castle, unless it be some officers 
interest,, lodgings ; but the place is great, and well situated for good Air, 
»nd : a lovely prospect ; and a Flemish Chirurgeon who is in the 

(1007). t 

King’s service, told me that the Chamber, where he waited on the 
King, hath a Kiocli, from whence one may discover not only 
all the Castle and Country about, but also all Bagnagar, and 
that one must pass through twelve Gates before one comes to the 
Apartment of the Prince. Most part of the Officers, lodge in 
the Castle, which hath several good Bazars, where all things 
necessary (especially for life) may be had, and all the Omras, 
and other great Lords have houses there, besides those they 
have at Bagnagar. 

Bezoara. The King hath store of excellent Bezoars. The Mountains 
where the Goats feed that produce them, are to the ISTorth- 
East of the Castle, seven or eight days Journey from Bagnagar : 
they are commonly sold for forty Crowns the pound 
weight. The long are the best. They find of them in some 
Cows, which are much bigger than those of Goats, but of far 
less value, and those which of all others are most esteemed, 
are got out of a kiud of Apes that are somewhat rare, and 
these Bezoars are small and long. 

ottimKing of “The King that Reigns is a Chiai by Religion, that’s to say, of 

Golcondn that 

reigus 0607 ). Kec t of the Persians; he is the seventh since the Usurpation 
made upon the Successour of Chaajem King of Decan, and he 
is called Abdulla Cotup-cha. I have already observed, that 
the name of all the Kings of Golkonda is Cotup-cha, as 
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Edel-cha is the name of the Kings of Viziapour. This King 
is the son of a Bramen Lady, who hath had other Princes 
also by the late King her Husband, and was very witty. 
He was but fifteen years of Age when his father (who left 
the Crown to his Eldest Son) died ; but the Eldest being less 
beloved of the Queen than Abdulla his younger Brother, he was 
clapt up in Prison, and Abdulla placed upon the Throne. He 
continued in Prison until the year One thousand six hundred 
fifty eight; when Aurari-Zeb coming into the Kingdom with an 
Army, the captive Prince had the boldness to send word to the 
King, that if he pleased to give him the command of his Forces, 
he would meet the Mogul and fight him. The King was startled 
at that bold proposal, and was so far from granting him 
what he demanded, that he caused him to be poysoned. 
The King of Golconda pays above Five hundred thousand 
Souldiers ; and that makes the Riches of the Omras, because he 
who has Pay for a thousand Men, entertains but Five hundred, 
and so do the rest proportionably. Fie allows a Trooper (who 
ought to be either a Mogul or Persian) ten Chequius a month, 
and for that Pay, he ought to keep two Horses and four or five 
Servants. A Foot-Soldier (of these Nations) hath five Chequins, 
and ought to entertain two Servants, and carry a Musket. He 
gives not the Indians (his own Subjects) above two or three 
Rupees a month, and these carry only the Lance and Pike. 
Seeing the late King gave his Souldiers better Pay than this does, 
he was far better served. He entertained always strong Army, 
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chapter vn. and the number of Men he payed was always compleat. By 

Places of 

interest, that means he easily hindred the Great Mogul from attempting 

Descrip ion <iny thing against him. and was not tributary to him as his Son 

u«67; v " 

is. Heretofore the King went over now and then to his Palace 
of Bagnagar, but he hath not been there this eight years ; since 
Auran-Zeb (who was then but Governour of a Province) surprized 
him in it, having marched his Forces with so great diligence, 
^Mo|uh nd they were at, the Gates of Bagnagar, before the'King had 
any News that they were marched from Aurangabad, so that* 
he easily made himself Master of the Town: Nevertheless, the 
King in disguise, escaped by a private door, and retreated to 
the Fort of Golconda. The Mogul plundered the Town and 
Palace, carrying away all the Riches, even to the Plates of Gold 
wherewith the Floors of the King’s apartment were covered. 
The Queen-Mother (at length) had the Art to appease the 
Conquerour ; she treated with him in name of the King and 
granted him one of his Daughters in Marriage for his Son, with 
promise that he should leave the Kingdom to him, if he had no 
Male issue, and he hath none. Had it not been for that Ac¬ 
commodation, he was upon the point of losing his Kingdom, and 
perhaps his life too. Since that time he is apprehensive of 
every thing ; and next to the Queen-Mother, he trusts no body 
but Sidy Mezafer (bis favorite) and the Bramens, because that 
Queen is of the Bramen Caste, and continually surrounded by 
them. The King knows of nothing but by them, and there are 
some appoin ted to hearken to what the Vizier himself and other 
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Officers have to say to the King ; hut his fear is much encreased chapter vii. 

since the Great Mogul hath been in War with the King of inSt 

Viziapour, vyhom in the beginning he assisted with Two hundred Description 

thousand Men, commanded by an Eunuch, who was almost as 

soon recalled as sent, upon the complaints made by the Mogul s 

Embassadour at Golconda. The King (to excuse himself) said, 

that that Army was sent without his knowledge, and he is still 

in great apprehension of having the Moguls upon his back, if 

they succeed against the King of Viziapour, who hath hitherto 

defended himself very bravely. This shews the weakness of 

that King; he dares not put to death his Omras, even when they 

deserve it; and if he find them of any Crime, he condemns 

them only to pay a Fine ; and takes the Money. Nay, the 

Dutch begin to insult over him, and it is not long since they 

obliged him to abandon to them an English Ship, which they 

had seized in the Road of Masulipatan, though lie had under* 

taken to protect her. There is a Prince also at his Court, who Pria c ^ dn ' 1 ' 

begins to create him a great deal of trouble, and it is he whom 

they call the King’s little Son-in-law, who hath married the third 

of the Princesses his Daughters, because he is of the Blood 

Royal. He pretends to the Crown, what promise soever hath 

been made to the Great Mogul; he makes himself to be served 

as the King himself is, who hitherto loved him very tenderly; 

but at present he is jealous of that Son-in-law as well as of the 

rest, and fancies that he intends to destroy him, that he himself 

may Reign, tho’ he be reckoned a Man of great integrity. 
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“ There was in Goleonda a Moorish Santo that lived near the 
Interest. Carvansery of Nunet-Ullah, who was held in great veneration by 
ThtvSv t j ie Mahometans ; the House he lived in was built for him by a 
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; lsh great Omra, but be kept his Windows shut all day, and never 
opened them till towards the Evening, to give his Benedictions 
to a great many People who asked them with cries, prostrating 
themselves, and kissing the ground in his presence. Most part 
of the Omras visited that Cheat every evening, and when he 
went abroad (which, happened seldom) he went in a Palincpiin, 
where he shewed himself stark naked after the Indian fashion 
and the People reverenced him as a Saint. The great Lords made 
him Presents, and in the Court of his House he had an Elephant 
chained, which was given him by a great Omra. Whilst I was 
on my Journey to Carnates, the King’s little Son-in-law gave to 
this Santo a great many Jewels belonging to the Princess 
his Wife, Daughter to the King ; and since no Man knew the 
motive of so great a Present, which perhaps was only some 
superstitious Devotion ; it was presently given out that it was 
to raise Forces against the King, that with the concurrence of 
the Santo he might invade the Crown. Whether that report 
was true or false, it is certain that the King sent to the Santo’s 
House, to fetch from thence his Daughter’s Jewels and the 
Elephant, and ordered him to depart ont of the Kingdom. The 
King’s eldest Daughter was married to the Kinsman of a Cheik 
of Mecka; the second married Mahmoud, eldest son to 
Auran-Zeb, for the Reasons I mentioned already ; and the third 
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is Wife to the little Son-in-law Mirza Abdnl-Cossin, who has chapter vn. 
Male-Children by her; and they say, the fourth is designed for 
the Kiug of Viziapour. The King of Golconda has vast 
Revenues ; he is proprietory of all the Lands in his Kingdom, 
which he Rents out to those who offer most, except such as he 
gratifies his particular Friends with, to whom he gives the use 
of them, for a certain time. The Customs of Merchants’ Goods 
that Pass through his Country, and of the Ports of Masulipatan 
and Madrespatan yield him much, and there is hardly any sort 
of Provisions in his Kingdom, from which he hath not consi¬ 
derable dues. 

“ The Diamond-Mines pay him likewise a great Revenue, and n,™ona Minos 
all they whom he allows to digg in ; those that are towards 
Masulipatan pay him a Pagod every Hour they work there, 
whether they find any Diamonds or not. His chief Mines 
are in Carnates in diverse places towards Viziapour and he hath 
Six thousand Men con tinually at Work there, who daily find near 
three Pound weight, and nobody diggs there but for the 
King. This Prince wears on the Crown of his head, a ArichJowei 

^ of the King of 

Jewel almost a Foot long, which is said to be of an in- Golktmila ' 
estimable value ; it is a Rose of great Diamonds, three or 
four Inches diameter ; in the top of that Rose, there is a 
little Crown, out of which issues a Branch fashioned like a 
Palm-Tree Branch, but is round ; and that Palm-Branch (which 
is crooked at the top) is a good Inch in diameter, and about 
half a Foot long ; it is made up of several Sprigs, which are (as 
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it were) the leaves of it, and each of which have at their end a 
lovely long Pearl shaped like a Pear ; at the Foot of this Posie, 
there are two Bands of Gold in fashion of Table-bracelets, in 
which are enchased large Diamonds set round with Rubies, 
which with great Pearls that hang dangling on all sides, make 
an exceeding rare shew ; and these Bands have clasps of 
Diamonds to fasten the Jewels to the head : In short, that 
King hath many other considerable pieces of great value in his 
Treasury, and it is not to be doubted, but that he surpasses all the 
Kings of the Indies in Precious Stones ; and that if there were 
Merchants, who would give him their worth, he would have 
prodigious sums of Money. 

“ The Omras are the Lords of the Kingdom, who 
are (for the most part) Persians, or the sons of Persians ; 
they are all rich, for they not only have great Pay yearly 
of the King for their Offices, but they make extream 
advantage also by the Souldiers, scarcely paying one half of the 
number they are obliged to entertain ; besides that, they have 
gratifications from the King, of Lands and Villages, whereof he 
allows them the use, where they commit extraordinary exactions 
by the Bramens who axe their Farmers. These Omras general¬ 
ly make a very handsome Figure ; when they go through the 
Town, an Elephant or two goes before them, on which three 
Men carrying Banners are mounted ; fifty or sixty Troopers 
■well cloathed, and riding on Persian or Tartarian Horses, 
with Bows and Arrows, Swords, by their sides and Bucklers 
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On their backs, follow them at some distance ; and after chaptervix. 
these come other Men on Horse-back, sounding Trumpets, interest 

Golkondo. 

and playing on Fifes. After them comes the Omra on ’’SS 

of tlie Omras 

Horse-back, with thirty or forty Foot-men about him, “Sy? 
some making way, others carrying Lances, and some with 
fine Napkins driving away the Flies. One of them holds the 
TJmbrello over his Master’s head, another carries the Tobacco- 
Pipe, and others Pots full of Water in hanging Cages of 
Canes. The Palin quin carried by four Mon, comes next 
with two other Porters for change ; and. all this pomp is 
brought up by a Camel or two, with men beating of Timbals 
on their backs. When the Omra pleases, he takes his Pa- 
linquin, and then his Horse is led by him. The Palinquin 
is sometimes covered with Silver, and its Canes are Bamboos 
tipt with Silver at both ends ; the Lord is to be seen lying 
in it, bolding flowers in his hand, smoking Tobaco, or else 
chewing Betle and Araca, shewing by that soft and effemi¬ 
nate posture a most supine dissoluteness. All (who have 
any considerable pay, whether Moors or Gentiles) imitate 
the Gentiles, and are carried through the Town in Palinquins 
well attended ; and the Dutch Interpreter at Bagnagar (who 
is a Gentile,) goes at present with such an equipage, save 
only that instead of Camels, he hath a Chariot ; but (at 
least) there is not a Cavalier, but hath his Umbrello-bearer, 
his two Fly-drivers, and his Cup-bearer. 

“ The Betle (which these Gentlemen chew in their Palinquin) 
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Chapter vii, is a Leaf not unlike to an Orange-Tree Leaf, though it be not 

interest* so broad ; the Stock of it being weak, it is commonly planted near 

Golkundn. 

Description the Araca-Tree, to which it clings ; and indeed, the Indians never 

(laefj. _ 

ThaBoti®, take Betle without an Araca-Nut, and they are folded together. 
The Araca is very high, and much like to an ordinary Palm-Tree ; 
it carries its Nuts in clusters, and they are as big as Dates, and 
insipid. The Betle and Araca keep all the Indians in counten¬ 
ance, and they use it in Streets and everywhere. They pre¬ 
tend that it is an excellent thing for the Stomach, and for the 
Sweetness of Breath. All that are called Omras at Golconda 
have not the ability of those whose train and equipage I 
have now observed; there are those who being not so rich, 
proportion their Train to their Revenue ; besides, the quality of 
Orara is become so common, and so much liberty allowed to 
take that Title, that the Indians who guard the Castle and the 
outside of the King’s Palace, to the number of a thousand, 
must needs be called Omras also, though their Pay be no more 
than about a Crown a Month. But in short, some of the great 
Omras are exceeding rich. There was the Omra, or rather the 
Emir Gemlaor Emir-Gemla, the son of an Oylman of Ispahan, who had the 

Mir Gemla. 

wealth of a Prince. He left the Service of the King of Golconda, 
went over to the Mogul, and died Governor of Bengala. It is 
well known, that he had a design to make himself King of 
Bengala, where he was very powerful, and that he only waited 
for a favorable occasion to get his Son from the Court of the 
Great Mogul, where he was detained as an hostage. He had 
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twenty Mans Weight of Diamonds, which make Four hundred chapter vrn 
and eight Pounds of Hollands weight ; and all this Wealth he Interest. 

Goikonda. 

got by the Plunder he formerly made in Carnates, when he Description 

° (ltiui;. 

was at the head of the Army of the King of Golconda, at the 
time when that King (in conjunction with the King of Viziapour) 
made War against the King of Bisnagar. This General took a 
great many places there in a short.time, but the Fort of 
Guendicot standing upon the top of an inaccessible Rock, put suenaioot. 
a full stop to his Conquests. The Town is upon the side of the 
Hill ; one must in a manner crawl up to come to it; and there 
is no way to enter it but by one narrow Path. Mir-Gemla 
being unable to force it, made use of his Cunning and Money, 
and so managed those [whom the Naique sent to him to 
negotiate a Peace,] that he wheedled out the Governour, 
under pretext of entering into a League with him for 
great Designs ; but no sooner was he come to the place 
of meeting, but the Omra made sure of his Person, con¬ 
trary to the Promise he had given, and kept him constantly 
with him till he put him in possession of Guendicot. This 
place is within ten days journey of St. Thomas, upon the main 
Land. 

“ Vines are plentiful there, and the Grapes are ripe in Grapes. 
January, though there be some that are not gathered, but in 
February, March or April, according as the Vines are exposed to 
the heat; they make White-wine of them. When the Grapes are 
gathered, they prune the Vines, and about Midsummer they yield 
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Chapter vil Verjuice. In this Country also they have two Crops a year 

FIilC63 Of 

interest, of Rice, and many other Grains.” 

°Presenttime ) 0 TlIE PRESENT CONDITION OF GOLKONDA. —The fort of Gob 
konda is surrounded by a strongly built crenellated stone wall 
or curtain a little over three miles in circumference, having high 
bastions eighty-seven in number at the angles, on which there 
are still some of the old Rutub Shahi guns, some with their 
breaches blown out, others with iron rods thrust into them by 
the emperor Aurangzeb’s orders to render them useless. None 
of these pieces of ordnance with the exception of five or six 
have inscriptions; the Persian couplets on some of the latter 
were engraved by order of the victorious emperor after the cap¬ 
ture of the fort in 1687. Some of the guns are fine specimens 
of medimval artillery, being constructed of bars of metal welded 
together and clasped with iron bands. The moat which sur¬ 
rounds the outer wall is choked up with rubbish in many places. 
The bastions, semicircular in shape, are built of solid blocks of 
granite firmly cemented together, and sometimes bound with 
iron clamps. Many of the blocks must weigh considerably over 
a ton. The average height of the bastions is from 50 to 60 
feet. The walls are also built of the same material and are of 
great thickness. The fort originally had eight gates, but of 
these four only are now in use, namely, the Banjara, 
Fateh (so called from the fact that it was here Mahomed 
Muazzim, Aurangzeb’s son, entered at the head of his troops), 
the Mecca and Jamali. The remaining four are no longer 
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in use, and most of them are blocked up. When the first of the chapter vn. 

Places of 

Nizams took possession of the place lie added a new wall to tlie 
fortifications on the east, so as to include a small hill formerly Conaitionof 

tho For tress. 

situated outside the fort walls, from which it would have been 
difficult to dislodge an enemy that had occupied the position. 

{ The large sheet of water in front of this portion of the fort is 
■ styled the Nizam Sagar tank. 

The Banjara gate, which now forms one of the chief Bai1jara Gate - 
entrances to the fort, is a massive structure of granite some 
50 feet high, with platforms and chambers on either side 
for the guard, and a pair of high teakwood gates studded 
with iron wrought into various fanciful devices, and huge 
sharp-pointed iron knobs which were intended to prevent 
elephants from battering them in. The road from here passes 
straight through the fort to the gate on the west side. The 
northern portion of the ground enclosed by the wall has very 
few ruins upon it, although it was at one time most thickly 
populated ; indeed the ground inside the walls is said to have 
been so valuable that it used to sell for one ashrafi (20 Rs.) 
per yard. The eastern and southern portions are strewn with 
the ruins of palaces, mosques and the dwelling-houses of the 
nobles and retainers of the Kutub Shahi kings. A short distance 
from the gate just mentioned is a huge stone cistern, said to have 
been built by Ibrahim Kutub Shah, which is connected with a 
tank some distance off by a line of underground pipes. These, 
however, have long been out of repair, and the cistern now 
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Cha pter vii. contains no water. Beyond the lines of the fort Rissalah (a regi ; - 

Steres° f ment numbering three hundred sowars who garrison the place) 

Golhonda. 

report are the Nav Mahal (nine palaces) of the Nizams. They are 
surrounded by a high wall and stand in the midst of a pleasant 
garden of orange and other fruit trees. The majority of the 
buildings were erected by the first of the Nizams and Nizam 
Ali Khan. The court used frequently to be held here, but the 
present Nizam rarely visits Golkonda, and Avhen he does so 
his stay seldom lasts over a few days. 

Nav Mahai. Beyond the Nav Mahal the ruins thicken. It is, however, 

impossible to identify most of them. There is a lofty 
Makar Khana. granite structure, said to have been used as a. Nakar Khana 
(music room) or Madrissa, which forms the entrance to the 
first line of the Bala Hissar or citadel fortification. A 
jimia Maejid. little to the right of this is the Juma Masjid, a small 
building, the roof of which is supported on five rows of 
arches about twelve feet high. The courtyard is paved with slabs 
of granite. An Arabic inscription over the gateway states that it 
was erected by Ibrahim Kutub Shah in Bijri 977 (A.D. 1569). 
BoiaHissar. The Bala Hissar or citadel is on the summit of the bill’ 
enclosed by the fort walls. Its height above the plain may 
be roughly estimated at about 400 feet. The ground slopes 
gradually upwards, the real ascent to .the summit commencing 
just after leaving the building just mentioned. A little 
Asiwr Khana. distance from it are the ruins of the Ashur Khana, where 
it is said the Langar procession used to form. A short 
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distance beyond is a small garden said to have been planted cha pter vix. 

Places of 

by Tanah Shah (King Abu-1-Hasan). interest. 

Passing from the garden the Bala Hissar gate is reached. It is 
one of the largest in the fort, and has recently beeu put in good 
repair. Over the entrance, as indeed over most of the other gates, 
are figures carved in stone of griffins, lions and other animals. 

Similar carvings are observable in many parts of the fort and 
citadel walls. Adjoining the gateway on the right side are the 
ruins of the quarters of the garrison maintained here in the time 
of the Kutub Shahi monarchs. These appear to have consisted 
of a long series of low arched chambers which extend fox some 
distance up the hill. Opposite the quarters of the garrison is a 
vast upper-storied building of granite called the Si la Ivhana, or sua Khan* 
arms-house, where spare arms and ammunition, &c., were kept. 

From here the ascent to the summit is accomplished by a series 
of roughly paved steps. Halfway up is a large well, from which 
the garrison used to get its water supply. A little beyond it is a 
small masjid said to have built by Ibrahim Kutub. Shah ; it 
bears no date or inscription. 

A short distance from here are the ruins of the Am bar AmtnrKhana. 
Khana, or king’s treasure-house. A block of granite which 
lias fallen from its position over the entrance contains a 
Persian inscription to the effect that it was erected in the 
reign of Abdullah Kutub Shah by the governor of the 
citadel in H. 1052 (A.D.. 1642). Here the last line of wall 
which encircles the citadel is reached. In its construction 
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chapter vii. advantage has been taken of the huge boulders, which 
interest* have in some instances been made the bases of the walls, 

Golkonda. 

The masonry, which is also formed of granite blocks, appears 
to be as stable and firm as when first erected, although it must 
be several hundred years old To the right of the last entrance 
is a bastion on which an old piece of ordnance may be seen. 
Ti.oK.nrt On the summit of the hill formerly stood the king’s 
palace, the ruins of which still form a conspicuous object. 
The front appears to have been occupied by a large courtyard 
surrounded by buildings, very few of which, however, now 
remain. On the west side are the ruins of the palace, the walls 
of which are of great thickness. The building appears to 
have been supported on lofty arches, most of which are still 
standing. In one corner there is a large circular opening, said 
subterranean to be the entrance of a subterranean passage extending to the 

jmsaago. 

Gosha Mahal, three miles distant ; most probably, however, the 
passage, if there is one, extends only as far as the lower fortifi¬ 
cations, with which it probably formed the means of communica¬ 
tion. A stone staircase in the western side of the building leads 
to the roof, which is flat, and is surmounted by a small stone 
iakht or masnad (throne). 

new from .ha The view from here, embracing as it does many miles 

Summit, 

of country, is at all times charming, and well worth the 
rather fatiguing climb from below. To the east lies the 
present capital, Haidarabad, surrounded with gardens from 
amidst which domes and spires shoot up towards the 
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sky ; in the foreground is the beautiful Mir Alam tank ; chapter vxi 
far away to the north-east is the Husain Sagar lake, and Interest* 

Golkonda. 

beyond it the cantonment of Sikandarabad aud the Koh Sheriff V Kjn g ^paiare e 
(MaulAli hill). Below lie the ruins of the once famous 
Kutub Shahi capital, intersected with the massive-looking 
fortifications which gave Aurangzeb much more trouble than he 
anticipated, and which but for treachery within would probably 
have resisted all his efforts. In the lower fort, on the north side, 
there is a deer preserve belonging to H. II. the Nizam, who 
sometimes comes to shoot here. In the plain outside the walls 
of the fort are the remains of two stone platforms with seats, 
from which the kings used to review their troops. A mile to 
the north-west, built upon two eminences, are the Baradari and 
Masjid of Bagmati (after when Haidarabad was first called 
Bhagnagar) and Tara Mati, a favourite mistress of the Kutub 
Shah king Mahomed Kuli. They bear inscriptions stating that 
those who erected them died in H. 1035 (A.D. 1625). Beyond 
the Banjara gate are the massive tombs of all the Golkonda 
kings except the last, Abu-1-Hassan, who became Aurangzeb’s 
prisoner and died in captivity. On all sides rise masses of 
granitic summits and low hills, taking the most fantastic shapes, 
and sometimes appearing, so evenly are some of the stones 
piled on each other, like subsidiary forts erected by the hand 
of man, and not due to the vagaries of nature or other causes.. 

The popular legend as regards the peculiarity of their posi¬ 
tion and appearance is that the Creator after finishing the- 
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chapter vu. construction of the world threw away the surplus material 
here. 

The Kings’ Tombs. —On the plain to the north and east, 
about six hundred yards from the fortress, stand the tombs 
of the Kutub Shahi kings, who reigned here for upwards 
of one hundred and seventy years. Most of them have suffered 
from decay and the hands of iconoclastic visitors, who have 
not scrupled to plunder the enamelled tiles and other architec¬ 
tural adornments which once contributed to place the tombs 
among the best and most remarkable Mahomedan mausolea in 
the Dekhan. Before proceeding to give a description of the 
tombs as they are at present it will be pleasant to have a 
glimpse of them as they were before the Kutub Sbabi line was 
placed amongst tlie kings that had been by the emperor 
Aurangzeb. 

The French traveller M. de Theveuot, who visited Golkonda 
in 1667, during the reign of Abdulla Kutub Shah, gives 
the following account of the kings’ tombs as they were 
twenty years previous to the advent of Aurangzeb and his 
conquering hosts :—“ The Sepulchres of the King who built Gol- 
conda, and of the five Princes who have Reigned after him, are 
about two Musquet-Shot from the Castle. They take up a great 
deal of Ground, because every one of them is in a large Garden. 
The way to go thither is out at the West Gate, and by it not only 
the Bodies of Kings and Princes, but of all that die in the 
Castle are carried out ; and no interest can prevail to have 
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them conveyed out by any other Gate. The Tombs of the six 
Kings are accompanied with those of their Relations, their Wifes 
and chief Eunuchs. Every one of them is in the middle of a 
Garden ; and to go see them, one must ascend by five or six 
steps to a walk built of those Stones, which resemble 
the Theban. The Chappel which contains the Tomb is sur¬ 
rounded by a gallery with open Arches. It is square, and 
raised Six or Seven Fathom high ; it is beautified with many 
Ornaments of Architecture, and covered with a Dome, and 
each of the four corners has a Turret; few people are suffered 
to go in, because these places are accounted Sacred. There are 
Santo’s who keep the entry, and I could not have got in, if 
I had not told them that I was a stranger. The floor is covered 
with a carpet, and on the Tomb there is a Satten Pall with 
white Flowers, that trails upon the Ground. There is a Cloath 
of State of the same Stuff a Fathom high, and all is lighted with 
many Lamps. The Tombs of the Sons and Daughters of the 
King are on the one side, and on the other all that Kings Books, 
on folding seats, which for the most part are Alcorans with their 
Commentaries, and some other Books of the Mahometan 
Religion. The Tombs of the other Kings are like to this, 
save only that the Chappels of some are square in the inside as 
on the outside, and of others built in form of a Cross ; some are 
lined with that lovely Stone I have mentioned, others with 
black Stone, and some others with white, so Varnished as that 
they appear to be Polished Marble, nay, some of them are 
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Chapter vii. lined with Purslane. The Tomb of the King that died last 
inteiBst. is the finest of all, and its Dome is Varnithed over with 

Golfcoiula* 

'fembfosarj. Green. The Tombs of the Princes their Brothers, of 
their other Relations, and of their Wives also, are of the 
same form as their own are, but they are easily to be 
distinguished, because their Domes have not the Crescent 
which is upon the Domes of the Monuments of the Kings. The 
Sepulchres of the chief Eunuchs are low and flat Roofed 
without any Dome, but have each of them their Garden. All 
these Sepulchres are Sanctuaries, and how criminal soever a 
Man may be that can get into them, he is secure. The Gary 
is rung there, as well as in the Castle, and all things are most 
exactly regulated amongst the Officers.” The traveller 
Tavernier, who visited Golkonda some years before his country¬ 
man, wrote : “ At the tombs of the Kings about four in the 
afternoon there is a dole of bread and ‘ pilau’ to all the poor 
that come. If you would see anything that is rare you must 
go to view these tombs upon a festival day, for then from 
morning till night they are hung with rich tapestry.” 

During the long siege of Golkonda in 1687 the tombs and 
the gardens which surrounded them were converted into 
barracks and camping grounds by Aurangzeb’s soldiers. It is 
said that pieces of artillery were also mounted upon them 
wherewith to bombard the fort. The last of the Kutub Shahi 
kings, Abu-l-Hassan, had partly finished the erection of his own 
sepulchre when he was sent off by his imperial captor to end 
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liis days in the fortress of Daulatabad. He died there in 1701, chapter vn ; 
and is the only one of the Kutub Shahis not interred here. His 
unfinished tomb is the furthest from the fort, and is completely £Se 
* n ruins. After the departure of the captive king and his 
conqueror the tombs, neglected and deserted, soon began to 
show signs of decay and ruin. In this condition they remained 
till a few years since, when the late Sir Salar Jung had those 
that were not too much decayed carefully repaired, and replanted 
the gardens which had formerly existed around some of them. 

The late Minister also enclosed seven tombs, which are all built 
within a short distance of each other, with a substantial 
stone wall, and planted the gardens, through which pleasantly 
laid out walks lead to each tomb, with fine shade and fruit 
trees. The tombs standing within this enclosure are those of 
Jamshid Kuli, the second king, who died in 1550, Ilaiyat Baksh 
Begam, the daughter of Ibrahim Kuli Kutub Shah and the wife 
of Sultan Mahomed, the fifth king, and the mother of Sultan 
Abdulla Kutub Shah, the sixth and last but one of the Kutub 
Shahi line. I he date of her death as inscribed on the tomb is 
H. 1027 (A.D. 1617) ; the tombs of Fatima Sultan and Mahomed 
son of Kutub-d-Din Ahmad H. 1021 (A. D. 1612). There are 


also the tombs of two Hindu mistresses of Sultau Ibrahim, in¬ 
scribed with the Hijri date 1037 ( A.D. 1627), and a fine mosque 
and minarets in the Egyptian style. Outside of the walled 
enclosure and garden, to the north is the tomb of Mahomed Kuli 
Kutub Shah, who died in H. 1035 (A.D. 1625). This king 
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Cha pter vii. founded the city of Haidarabad and erected many public 
interest*' edifices and palaces. This is the finest of the tombs, and is one 

Golkondn. . 

*8** hundred and eighty feet high from the basement to the summit of 
‘ the dome, the latter being sixty feet high. Beyond this is the 
tomb of Ibrahim Kuli Kutub Shah, the fourth king, who died 
in II. 988 (A.D. 1580). To the south of it is the tomb of 

•• a v 

Sultan Mahomed Amin, King Ibrahim’s youngest son, who died 
in H. 1004 (A.D. 1595). A short distance from here in a 
northerly direction is the tomb of Kulsurn Begam, and close to 
it is that of the first of the Kutub Shahi kings, Sultan Kuli 
Kutub, who died in H. 950 (A.D. 1543). Between the walled 
enclosure already alluded to and the fort walls is the tomb of 
the sixth king, Sultan Abdulla Kutub Shah, who died in H. 1083 
(A.D. 1672) after a reign of forty-eight years. This is one of 
the finest tombs here, being enriched with very tine carvings 
and minarets at each corner of the platform; close by this is 
the tomb of a daughter of Abud-IIassan. The following 
quotation from a description of the tombs written by Captain 
Burton, the well-known traveller, a few years since, gives an 
admirable idea of their architectural and other details :— 

“ The prevailing style of the Golkonda tomb is a dome standing 
upon an oblong or square, both of grey granite ; the shape of the 
cupola is various, from the orange or rather the onion strangulata 
at the base, which is invariably arabcsqued to the segment of a 
circle either straight with or bulging beyond the square ; the 
finials are of silver, not of gold as in the modern city (Haidara- 
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bad). The parallelogram, single-storied in the smaller chapter V] 

and doubled in the longer mausolea, is either plain above 'interest' 
or capped with floriated crenelles like spear-heads. Many 
bear balustraded balconies of the most complicated patterns. 

The lower portion is invariably an arcade of pointed arches 
resting upon a raised quadrangular terrace of cut stone, which 
is ascended by four flights of steps. The prevailing colour is 
white, in some cases picked out with green. Each large tomb 
has its mosque or musalla (chapel), usually a' hall or a hall- 
porch opening eastward, with a mihrab to the west, and flanked 
by minarets on either side. These towers are also of one 
general type : the cap is a bulb and neck, somewhat like the 
mosque dome in miniature ; the body is a shaft either circular 
or polygonal, with a floriated gallery, single or double ; whilst 
the foot is a pillar of larger dimensions than that above. The 
minarets are either engaged or unattached, and the geueral 
effect is top-heaviness. Many also are toy articles evidently 
never meant for use. 

“ The interiors of the sepulchres are arbitrarily laid out with 
intersecting arches in infinite variety ; and not a few of them 
deserve photographing. Flights of stairs lead up to the unbal- 
conied galleries above, and down to the graves contained in the 
arched and alcoved basements. In the midst lies the occupant 
under a tomb of black marble or greenstone, the fine produce of 
the Krishna river quarries. The shape is oblong and stepped 
with six or eight slabs diminishing above. The top is either 
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chapter vn. bornbe or flat, in which case it is ornamented with a mimic 
milirab (prayer arch), and the sides bear mortuary and devo- 
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tional inscriptions in Naskh and Nasta’alik characters. From 
the four corners of the slab resting upon the base spring feet not 
unlike the claws of an old-fashioned sugar-pot; and one or more 
of the steps bear lines of the horns which distinguish the altars 
of classical Greece and Borne.” 

Haidarabad, also styled Bhagnagar, andFarkhunda Bunyad, 
is the capital of the Dominions. It was founded in 1589 
by Muhammad Kuli, the fourth king of the Kutub Shahi dynasty, 
who ruled at. Golkonda, seven miles west of the city. Golkonda 
had become overcrowded and unhealthy, the water-supply was 
scanty, and in the year above mentioned the Kutub Shahi king 
its foundation; selected the site of the present city, and a large town, styled 
Bhagnagar after one of the king’s Hindu mistresses, speedily 
sprang up. After her death Muhammad Kuli changed the 
name to Haidarabad, although to the present day many natives, 
especially Hindus, style the city Bhagnagar. As regards the 
removal of the seat of government from Golkonda to Haidara¬ 
bad there are no data, but it seems probable that this was accom¬ 
plished towards the close of the sixteenth century. No attempts 
at fortifying the new city were made, Golkonda being still 
looked upon as the citadel of the new town. The treasure of 
•the kings and all important state records remained there. When 
the Moguls began to interfere in the politics of the Dekhan, the 
Kutub Shahis of Haidarabad made a nominal submission to the 
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paramount power and agreed to pay tribute. Haidarabad chapter vii 
continued to prosper 4ntil the restless Aurangzeb found interest 

means to interfere between the King and his Minister Mir 

Jumla in 1656. From that year until the final conquest of 

Golkonda, thirty years afterwards, the Haidarabad rulers Avere Aumnwob 
worried and their dominions ravished by the iconoclastic shabi3 * 

Aurangzeb and his ruthless commanders. The circumstances 
which led to Aurangzeb’s first interference in 1656 are related 
in the historical .description of Golkonda, but the manner 
in which he appeared here is not quite clear. Inayat Khan, 
the author of the ‘ Shah Jahan Namah,’ relates that Aurangzeb 


despatched his son Avith an army and followed him subsequent¬ 
ly, marching from Aurangabad to Haidarabad in eighteen days. 
Haidarabad is said to have been sacked before his arrival, and 
he at once proceeded to besiege Golkonda, whither the king had 
fled for refuge ; the English historians generally follow 
this account, some adding that he set out under the 
pretence of paying a visit to his brother in Bengal, but that 
after marching for some days he altered his destination and 
suddenly appeared before Haidarabad, when the king and his 
subjects thought him well on his way to Bengal. Inayat 
Khan, the author referred to above, was residing at the court 
of Shah Jahan at the time of Aurangzeb’s attack on Hai¬ 
darabad. The French physician Bernier, Avho arrived in India 
just about this period, gives the following curious account of 
the plot between Aurangzeb and Mir Jumla (vide vol. I., 
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“ History of the late Revolution of the Empire of Mogul,” pp. 
38 and 39). After entreating Aurangzeb’s assistance, Mir 
Jumla wrote :—“ You need but take four or five thousand 
horse of the best of your army and to march with expedition 
to Golconda, spreading- a rumour by the way that 'tis an 
Ambassador of Shah Jehan that goes in haste about confidential 
matters to speak to the king at Bagnaguer. The Dabir, who is 
he that is first to be addressed unto to make anything known 
to the king, is allyed to me and is my creature and altogether 
mine. Take care of nothing but to march with expedition, and 
I will so order it that without making you known you shall 
come to the gates of Bagnaguer, and when the king shall come 
out to receive the letters according to custom, you may easily 
seize on him and afterwards of all his family, and do with him 
what shall seem good unto you ; in regard that his house of 
Bagnaguer, where he commonly resides, is unwalled and un¬ 
fortified.” After the receipt of this communication Aurangzeb 
lost no time in marching to Bhagnagar. Mir Jumla kept his 
word, and everything transpired as he had promised. “ The 
king,” says Bernier, “ being advertised of the arrival of this 
pretended Ambassador, came forth into a garden according to 
custom, received him with honour, and having unfortunately 
put himself into the hands of his enemy, ten or twelve slaves, 
Gurgis (Georgians ?), were ready to fall upon and to seize his 
person as had been projected, but that a certain Oomrah 
touched with tenderness could not forbear to cry out, though 
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he was of the party and a creature of Amir, ‘ Doth not your 
Majesty see that this is Aurungzebe ? away, or you are taken 
whereat the king being affrighted, slips away and gets hastily 
on horseback, riding with all his might to the fortress of 
Golconda.” 

The place at which this remarkable occurrence happened 
is believed to be the present Gosha Mahal, about a mile 
to the north of the city, where some of the Nizam’s regular 
troops are now cantoned. Bernier’s description of the event 
appears more likely to be the correct one, as a plot of 
the nature he details would readily commend itself to the mind 
of such a subtle schemer as Aurangzeb. Inayat Khan, more¬ 
over, is incorrect in other particulars. He frequently refers to 
the walls of the city, which he styles Haidarabad, outside the 
walls of which he says the forces of Mahmud Sultan (Aurang- 
zeb’s son) encamped, whereas it is well known that the 
Haidarabad of that day had no walls whatever. After the king’s 
flight to Golkonda the Mogul troops plundered Bhagnagar, and 
subsequently proceeded to besiege the fortress, for a description 
of which see Golkonda. At the conclusion of the siege Aurang- 
zeb’s son Mahmud Sultan was married to a daughter of the 
Kutub Shahi king. After this occurrence Aurangzeb was too 
much occupied in his schemes for the seizure of his father’s 
person and crown to trouble Haidarabad for some..years. In 
1669 the famous Sivaji arrived here after his escape from 
Agra, and, says Khafi Khan (Elliott and Dowson’s History of 
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Cha pter vii. India, page 286), “ He swore to the king, Abdulla Shah, that if 
interest, he would supply hjrfi with forces and the means of conducting- 

Haidarabad. ^ n 

Haidafabad. sieges, he would in a short time wrest all the forts which had 
formerly belonged to the Kutub Shahis from the king of Bija- 
pur. He vowed also that for the remainder of his life he would 
remain the devoted servant and adherent of Abdullah Shah. 1 ' 
The Kutub Shahi king appears to have believed his protesta¬ 
tions, for he supplied him with money and troops, and Sivaj 
recaptured many of the old Kutub Shahi forts, but he retained 
most of them in his own possession, giving only one or two to 
the Kutub Shahi officers who accompanied him. In 1683 
Abu-HIassan, the Kutub Shahi king, appears to have neglected 
or refused to pay his tribute to the emperor, who sent a force 
to Haidarabad under the command of Khan Jahan. The king 
was also accused by the pious Aurangzeb of having “ entrusted 
the government of his kingdom to Madanna and Akana, two 
infidels.” The Kutub Shahi troops marched to meet the 
imperial forces, which were partially defeated in the encounter 
that ensued, and were obliged to entrench themselves and send 
to the emperor for reinforcements. Prince Mu’azzam was 
despatched to the Khan’s assistance, but it is quite probable 
that had the Kutub Shahi commander been faithful he might 
have compelled the imperial forces to surrender before the prince 
came up to their relief; but he waited until the arrival of the 
imperial reinforcements, and then joined them with the majority 
of the troops under his command and marched to Haidarabad. 
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The city was plundered and the king fled to Golkonda, 
The Mahoraedan historians say that property of the value 
of four or fiye crores of rupees was plundered. “ The 
women of the soldiers and of the inhabitants of the city were 
subjected to dishonour, and great disorder and destruction 
prevailed. Many thousand gentlemen, being unable to take 
horse and carry off their property, in the greatest distress 
took the hands of their children and wives, many of 
whom could not even seize a veil or a sheet to cover them, and 
fled to the fortress. Nobles, merchants, and poorer men vied 
with each other as to who, by strength of arm and by expen¬ 
diture of money, should get their families and property into the 
fortress (Golkonda). Before break of day the imperial forces 
attacked the city, and a frightful scene of pluuder and destruc¬ 
tion followed. In every part and road and market there were 
lakhs upon lakhs of money, stuffs, carpets, horses, and elephants 
belonging to Abu-l-Hassan and his nobles. Words cannot ex¬ 
press how many women and children of Mussulmans and 
Hindus were made prisoners, or how many women of high and 
low degree were dishonoured. Carpets of great value, which 
were too heavy to carry, were cut to pieces with swords and 
daggers, and every bit was struggled for.” 

Four years after the sack of Haidarabad the emperor Aurangzeb 
marched to besiege the king in Golkonda. After the capture of 
the fort a small garrison was left at Haidarabad, of which we hear 
nothing more until 1707, when a great battle was fought in the 
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chapter vii. neighbourhood between Aurangzeb’s sons. In 1724 Mubariz 
Interest. Khan, the Subadar of Haidarabad, marched against Nizarrm- 

Haidarabad. 

1-Mulk and fought the battle of Shakar Khera in Berar, in 
which he was killed. Early in the next year the first of the 
Nizams arrived, at Haidarabad, which submitted at once, to- 

Nizums. 1 # 

gether with all the provinces of the Suba. Asaph Jah completed 
the partially erected walls of the city, and made it his capital. 
From this period the history of the city forms a portion of the 
general history of the whole of the Dominions, in which all 
occurrences of importance will be found recorded. 

D«cri™lon"of The Frencl1 traveller Tavernier, who made several journeys 

H aidarabad T r • i i i i ~ 

1 * 45 - 52 . to Haidarabad, the first of which was in 1645, gives the follow- 
ing description of the city as he saw it in that year and seven 
years subsequently—1652. He wrote : “ At Bhagnagar you 
cross the river over a Bridge no less beautiful than Pont Neuf 
at Paris.” This is the bridge now known as the Purana Pul, 
or old bridge, forming the means of communication between the 

city and the fortress of Golkonda. Tavernier proceeds :_“ The 

city is little less than Orleans, well built and full of windows. 
There are many fair large streets, but not well paved. So 
soon as you are over the Bridg, you enter into a large 
Street, that leads you to the King’s Palace. On the right-hand 
are the Plouses of some Lords of the Court ; and four or five 
Inns two stories-high : wherein there are fair Halls, and lar^e 
Chambers to let in the fresh Air At the end of this Street . 
there is a large Piazza ; upon which stands one of the sides of 
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the Palace in the middle whereof there is a Balcone, wherein cha pter vii- 
the Kina' comes to sit, when he pleases to give Audience to the interest! 

llaidarabad. _ 

people. The great Gate of the Palace stands not upon this 

1646-52. 

Piazza, but upon another very near adjoyning, and you enter 
first into a large Court surrounded with Portico’s, under which 
lie the King’s Guards. Out of this Court you pass into an¬ 
other, built after the same form, encompast with several fair 
Apartments, the Roofs whereof are teri’assed. Upon which 
as upon those where the Elephants are kept there are very 
fair Gardens, wherein there grow Trees of that bigness that it is 
a thing of great Wonder how these Arches should bear so vast a 
burthen. As for the Government and Policy which is observed 
in this city : In the first place, when a Stranger comes to the tL 


Gates, they search him exactly, to see if he have any Salt or 
Tobacco about him ; for those Commodities bring the King his 
greatest Revenue. Sometimes a Stranger shall wait a day or 
two, before he shall have leave to enter. For a Souldier first 
gives notice to the Officer that commands the Guard, and then 
he sends to the Deroga, to know what he shall do. Now, be¬ 
cause it many times happens that the Deroga is busy, or gone 
to take a walk out of the city, or else for that sometimes the 
Souldier himself pretends he cannot find the Deroga, only to 
create himself more errands, to get the more Money, a Stranger 
is forced to endure all this delay, sometimes, as I have said 
before, for a day or two. 

“ Every Monday the chiefest of the Nobility mount “the 
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chapter vii. Guard, every one in their turn, and are never relieved till at 
interest the eight days end. There are some of these Lords that have 

Haidarabnd. 

Description, five or six thousand men under their command : and they lie 

1646-52. 7 J 

encamped in their Tents round about the City, When they 
mount the Guard, every one goes from his own Habitation to 
the Rendevouz, but when they are relieved they march in good 
order over the Bridg, thence through the long Street into the 
toeSobto. 0 ' Pbizza, where they draw up before the Balcone. In the first 
place, march ten or twelve Elephants, more or less, according 
to the quality of the Captain of the Guard. There are some of 
these Elephants that carry Cages, which in some sort resemble 
the Body of a little Coach, there are others that have but one 
man to guide them, and another to the Cage who carries a 
Banner. 

“ After the Elephants, follow the Camels by two and two, 
sometimes to the number of thirty or forty. Every Camel 
carries a kind of Packsaddle, upon which is fastened a little 
Culverine, which a certain Engineer, clad in a skin from head 
to foot, and sitting upon the Crupper of the Camel, with a 
lighted Match in his hand, dextrously manages from one side 
to another before the Balcone, where the King sits. 

“ After them come the Coaches, attended by the Domestick 
Servants of the Commander. Next to them follow thelead- 
Horses, and then the Lord appears, to whom all this Equipage 
belongs, attended by ten or twelve Curtisans, that stay for him 
at the end of the Bridg, and skip and dance before lum to the 
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Piazza. Behind him the Cavalry and Infantry march in good chapter vn. 
order * which beino - a shew, wherein there was much of delight interest, 
and State, all the while I staid at Bagnagar which was Description, 

' 1615-02, 

about four months, I had the divertisement to see them out 
of my Lodging in the great Street every week as they 
marched by. 

“ The Souldiers wear no other clothes than only three or four “Jgg** 
ells of Calicut, with which they cover half their Bodies behind 
and before. They wear their hair very long, and tie it up in a 
knot upon the top of the crown, like the women, who have no 
other Headgear than only a piece of Linen with three corners, 
one that comes to the middle of the head, and the other two 
which they tie under their chins. The Souldiers do not wear 
Hangers or Scimitars like the Persians ; but broad Swords like 
the Switzers, as well for a thrust, as a blow, which they hang 
in a Girdle. The Barrels of their Muskets are stronger than 
ours, and much neater ; for their Iron is better, and not so 
subject to break. Their Cavalry carry Bows and Arrows, a 
Buckler, and a Battel-Ax, an Headpiece and a Jacket of Mail, 
that hangs down from the Headpiece over the Shoulders. 

U There are so great a number of common Women as well in ruwio women, 
die City as in the Suburbs, and in the Fortress, which is like 
another City, that there are generally above twenty thousand 
set down in the Deroga’s Book ; without which licence, it is 
not lawful for any woman to profess the Trade. They paj. - no 
tribute to the King ; only they are obliged 1o come, a ceitain 
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Chapter VII. number of them, with their Governess, and their Mulick every 

•Dlanflfl Af _ . _ 


Interest. Friday and present themselves before the Balcone. If the 



come, an Eunuch comes into the Balcone, and makes them a 
sign to retire. In the cool of the evening they stand at the 


doors of their Houses, which are for the most part little Huts, 
and when night comes, they set up a Caudle or a lighted Lamp 


for a Signal. Then it is also that they open all the Shops- 



where they sell Tari ; which is a certain drink made of the 


juice of a Tree, and is as sweet as our new Wines. They fetch 
it some five or six leagues off, upon Horses, that carry two 
earthen-Bottles of each side, and trot at a great rate ; of which 
there come every day to the City above five or six hundred. 
The King has a considerable Revenue by the Impost which he 
lays upon this Tari. And for that reason he permits so many 
common Women, in regard it is for their sake that so much 
Tari is consumed ; those that sell it, for that"cause, keeping 
their shops by these Houses. 

“ These sort of Women are so nimble and active, that when 
the present King went to see Masulipatan, nine of them under¬ 
took to represent the figure of an Elephant ; four making the 
four feet, four the body, and one the trunk ; upon which the 
King sitting in a kind of Throne, made his entry into the City. 

“ All the Men aud Women of Golconda are well proportioned 
and of comely features ; and fair enough in their countenances ; 
only the Country-people are a little more swart.” 
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On the occasion of a subsequent visit to Haidarabad, Taver¬ 
nier made the acquaintance of King Abdulla Kutub Shah’s 
Dutch physician, of whom he gives the following interesting 
account :— 

“ We went immediately to the Lodging of a young Chirur- 
gion, belonging to the King, whom the Sieur Cheteur, Envoy 
from Batavia, had left upon the King’s earnest entreaty. The 
King was always very much troubled with the head-ach ; for 
which reason the Physitians had ordered that he should blood 
in four places under the tongue ; but there was no person that 
would undertake to do it : for the natives of the country under¬ 
stand nothing of Ohirurgery. Now before that Peter de Lan, 
for that was the Dutch Chirurgion’s name, was entertained in 
the King’s Service, he was asked whether he could let blood ? 
To which he answered, that there was nothing so easy in Chi- 
rurgery. Some few days after the King sent for him, 
and gave him to understand that he was resolved to be 
let blood the next day in four parts under the tongue, as 
the Physitians had ordered, but he should take a care of not 
drawing away above eight ounces. De Lan returning the next 
day to Court, was lead into a Chamber by three Eunuchs and 
four Old-women, who carried him into a Bath, and after they 
had undressed him, and washed him, especially his hands ; they 
anointed him with Aromatick-drugs, and instead of his own 
European-Clothes, they brought him a Robe according to the 
fashion of the country. After that they brought him before 


Chapter VII. 

Places of 
Interest. 
Haidarabad. 
Taverner's 
Account, :■ $ 

The King'# ', -; 

Dutch Surgeon. ’ V'.: 
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Chapter vn. the King ; where he found four little Porringers of Gold which 
Ditereat the Physitians, who were present had weighed. In short, he 

Haidarabad. 

^Account', 8 let the King blood under the tongue in four parts and per- 
patcu Burgeou. f ovrae d his business so well, that when the blood came to be 
weighed, it weighed but bare eight ounces. The King was so 
satisfied with the operation, that he gave the Chirurgion three- 
hundred Pagods, which comes to almost seven-hundred 
Crowns. The Young-Queen and the Queen-Mother un¬ 
derstanding what he had done, were resolved to be let-blood 
too. But I believe it was rather out of a curiosity to see the 
Chirurgion, than out of any necessity which they had to be 
let-blood. For he Was a handsom young-man ; and perhaps 
they had never seen a stranger near at hand, for at a distance 
it is no improbable thing, in regard the Women are shut up in 
such places where they may see, but not be seen. Upon this, 
de Lan was carried into a Chamber where the same Old-women 
that had waited on him before he let the King blood, stript 
up his arm, and washed it, but more especially his hands ; 
which when they were dry, they rubbed again with Sweet 
Oils as before. That being done, a curtain was drawn and 
the Queen stretching out her arm through a hole, was let-blood ; 
as was the Queen-Mother afterwards in the same manner. 
The Queen gave him fifty Pagods, and the Queen-Mother 
thirty, with some pieces of Cloath of Gold.” 

Tavernier also gives the following account of the king’s 
(Abdulla Kutub Shah’s) family 
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“ The Eldest Daughter Espoused one of the Kinsmen of the Chapter vn. 
Grand Chek of Mecca. Nor must we forget some passages interest 

Haidarabad. 

that fell out before this Marriage. The Chek coming to 
Golconda in the habit of a Faquir, for some Months lodged 1 rSy . 8 
without the Gate of the Palace, disdaining to give any answer 
to several Courtiers, that demanded what his business was. 

At length the thing being made known to the King, he sent 
his chief Physitian, who spoke good Arabick, to know of the 
Chek what he had to request, and the reason of his coming. 

The Physitian, and some other Lords of the Court that dis¬ 
coursed him also, finding him to be a person of great Wit and 
Learning, brought him to the King, who was very well satis¬ 
fied with his aspect and his presence. But at length the Chek 
declaring to him, that he came to Espouse the Princess ; that 
proposal very much surprized the Prince, and was looked 
upon by the greatest part of the Court, as made by a person 
not well in his wits. At first the King only laughed at him. 

But when he found him obstinately persevering in his demand, 
in-so-much that he threatened the Country with some strange 
Calamity, if the Princess were not given to him in Marriage, he 
was committed to Prison, where he lay along time. At length 
the King thinking it more to the purpose to send him back 
into his own Country, caused him to be shipped away at 
Maslipatan, in a Vessel that carried Goods and Pilgrims to 
Mocca, whence they travell by land to Mecca. About two 
years after the same Chek returned again to Golconda, and 
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chapter vii. ordered his affairs so well, that he Espoused the Princess, and 
interest won an high reputation in the Kingdom, which he governs at 
msf ' this day, and is very Potent. He it was that kept the King from 
x tolly. h surrea dering the Fortress of Golconda, whither he was retired, 
when Aurung-Zeb and his son took Bagnagar, as I shall tell you 
by and by, threatning to kill him, if he would not resolve 
to hold it out, and not deliver the keys to the enemy. This bold 
action was the reason which made the King love him ever after¬ 
wards ; and that he takes his counsel in all weighty affairs, not 
as he is the King’s Son-in-Law, but as he is a great Minister of 
State, and the chiefest person, next the King in all the Court. He 
it Was that has put a stop to the finishing the great Pagod in Bag¬ 
nagar,(the Mecca Masjid), having threatened the whole Kingdom 
with some great Calamity, if they went forward with the work. 

« 'p} 1 i s Prince is a passionate Lover of all those that profess the 
Mathematicks, and understands them as well. For which rea¬ 
son, though he be aMahumetan, he is a great Favourer of all 
the Christians, who are versed in that Science, as he has particu¬ 
lar larly testified to Father Ephraim, a Capuchin, passing through 
the Kingdom for Pegu, whither he was sent by his buperiors. 
He did all he could to oblige him to stay in the Country and 
offered to build him a House and a Church at his own expences ; 
telling him, he should neither want employment, nor Hearers, in 
regard there were several Portuguese Christians, and several 
Armenians that came thither to trade. But Fathei Ephiaira 
having a particular order to go to Pegu could not accept of his 
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offer, yet when he went to take his leave of the Chek, he chapter vn. 
presented him with a Oalaat, the most noble that was in his interest! 

Haidarabad. 

Wardrobe ; being the whole habit; the Cap, the Cabay or 
large Vest, the Arcalon or short Cassock, two pair of Drawers, 
two Shirts, and two Scarfs, which they wear about their necks, 
and over their heads to keep off the heat of the Sun. The 
Friar, was surprized at the Present, and gave the Chek to 
understand that it was not proper for him to wear it : however 
the Chek would force him to take it, telling him he might 
accommodate some of his Friends with it. Two months after 
Ephraim bestowed the same Present upon me, being at Surrat, 
for which I returned him thanks. 

“ The Chek seeing he could not detain the Father, and 
unwilling he should go afoot from Golconda to Maslipatan, 
obliged him to take an Oxe, with two men to lead it; and be¬ 
cause he could not persuade him to take also thirty Pagods, which 
he presented the Father withall, he commanded the two men 
when they came to Maslipatan, to leave the Oxe and the thirty 
Pagods with him, which they did very punctually ; for otherwise 
at their return to Golconda they had forfeited their lives.” 

Some time afterwards the Father was imprisoned by the 
Inquisition at Goa, but was released through the influence 
of his friends at Haidarabad. Tavernier gives the following 
account of the occurrence :— 

“ The Imprisonment of Father Ephraim made a great noise in Tho Goikonda 

x ' r ° King nnd the 

Europe ; Monsieur de Chafteau des Bois his Brother complained Inqulsltion - 
68 
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chapter vii, to the Portugal Embassador, who presently wrote to the King 

Places of . . „ . 

interest, his Master to send a positive command by the first ships, that 

H aid fir abaci 1 J 1 7 , 

rcin’rand^tho Father Ephraim should be discharged. The Pope also wrote 

Inquisition, # o r 

declaring that he would excommunicate all the Clergy of Goa, 


mm 
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if they did not set him at liberty. But all this signified 
nothing. So that Father Ephraim was beholding for his liberty 
to none but the King of Golconda, who had a love for him and 
would have had him have staid at Bagnagar. For the King was 
then at War with the Raja of Carnatica, and his Army lay round 
about St. Thomas’s. Hearing therefore what a base trick the 
Portuguezes had with Father Ephraim he sent orders to his 
General Mirgimola (Mir Jumla) to lay siege to the Town, and put 
all to fire and sword, unless the Governor would make him a firm 
promise that Father Ephraim should be set at liberty in two y 
months. A copy of this order was sent to the Governor, which 
so alarmed the Town, that they dispatched away Barque after 
Barque, to press the Vice-Roy to use his endeavours for the 
release of Father Ephraim- Thereupon he was released ; but 
though the doors were set open, he would not stir, till all the 
religious persons in Goa came in procession to fetch him out. 

“ Father Ephraim having staid 15 days in the Convent of the 
Capuchins to recover his strength after 20 months’ imprison¬ 
ment, returned for Madrespatan, and passing through Golcon¬ 
da, went to return his humble thanks to the King of Golconda 
and his Son-in-Law, who had so highly interested themselves 
for his liberty. The King importuned him again to stay at 
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Bagnagar, but seeing him resolved to return to liis Convent chapter vii 

©07 O 

, , . . ~ o Places of 

at Madrespatan, they gave him as before, an Oxe, two servants ^interest, 

and Money for his journey.” 

Tavernier gives the following brief sketch of Abu-l-Hasan rani * hShah - 
(Tanah Shah), the King’s cousin and successor, who was subse¬ 
quently made prisoner by Aurangzeb—“ The other Princess of 
Golconda was promised to Sultan Sejed, another Chek of 
Mecca, and the match went on so fairly, that the day was 
appointed for the celebration of the Nuptials ; but Abdul 
Juber-Beg, General of the Army, with six other Lords, went 
to the King to divert him from his intention ; and they brought 
it so to pass, that the match was broken off, and the Princess 
was gi ven in Marriage to Mirza-Abdoul-Cosing, the King’s 
Cousin ; by whom she has two sons, which have wholly an¬ 
nulled the Pretentions of Auren-Zeb’s Son ; whose Father now 
keeps him in Prison, in the Fort of Gavalior, for having taken 
his Uncle Sultan Sujah’s part against him. The Princess had 
been given before to Mirza-Abdoul-Cosing, but for his 
debauchery, which rendered him little regarded by the King. 

But since his marriage he is very much reclaimed.” 

M. Thevenot, another French traveller, travelled from Aurang- 

migabad—-Hfti- 

abad to Haidarabad in 1667. The following account of his ^badieer. 
journey is taken from his book of travels :—“ It is three 
score leagues and more from Aurangabad to Calvar, which 
is the last Bourg or Village belonging to the Mogul, on 
the Frontiers of the Kingdom of Golconda. We found eight 
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Places o t 
Interest 
Hflidarafoad 
in 1667. 


chapter vii. Towns great and small, before we came to Calvar, to wit, 
Ambar, Achty, Lasana, Nander, Lisa, Dantapour, Indour, 
Condelvaly, and Indelvay, and that country is so Populous* 
that we continually met with Bourgs and Villages on 
our way. 

“ The most powerful of the Kings of Decan, next Viziapour, is 
the King of Golconda. His Kingdom borders on the East Side, 
upon the Sea of Bengala ; to the North, upon the Mountouns of 
the Country of Orixa ; to the South, upon many Countries of 
Bisnagar, or ancient Narsingue, which belongs to the King of 
Viziapour ; unto the West upon the Empire of the great 
Mogul, by the province of Balagate, where the Village of 
Calvar is, which is the last place of Mogolistan, on that side. 
There are very insolent collectors of Tolls at Calvar, and when 
they have not what they demand, they cry with all their force, 
their Li, li, li, striking their mouth with the palm of their 
Hand, and at that kind of alarm-bell, which is heard at a 
great destance, naked Men come running from all parts 
carrying Staves, Lances, Swords, Bows, Arrows, and Some, 
Musquets, who make Travellers pay by force what they have 
demanded, and when all is payed, it is no easie matter still to 
The Hounds of get rid of them. The boundaries of Mogulestan and Golconda 
are planted about a League and a half from Calvar. They 
are Trees which they call Maho.ua, these mark the outmost 
Land of the Mogul, and immediately after, on this side of a 
Rivulet, there are Cadjours, or wild Palm-Trees, planted only, 


Calvar. 


Li, li, li. 


Mfthoua, 
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Bagnagar. 


Aider-abad, 


in that place, to denote the beginning of the Kingdom of chapter vix. 

Places of 

Golconda. T ^ ere ?h 

HalUarabad, 

In our way from Calvar to Bagnagar we found no other Tho Road from 

J _ Calvar to Bagna- 

Town but Buquenour, but there are others to the right gar - 
and left ; we passed by eighteen Villages. The Nabab 
or Govexnour of the Province, lives in the little Town of Marcel> 
and we made that Journey in six days of Caravan. In short 
there are few or no Countries, that delight Travellers with their 
verdure, more than the Fields of this Kingdom, because of the 
Rice and Corn that ia to be seen everywhere, and the many 
lovely Reservatories that are to be found in it. The Capital 
City of this Kingdom is called Bagnagar, the Persians call it 
Aider-abad ; it is fourteen or fifteen Leagues from Viziapour, 

Situated in the Latitude of seventeen Degrees ten Minutes, in 
a very long Plain, hemmed in with little Hills, some Cosses 
distant from the Town, which makes the Air of that place 
very wholesome, besides that, the Countrey of Golkonda lies 
very high. The Houses of the Suburbs, where we arrived, are 
only built of Earth and thatched with Straw, they are so low 
and ill contrived, that they can be reckoned no more thap Huts. 

We went from one end to the other of that Suburbs, which is very 
long, and stopt near the Bridge, (Parana Pul) which is at the 
farther end of it. There we stayed for a Note from the Cotoual 
to enter the Town, because of the Merchants’ Goods of the 
Caravan, which were to be carried to the Cotoual s House to be 
searched. But a Persian named Ak-Nazar, a favourite of the 
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Chapter vii. Kings, who knew the Chiefs of the Caravan, being informed of 


JP 13iC © S of • , , 

interest its arrival, sent immediately a Man with orders, to let us enter 

Batdarabad. 


1667. 


Nerra. 
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The Town. 


The Four 
Toweru (Char 
Mlnar). 


with all the Goods, and so we past the Bridge, which is only 
three Arches over. It is about three Fathom broad, and is paved 
with large flat Stones. The River of Nerva runs under that 
Bridge, which then seemed to be but a Brook, though in time 
of the Rains, it be as broad as the Seine before the Louvre at 
Paris. At the end of the Bridge we found the gates of the 
City, which are no move but Barriers. Being entered, we 
marched a quarter of an hour through a long Street with 
Houses on both sides, but as low as those of the Suburbs, and 
built of the same Materials though they have very lovelyGardens. 
We went to a Carvanseray called Nimet-Ullah, which has its 
entry from the same street. Every one took his lodging there, 
and hired two little Chambers, at 2 Roupies a month. The 
Town makes a kind of Cross, much longer than broad, and 
extends in a streight line, from the Bridge to the four Towers, 
but beyond these Towers the street is no longer streight, and 
whilst in walking I measured the length of the Town, being 
come to the four Towers, I was obliged to turn to the left, and 
entered into a Meidan, where there is another street that led me 
to tbe Town Gate, which I looked for. Having adjusted my 
Measures, I found that Bagnagar was five thousand six 
hundred and fifty Paces in length, to wit two thousand four 
huudred and fifty from the Bridge to the Towers and from 
thence, through the Meidan to the Gate which leads to Masuli- 
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patan, three thousand two hundred Paces. There is also chapter vn. 
beyond that Gate a Suburb eleven hundred Paces long. STeraa^ 
There are several Meidaris or Publick Places in this Town, but Th ^{^ n 

of Bagnagar. 

the fairest is that before the King’s Palace : It hath to the East 
and West two great Divans very deep in the ground, the Roof 
whereof being of Carpenter’s Work, is raised five Fathoms 
high, upon four Wooden Pillars ; this Roof or Capital is flat, 
and hath Balisters of Stone cast over Arch-Ways with Turrets 
at, the Corners. These two Divans serve for Tribunals to the 
Cotoual, whose prisons are at the bottom of these Divans, each 
of them having a Bason of Water before them. The like 
Balisters go round the Terrass-Walks of the Place : The 
Royal Palace is to the North of it, and there is a Portico over 
against it where the Musicians come several times a day to 
play upon their Instruments when the King is in the Town. 

In the middle of this place, and in sight of the Royal Palace, 

there is a Wall built, three feet thick, and six Fathom in height 

and length, for the fighting of the Elephants, and that wall is wamgaot 

betwixt them when they excite them to fight ; but so soon as 

they are wrought up to a rage, they quickly throw down the 

Wall. The ordinary Houses there, are not above two Fathom 

high ; they raised them no higher, that they may have the 

fresh Air during the heats, and most part of them only of Earth ; 

but the houses of Persons of Quality are pretty enough. The Thepai<>«) 

Palace which is three hundred and four score Paces in length, 

takes up not only one of the sides of the place, but is continued 
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oaapter yii. t° the four Towers, which it terminates in a very lofty Pa- 
intereat. villon. The Walls of it which are built of great Stones, have 

Haldarabad, 0 7 

..now. at cer t a i n distances half Towers and there are many Windows 
towards the place, with an open Gallery to see the Shews, 
They say it is very pleasant within, and that the Water rises 
to the highest Apartments : The Reservatory of that Water, 
which is brought a great way off, is in the tops of the four 
Towers, from whence it is conveyed into the House by Pipes. 
No man enters into this Palace, but by an express order from 
the King, who grants it but seldom ; nay, commonly nobody 
comes near it, and in the place there is a Circuit staked out, 
that must not be passed over. There is another Square 
Meidan in this Town, where many great Men have well built 
Houses. The Carvanseras are generally all handsome, and the 
most esteemed is that which is called Nimet-Ullah in the 
Great Street opposite to the King’s Garden. It is a spacious 
square, and the Court of it is adorned with several Trees of 
different kinds, and a large Basin, where the Mahometans 
performe their Ablutions. 


The Tftm r 
Towers. 
(Char Minar.) 


“ That which is called four Towers, is a square Building, of 
which each face is ten Fathom broad, and about seven high. 
It is opened in the four Sides, by four Arches, four or five 
Fathom high, and four Fathom wide, and every one of these 
Arches fronts a street, of the same breadth as the Arch. There 
are two Galleries in it, one over another, and over all a Terrass 
that serves for a Roof, bordered with a Stone-Balcony j 
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and at each corner of that Building, Decagone Tower chapter vii 
about ten Fathom high, and each Tower hath four Galleries, interest 

Haidar a toad 

with little Arches on the outside ; the whole Building being The Four 

Towers. 

adorned with Roses and Festons pretty well cut. It is vaulted (Ctlar Mto * r - ) 

underneath, and appears like a Dome, which has in the inside 

all round Balisters of Stone, pierced and open as the Gallery is 

in the outside, and there are several Doors in the Walls to 

enter at. Under this Dome there is a large Table placed upon 

a Divan, raised seven or eight Foot from the ground, with 

steps to go up to it. All the Galleries of that Building serve. 

to make the Water mount up, that so being afterwards 

conveyed to the King’s Palace, it might reach the highest 

Apartments. Nothing in that Town seems so lovely as the 

outside of that Building, and nevertheless it is surrounded 

with ugly Shops made of Wood, and covered with Straw, where 

they sell Fruit, which spoils the prospect of it. There are many 

fair Gardens in this Town, their beauty consists in having long Gardens near 

7 Bagnagar. 

Walks kept very clean, and lovely Fruit-Trees ; but that have 
neither beds of Flowers nor Water-Works, and they are satisfied 
with several Cisterns of Basons with Water. The Gardens 
without the Town are the loveliest, and I shall only describe 
one of them, that is reckoned the pleasantest of the Kingdom. 

At first one enters into a great place which is called the first 
Garden; it is planted with Palms and Areca-trees, so 
near to one another, that the Sun can hardly pierce through 
them. The Walks of it are streight and neat, with Borders of 
C9 
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Chapter vn. white Flowers which they call Ghoul Daondi, the Flowers of 
interest! David, like Camomile-flowers;there are also Indian Gilly-flowers. 

Eald ara bad J 

la ws?. w itli some other sorts. The House is at the end of this Garden, 

and has two great Wings adjoyning the main Body of it. 

The Inhabitants “ There are many Officers and Men of Law at Bagnao-ar, 

of Bagnagar. ° ° 5 

but the most considerable is the Cotoual : He is not 
only Governour of the Town, but also chief Customer of 
the Kingdom. He is besides, Master of the Mint House, and 
Supream Judge of the City, as well in Civil as Criminal 
matters ; he rents all these Places of the King, for which he 
pays a good deal of Money. There are in this Town many 
Rich Merchants, Bankers and Jewellers, and vast numbers of 
very skilful Artisans. Among the Inhabitants of Bagnagar 
we are to reckon the forty thousand Horse, Persians, Moguls 
or Tartars, whom the King entertains, that he may not be again 
surprised, as he hath been heretofore by his Enemies. Besides 
the Indian merchants that are at Bagnagar, there are many 
Persians and Armenians, but through the weakness of the 
Government, the Omras sometimes squeeze them ; and whilst 
I was there, an Omra detained in his House a Gentile Banker 
whom he had sent for, and made him give him five thousand 
chequins ; upon the report of this Extortion, the Bankers 
shot up their Officers, but the King commanded all to 
be restored to the Gentile, and so the matter was taken 
up. The Tradesmen of the Town, and those who cultivate the 
Land, are Natives of the Country. There are many 
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Franks also in the Kingdom, but moat of them are ohapt» vk. 
Portuguese, who have fled thither for Crimes they have interest. 

Haid«Maruba4 

committed. In 1W - 

“ Puhlick Women are allowed in the Kingdom, so that nobody 
minds it when they see a man to their Houses, and they are 
often at their Doors well drest, to draw in Passengers : but 
they say, most of them are spoiled. The common People give 
their Wives great Liberty. When a Man is to be married, The liberty 
the Father and Mother of his Bride, make him promise that Gc,l00J:i,i * t - 
he will not take it ill, that his Wife go and walk through the 
Town, or visit her Neighbours, nay and drink Tary, a drink 
that the Indians of Golconda are extremely fond of. When a 
Theft is committed at Bsgnagar, or elsewhere, they punish the 
Thief by cutting off both his hands ; which is the custom also 
in most Countries of the Indies. 

“ The most current Money in this Kingdom, are the Pagods, 

Boupies of Mogul, the halfe Roupies, quarter Roupiesand Pechas. 

The, Pagods are Peices of gold, of which there are old, and 
new ones ; when I was at Bagnagar, the old were worth five 
Roupies and a half, that’s to say, about eight French Livres, 
because they were scarce then, and the new were only worth 
four Roupies, that’s about six Livres ; hut both rise and fall, 
according as People stand in need of them. And the Roupies 
which in Mogulistan are worth but about half a Crown, pass in*. 

Golconda for five and fifty Pechas, which are worth six and; 
forty or seven and forty Sols. This money of Pechas is coined at 


Fechai, 
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ohapjer vn. Bagnagar ; but the Dutch at present furnishing the Copper, these 
Interest. Pechas are for them, which afterward by the way of Trade they 

Haldarabacl. 

change into Pagods and Roupies.” 

Haidarabad is pleasantly situated on the right bank of the 
river Musi, which is crossed by three bridges in the immediate 
vicinity of the city. The first is named the Oliphant Bridge, 
after Colonel Oliphant, who, with the assistance of the Sappers 
attached to the old Russell Bridge, built it in 1831, during the 
reign of Nizam Nasiru-d-Daula. The second bridge, which 
was erected by the late minister Sir Salar Jung, and which forms 
the nearest and most useful means of communication between 
the city and the suburbs, is called the Afzul, after the Nizam 
Afzulu-d-Daula. Prior to its construction visitors to the city 
had to drive to the Residency, and proceed from thence on 
elephants, as that was the only manner in which the river could 
be crossed. Similarly the Minister or any of the nobles going 
to pay a visit to the Resident crossed the stream in palkies 
or on horseback or elephants. To the right of the bridge 
is the Sati mound, from which Hindu widows used to precipitate 
themselves into the funeral pyres below. The third, which 
is styled the Old Bridge, and which was built in the time of the 
Golkonda kings, is about a mile beyond the Afzul. 

population. According to the census taken in February 1881, the popula¬ 
tion of the city of Haidarabad is 123,675, and including the 
suburbs 354,962. The city, which is about six miles in cir- 
<• cumference, covers an area of a little over two miles. It is built in 
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the shape of a trapezoid, and is surrounded by a single stone wall Chapter vii, 
flanked with stone bastions. It has no ditch. The wall was interest 

Haidanibad# 

commenced by Mubaviz Khan, the last of the Mogul Subadars, 
and was completed by the first of the Nizams after he had 
made the city his capital. 

The scenery around Haidarabad is very picturesque, viwwoftb* 
the country being undulating and hilly, and dotted with 
numerous granite peaks and isolated rocks. Of the latter 
a pile to the north of the city, springing to the height of about 
fifty feet from the plain, is the most remarkable. It is styled 
Tipu’s Look-out. A flight of steps is built on one side of the 
rock, from the summit of which a view of the country for 
miles may be attained, terminating in the direction of the west 
with the gloomy old fort of Golkonda, with the massive 
tombs of the Kutub Shahi kings in the foreground. Close 
by is a peak styled the Black Rock, from the summit 
of which there is a delightful view of the city of Haidarabad, and 
the great cantonment of Sikandarabad with the noble Hussain 
Sagar lake between the two. Viewed from here Haidarabad 
appears to occupy the middle of a gently undulating plain, 
bounded on all sides with rock summits. Approached 
from the west the city presents a most striking appeai’ance. 

The tapering minarets of the Char Minar and the lofty domes 
and massive building of the Mecca Masjid axe visible long 
before the rest of the buildings which compose the city are 
discernible. The gardens and pleasure-houses of the Nizam 
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Cha pte r vn. and the court nobles which meet the gaze on all sides give 9 
merest most picturesque effect to the view. 

Haidar a bad. 

sates. The city, which is very regularly built, contains thirteen 
gates, namely, the Qhadarghat, Dehli, Afzul, Champa, 
Char Mahal, Purana Pul, Dudhni, Aliabad, Ghaulipur, 
Ghaziband, Mir Jurala, Yakutpur, and Dandpur. The 
main roads run from east to west and north to south, 
radiating from the Char Minar (Four Minarets), which 
is about the most central portion of the city. The streets 
are lined with lofty houses aud spacious bazaars, the most 
notable of the latter being the Cloth Bazaar, a handsome row 
of buildings facing an ornamental garden containing fountains 
and cisterns, the Arms Bazaar, where weapons of all kinds and 
of most curious design may be purchased, and the markets in the 
Chauk. 

I 

st.reot Archi- The street architecture of Haidarabad is not imposing, 

teotnre. 

for with the exception of some buildings to be described here¬ 
after, there are few which have pretensions to much architec¬ 
tural merit. The palaces of some of the nobles, however, are 
an exception ; many of them are very handsome buildings, and 
are furnished with everything that luxury can suggest. Most 
of the buildings now used by the nobles and upper classes as 
dwelling-houses were erected a good many years ago, when 
times were troublous and street fights and disturbances the 
rule, and everybody who could afford it erected a secure 
place of refuge for himself and his belongings. The result is 
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that most of the larger houses are exceedingly substantial chapter vn. 

Places of 

buildings, provided with stout teakwood gates and wickets latere^^ 
over which are quarters for the guard or a small garrison. 

The architecture of the bazaars is similar to that in most Ori- B«aara. 
ental cities. The Cloth Bazaar, which has been already 
mentioned, is a very handsome building, which the city 
owes to the late Minister, who has also bestowed an 
additional gift upon it in the pretty garden which faces 
the bazaar. The principal roads of the city are fairly good, 
but the others are not well looked after, and some of the 
by-lanes in the more crowded parts are almost impassable. 
Haidarabad, it must be confessed, is not over-clean, but it 
compares favourably with most Oriental towns in this 
respect. The general health of the city is good, and epidemic 
diseases are rare. Of late years a Municipality has been Municipality, 
established, and although it is difficult to combat the ideas of 
the people with regard to the disposal of dirt and refuse, yet 
much progress has been made, and it is hoped that in course of 
time Haidarabad will become as zealous about sanitation as 
Bombay. The late Minister’s experiment in representative 
government in the shape of a Municipal Committee, to which 
both official and non-official members are nominated, has 
proved a complete success. 

But it is not the city, or the public buildings, or bazaars street scenes, 
and public thoroughfares of Haidarabad that present so 
many attractions, as the people who throng them. The 
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chapter vii. city is famed for having the most warlike population 

interest f an y t° wn in India. All the inhabitants, even the most 

Hakla^abad. _ 

street Scenes, peaceable of them, carry a weapon of some kind, while the 
military classes, which are largely represented, go about literally 
armed to the eyes. These peculiar customs are simply the 
result of the unsettled state of the place in former days when 
street fights and disturbances were the rule, and townsmen 
who had any regard for their personal safety never quitted 
their habitations without some weapon of defence. All this 
has now changed, and Haidarabad has had a quarter of a century 
of peace and prosperity such as it had never before experienced. 
Still, the custom of carrying lethal weapons has not died out, 
but in the majority of instances it has come to he a matter of 
form or ceremon}'. With the upper classes it is the rule to 
pay visits to each other or the Nizam with an ornamented 
dagger stuck in the girdle, or a sword suspended from the 
gold lace belt which the majority wear. Servants and attend¬ 
ants imitate their masters, and even most of .the shopkeepers 
in the bazaars adopt the universal custom. Another striking 
peculiarity about Haidarabad is the mixed nature of the popu¬ 
lation. There is probably no other city in India which contains 
so many varieties of the human race. A ride through the 
town on one of the elephants which are always placed at 
the disposal of people desirous of seeing the capital, enables 
the visitor to pick out, amongst the ever-moving throng 
of people, the Arab of short square-built form, fair com- 
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plexion, and frequently curly hair, marching along with chapter vin 
a semi-military swagger which is peculiar to the race who interest. 

HaMarata'1. 

have, participated so largely in the events of Deklian 
history for the past three hundred years. He still adheres to 
the long, silver-bedecked, iron-stocked gun of his ancestors, 
and is never to be seen without a perfect arsenal of weapons 
in his katnarband (waistband). Whenever an Arab chief 
passes through the city, his palki or elephant is surrounded 
by a shouting surging crowd of Arab retainers, who fire off 
guns and shout their master’s titles at the tops of their 
voices. Next may be seen the Sidi, thick-lipped, shock-headed, 
with a broad black face which needs but little provoca¬ 
tion to ripple into smiles. He is bigger and stronger than 
the Arab, and like him is armed to the teeth. With slow and 
dignified step comes the Rohilla, clad in lofty pugri and long 
blue khaftan, with the huge bell-mouthed blunderbuss without 
which no Rohilla thinks of walking the street here. His scarce 
concealed contempt for every one about him is amusing. His 
profession of infinite superiority is tolerated with great good- 
humour unless pushed too far, and then it is very speedily 
checked. Next may be seen a representative of the Pathans, who 
have been the cause of more trouble in Haidarabad than any 
other of the numerous nationalities represented here. Since one 
of their number stabbed His Highness’s Persian teacher a few 
years since, the Madhavi Pathans, to which sect the assassin 
belonged, have been compelled to reside outside the city. 
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chapter vii. Following the Pathan comes his brother from over the' border 

Interest. the Afghan, usually very dirty and otherwise disagreeable. The 

Haidiirubad. ° 

street Soeneu. Afghanis here carry fewer arms than any other class. The 
majority of them are merchants and horse and camel dealers ; 
their great quarter is the Karwan Bazaar, close to the Afzul- 
ganj suburb, where strings of horses and ponies, camels, and 
not a few elephants are continually arriving from all parts of 
India. In the crowd too, probably intently examining weapons 
in the Arms Bazaar, may be observed the Rajput with his 
rhinoceros shield slung over his shoulder, and his beard and 
moustaches turned upwards until they threaten to invade his 
eyes. Fierce-looking, but good-natured and true-hearted and 
brave to a fault, the Rajput soldier has always been gladly 
welcomed to the ranks of partisan leaders in the Dekhan. 
In addition to the nationalities- already noticed, there may be 
seen Persians, Bokhariats, Georgians, Turks, and other classes, 
including of course the Dekhani Musalman, half-soldier, half¬ 
shopkeeper, the mild-faced Sikh, with his flowing beard and 
quaintly fashioned paggri passed through the light steel quoit 
which he can use so adroitly (most of the Haidarabad Sikhs 
come from Nandair, where there is a considerable colony of them 
~ vide Nandair), the Mahr&ttn Brahmin, who discards his huge 
cart-wheel turban for the neat close-fitting Moglai paggri 
which is fashionable at Haidarabad. The Anglo-Saxons of the 
East, as the Parsis have been christened, are not absent. Here, 
too, are the sleek-faced, business-like Madrassi, who is either a 
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clerk in one of the Government Departments or a vendor of adapter vir, 
unsmokeable cheroots, and a few representatives of those ubi Plnjes ot 


Interest. 
Huitiarabud. 
Street. Scenes. 


quitous travellers the Chinese, to whose countrymen Fahian and 
Hiwan Thsang we owe some of the earliest accounts of Dekhan 
history. This imperfect sketch of a street scene in Haidarabad will 
afford a slight idea of the cosmopolitanism that pervades the 
place, to keep all the different elements of which in order is na 
easy task. 

The following are sketches of the places of interest which 
the city contains :— 

I he Nizam’s Palace is a vast series of buildings enclosed Ntam ' s ra,flc<> ‘ 
by a high wall and covering a large space of ground to the 
west of the Char Minar. His Highness sometimes resides here, 
and occasionally at the Purana Ilaveli (Old Palace), near the 
Chadarghat gate. The palace consists of a series of three 
quadrangles with handsome open-fronted buildings on either side, 
usually crowded with courtiers and retainers, of whom there 
are always several thousands in attendance. All these build¬ 
ings, as well as the reception rooms in the third quadrangle, 
are most luxuriously furnished, the prevailing colour being 
yellow, which is the emblem of royalty in Haidarabad. The 
chandeliers, pictures and statuary have been selected with 
considerable care, and the result is that there are none of the 
glaring anomalies to taste which are usually discoverable in 
the palaces of Native Princes. This is probably owing to the 
fact that His Highness lias ha 1 the benefit of an admirable 
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Interest. 
JFttklmaUmd. 
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Palace, 


Chapter vn. English training. The Zanana, to which of course no 
visitors are admitted, lies beyond the third quadrangle. 
Reports credit it with possessing a great number of 
inmates, many of whom belonged to the zananas of former 
Nizams, the rule at Haidarabad being that the zananas of 
successive rulers remain in the palace. His Highness’s mother 
and grandmother are still living. On the southern side is a 
long, low, venetianed gallery overlooking the roadway, where 
the Nizam watches the Langar procession as it defiles past, and 
the inmates of the Zanana peep through the Venetians. In 
addition to his city palaces the Nizam has residences at Gol- 
kouda, Sarurnagar, Maul Ali, Lingampalli and other places, to 
which he frequently retires for a few days for a change of air 
and scene. Not far from the Palace is the house in which the 
famous Raja Chandulal, who wcs Minister- of Haidarabad for 
many years, died. 

The late Minister’s Palace. —The first of the late Sir Salar 
Jung’s palaces is situated close to the Afzul gate, fifty yards 
from which is an entrance leading into a small garden, from 
which again two large gates give access to a vast paved terrace 
upon which the Baradari (Twelve Doors), a common name 
for palaces here, stands. Below the terrace which overlooks 
the river is a long trellised walk covered with splendid grape 
vines. At the bottom of the garden is a small building used 
as a billiard room. A long loir building which faces the east, 
having an upper story, was used by the Minister as an office 
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during the hot weather. There is generally a cool breeze Chapter vn. 
blowing from the river, and the fountains and cisterns, on the interest/ 

flak! i va bad, 

terrace in front, surrounded by flower gardens, lend an addi- 

Palace. 

tional air of coolness to the scene. From the rooms at the top 
a pathway leads to a second terrace which is higher than the 
last. Here in the midst of a splendid garden stands the prin¬ 
cipal building. It is three stories in height, built entirely in 
the native fashion. Some of the rooms have quaint little galleries 
and balconies, and verandahs all round. Below the building 
is a fine cistern. In the gardens beyond are other smaller 
detached buildings, a masjid and a splendid well. Some distance 
behind the building first noticed is a hollow arch thrown over 
the street, by means of a staircase inside of which the late Minis¬ 
ter’s ordinary residence may be gained. The building, which 
covers a great extent of ground, is upper-storied. It is built 
in the usual style, having fountains and cisterns in the courts 
and quadrangles of which it is composed. The southern side 
overlooks a large garden, in which the Minister used to ride and 
drive occasionally. The palace has two entrances, the one gene¬ 
rally used for the reception of visitors being styled the Aina 
Khana (glass house). It is a large courtyard with a cistern and 
fountain, with apartments on three sides. The fourth side 
consists of a verandah with doorways leading to the reception 
rooms and private apartments above. The walls and ceilings 
of the east and west sides of the courtyard are covered with 
coloured glass and mirrors. Here there is also the Sili Khana, 
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Chapter vil containing many curious specimens of old weapons and 
interest! 1 coats of mail, and also the valuable sword presented 

Haidar.* bad. ; 

to Sir Salar Jung by Earl Canning. Close to the SiliKhana is 

PftiftCO. ** . . . _ 

a curious room called the Chini Khana (china house), it is 
about fourteen feet square and twelve high, and is covered with 
china cups, saucers, bowls, plates, &c., of various designs, 
cemented to the walls. Some of the china is very valuable, 
and altogether it is a most curious place. Beyond the Chini 
Khana a long passage leads to the Divan Khana, a large hall 
which is used for dinner parties and other entertainments. 
Adjoining the Aina Khana on the north is a wing which has 
recently been added to the palace. It consists of reception, 
drawing, dining and bed rooms, and is magnificently furnished. 
There are some superb pictures and statues and other works of 
art here, not the least interesting is a complete set of portraits 
(half-lengths) in oil of all the former Residents at the Court of 
Haidarabad down to Sir Steuart Bayley, who left in April last 
year. There is also a small painting of Raja Chandulal, which 
is said to be a good likeness. A portion of the palace, on the 
south, is occupied by the Treasury and part of the Accountant 
General’s offices. The upper story contains a large reception 
and billiard room, and a small suite in which the late Minister 
transacted business and received visitors. The offices of the 
Private and Military Secretaries are also on this floor. The 
electric light has been introduced into the palace, which is lighted 
up with it on state occasions. Adjoining the gardens are : 
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the stables, containing fifty or sixty thoroughbred saddle chapter vii. 
horses and as many more carriage horses. Each of the Placea ° f 


saddle horses is provided with a loose box over which 
his name is written in Persian and English. The harness 
rooms contain many sets ot silver and brass mounted harness, 
saddles and bridles, spurs and whips, sufficient to equip every 
horse in the stable. The late Minister, who was passionately 
fond of riding, could boast of possessing some of the best 
mounts in India. Until a year or two since, he was the owner 
of a fine Irish hunter which had been a favourite of Earl 
Mayo and was sold with the rest of his stud after his death. 
The animal, however, died a short time since. The coach 
houses contain vehicles of all kinds, from a small self-driving 
phaeton to a four-in-hand. The stables, which are probably 
the best private establishment in India, are well worth a visit. 

Shamsu-l-Umara s Baradari. —I his is situated in the 
western quarter of the city. It was erected by the grand¬ 
father of the present owner of the title. The palace 
covers a large space of ground. It is handsomely furnished 
and contains a great many mechanical and other curiosities, 
not the least of which is a flock of ostriches, which are 
sometimes ridden. There is also the sword and armour of 
Tegh Jung, an ancestor of the house, whose stature was six 
and a half feet. 

In addition to the foregoing the city contains many other 
palaces, the description of which would be monotonous, as 
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Chapter vii-there is a general sameness about them. It will be sufficient 
Interest to name a few of them, viz., Nawab Bashim-d-Daula’s, 
I’aJaces Nawab Vikaru-l-U mra’s, the Peshkar’s (Rajah Rai Rayan’s, 
Chanclulars grandson), &c. There are also the residences, 
many of them quite palatial, of the Arab Jamadars, and other 
chiefs in the Government service, many of whom are enormous¬ 
ly wealthy. One chief is credited with being the possessor 
of a great quantity of solid gold bricks. 
tiio char The Char Minae, which is the most striking building 
in the city, occupies a central position, and the four roads which 
pierce the city separate at its base. It consists of four minarets, 
each rising to the height of 180 feet, which spring from the 
four corners of an equal number of open arches facing the 
cardinal points. Above the archways are a couple of rooms, 
said to have originally been used as a small madrissa and 
masjid. No one is, however, allowed to ascend to them now, as 
they overlook the Nizam’s palace. The Char Minar was 
erected in H. 1000 (A.D. 1591), two years after the foundation 
of the city by Mahomed Kuli Kutub Shah. It is said that 
during the year previous to its erection a pestilence broke out 
in the city and at Golkonda, which destroyed numbers of people, 
and that it was at length stayed by the prayers of some holy 
men who went about in procession carrying sacred panjas 
(models of the hand and forearm in metal and silver) and 
tabuts, and that the king, in order to commemorate the event, 
directed the Char Minar to be built after the model of a tabut. 
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It certainly has the appearance of an exaggerated tabut in stone, chapter vii- 
but unfortunately for the veracity of the story, the Kutub fehahi interest. 

’ J _ Hatctorabad. 

kings were all Shias, and it is well known that the majority r Silnan 
of the inhabitants of the city at that period were of the same 
persuasion, and were therefore averse to the display of tabuts and 
other Sunni symbols. It is more probable that the minars 
were erected to commemorate some other occurrence which 
has been forgotten. The king had a channel constructed 
from Kokapili by which water for drinking purposes was con¬ 
veyed hither. When Khajeh Bahadur Dil Khan was Subadar, 
after the conquest and annexation of the Kutub Shahi king¬ 
dom by Aurangzeb, one of the minarets was struck by light¬ 
ning and shattered to pieces. About the period of this 
occurrence a merchant who carried on business in the city died 
without leaving any heirs, and his property, which amounted to 
Rs. 1,25,000, was made over to the Subadar, who expended 
60,000 in reconstructing the minaret and distributed the balance 
in charity. Within the last few years the building, which had 
shown symptoms of decay, has been thoroughly renovated. In 
July 1756 the Char Minar and the gardens which then stood 
in its vicinity were occupied by M. Bussy and his troops. An 
account of this occurrence will be found in the chapter on 
History. The broad steps at the base of the arches have always 
been a favourite rendezvous for all the idle people of Haidarabad, 
who are accustomed to meet there and compare notes about 

imaginary occurrences, a circumstance which sometimes results 
71 
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Cha pter vii. in the circulation of alarming stories locally known as Char 
interest* Minar ha Gap. Petition and letter writers are also invariably 

Haiti arabud. 

to be seen here waiting for clients. Daring the Muhamm a 
green band is suspended in the centre of the archway, 
char&iman. The Ciiar Kaman (Four Arches) were also erected by the 
same king, a year or two after the Char Minar, The arches are 
placed at right angles to each other and the four roads. They 
were rebuilt by His Highness Afzulu-d-Daula twenty-five 
years since. 

charsukaBaaz. The Char Su ka Hatjz (Cistern of Four Roads) is a short 
distance from the Char Minar. This cistern was constructed 
by the same king, Mahomed Kuli. He had a pavilion erected 
here, from which he used to witness the manoeuvring of his troops, 
after which he used to receive his military chiefs and reward 
them in proportion to the efficiency displayed. 

:>ud The Dad Mahal (Palace of Justice).—This was built close 

to the Char Su ka Ilauz, and was one of the first buildings 
erected after the construction of the king’s palace when he 
moved here from Golkonda. It was an upper-storied building, 
from one of the windows of which a long chain was suspended 
which was connected with a bell in the king’s durbar hall. 
Any person desiring to make a petition or to complain against 
any of the officers had but to ring the bell, when he was admitted 
to the presence of the king. The idea was not a new one. 
The originator of this novel method of redressing grievances is 
said to have been one of the early Chinese emperors. Amir 
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Khusru also mentions that one of the early Hindu rulers of Chapter vxi. 

_ _ , V Plaoea of 

Delhi had a bell of justice placed between two stone lions 
outside the door of his palace. The emperor Jahangir 
also had a chain of justice constructed. In his autobiography 
he says : “ The first order which I issued after ascending 
the throne was for the setting up of a chain of justice, 

»o that if the officers of the courts of justice should fail in the 
investigation of the complaints of the oppressed, and in grant¬ 
ing them redress, the injured persons might come to this and 
shake it, and so give notice of their wrongs. I ordered that the 
chain should be made of pure gold and be thirty gaz long with 
sixty bells upon it. One end was firmly attached to a battle¬ 
ment of the fort of Agra, the other to a stone column on the 
bank of the river.” It is not known whether much use was 
made of the Kutub Shahi chain of justice. In both instances 
the chain was probably meant as a show, a circumstance of 
which petitioners were probably well aware. In 1771 the 
Dad Mahal was destroyed by an explosion. It appears that 
of latter years it had been degraded from a hall of justice to a 
powder magazine. In the year just mentioned the city was 
flooded by the overflow of the Musi, and the powder in the 
magazine having become damp was spread out to dry in the 
sun. While drying it ignited and a tremendous explosion 
occurred, blowing down many of the neighbouring buildings, 
and killing and wounding seventy or eighty persons. The 
Dad Mahal was one of the places occupied by Hussy’s troops in 
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cha pter vii. 1756. The French traveller Tavernier quoted above gives the 

interest^ following account of the administration of justice atHaidarabad 

Haidambad. 

A o d fjustic™n on in 1652 :—“When the King sits to do justice, I observe 
1662. 

that he comes into the Balcone that looks into the Piazza, 
and all that have business stand below, just against the 
place where the King sits. Between the People and the 
Walls of the Place are fixed in the ground three rows of 
Poles, about the length of an Half-Pike, to the ends where¬ 
of they tye certain ropes accross one upon another. Nor 
is any person whatsoever permitted to pass beyond those 
bounds unless he be called. This Bar, which is never set up, but 
when the King sits in Judgement, runs along the whole bredth 
of the Piazza, and just against the Balcone there is a Bar to 
open, to let in those that are called. Then two men, that each 
of them hold a cord by the end, extended all the bredth of the 
passage, have nothing to do but to let fall the cord, for any 
person that is called to step over it. A Secretary of State sits 
below under the Balcone, to receive all Petitions ; and when he 
gets five or six together, he puts them in a Bag, and then an 
Eunuch, who stands in the Balcone near the King, lets down 
a string, to which the Bag being tied, he draws it up and presents 
it to his Majesty,” 

Daeu-s-Siiifa (Hospital and Karavanserai).—Opposite the 
Purana Haveli (Old Palace) is a large building known by this 
name. It consists of a quadrangular courtyard paved with 
stone, having chambers for the accommodation of travellers and 
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eick persons. It was erected by King Kuli Kutub, who main- chapter vxx. 
tained a staff of native physicians and hakims here to minister interest 
to the sick. The courtyard also contains the remains of a I)aru ' s ' Shitt * 
Turkish bath. The whole building is nowin a very dilapidated 
condition. It is used as a barrack by some of the Irregular 
Troops. Near the entrance is a fine masjid bearing the same 
name and erected at the same time as the hospital. 

The Pur an a Haveli (Old Palace) is an extensive building r^ana iiavcii. 
surrounded by high Walls. It was built by the first of the Nizams, 
who resided here when at Haidarabad. It is still used as an occa¬ 
sional residence by the Nizam. The present palace in which the 
inmates of the zanana reside is not far from the Char Minar. 

The Asi-iur Khana. —This is a large building opposite the AahurKimna. 
palace of the late Minister, Sir SalarJung. It was erected by 
Iiuli Kutub Shah in A.D. 1594 at a cost ofRs. 66,000, and is 
used for the ceremonies attendant on the Muharram and the 
Langar procession, which was established in this year. 

The Purana Pul (Old Bridge).—This is just outside the rmanarui. 
gate bearing the same name. The old road to Golkonda 
crosses it. The bridge was erected by Kuli Kutub Shah in 
1593. It is built of stone and contains 23 arches. It is 600 
feet long, 33 feet broad, and 54 above the bed of the river. 

The Hindu burning-ground is close to the bridge. The bed 
and margins of the river for some distance on either side of 
it are covered with the tombs of Hindu ascetics, Small temples 
and other memento mori. 


Chapter VII. 

Places of 
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In addition to the buildings mentioned above, most of which* 
are still standing, the founder of the city erected many palaces, 
masjids, schools, and baths, in and about it, of which only the 
names remain, such as the Chandan Mahal, Sanjan Mahal, 
Lakhan Mahal, the Nadi Mahal (River Palace), Henna Mahal, &c.,. 
all traces of which have disappeared. This king is said to have 
expended £3,000,000 on. public buildings and irrigation works.. 
His nobles followed his example’, and the number of superb 
mosques and palaces erected in various parts of the Dominions 
was never surpassed by any other Mahomedan kingdom in 
the Dekhan. 

Mecca mabj id. Masjids .—- 1 The principal is the Mecca Masjid, situated near 

the Char Minar. Its dimensions are as follows :—Length 225 
feet, breadth 180 feet, and height 75 feet. The mosque occu¬ 
pies one side of a vast paved quadrangle 36.0 feet square. The 
roof is supported on fifteen arches, and is surmounted by two- 
huge domes which rise 100 feet above it. The building is one 
of the largest masjids in this part of India, and is visible at a 
great distance from the city. It is capable of accommodating 
a vast concourse of worshippers. During the Mahomedan 
festivals at various periods of the year, as many as eight or ten 
thousand people assemble here for prayers. The construction 
of the mosque was commenced by Abdulla Kutub Shah, but 
he died before its completion, and the work was canned on 
under his successor, Abu-l-Hassan, who, however, was sent into 
captivity by the emperor Aurangzeb before the work was 
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■quite finished. Aurangzeb is said to have inspected the raasjid, Chapter vn. 
and ordered that the work which remained unfinished should interest. 


he completed, and that it should be consecrated for the use of Mecctt 
the Sunni sect of Mahomedans. He was almost as intolerant 
of Shias as of Hindus, and after his conquest of the CJolkonda 



kingdom he named the locality of the fort and capital Daru- 


1-Jihad. The grave of the mother of Nizam All Khan is close 
to the steps which ascend the platform, and a short distance off 
are the graves of many of the relatives of former Nizams, who 
desired to be buried here. To the left are the graves of all 
the successors of Nizam Ali Khan, who was the first prince 
interred here. On each side of the quadrangle are a couple of 
buildings in which the Koran is taught by learned and 
religious men. About the centre is a small cistern, close 
to which are a couple of beautifully polished stone slabs 
each about eight feet in length. They are now used as seats, 
but they are said to have originally formed part of a Hindu 
temple which was constructed at Maiseram, near Haidarabad, 
by Akana and Madana, two of Abu-l-Hassan’s ministers, who 
were killed during a disturbance which took place in the city 
in 1687. Tavernier the traveller, who saw the masjid before 
its completion, wrote :—“About fifty years since, they began 
to build a magnificent Pagod in the City, which would have been 
the fairest in all India, hacl it been finished. The Stones are to 
be admired for their bigness. And that wherein the Nich is 
made, which is on that side where they say their Prayers, is an 
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Chapter vii. entire Rock, of such a prodigious bulk, that it was five years be- 

interest* fore five or six-hundred men, continually employed could hew it 

MoocaMiiBjid. ou t 0 f place. They were forced also to rowl it along upon 
an Engine with wheels, upon which they brought it to the 
Pagod; and several affirmed to me, that there were fourteen- 
hundred Oxen to draw it.” 

chaunMasjni. The Chauk Masjid. —This is a smaller masjid erected, in 
the bazaar bearing the same name, by Khaja Abdulla Khan. 
The platform which faces the street is pierced with arches which 
are let out as shops. There is a small madrassa attached 
to the masjid. 

jumaMan)id. The Juma Masjid. —This masjid, which is near the Char 
Minar, was erected by Sultan Mahomed Kuli in 1006 PI. (A.D. 
1598j. It is a moderate-sized building without much preten¬ 
sion to architectural merit. In the courtyard are the 
ruins of an old Turkish bath to which a number of attendants * 
used to be attached. It has fallen into disuse long since. 

MirMomin-s The Daira Mir Momin, or Mir Momin’s Burial-ground, 

Paira. 

in which Sir Salar Jung’s grave lies, is situated near the Mir 
Jumla Tank, constructed by the great Kutub Shahi minister 
of that name, in the eastern quarter of the city. Mir Momin 
was a famous Shia saint who came to Haidarabad from 
Kerbella about two hundred and thirty years ago, in the 
reign of Abdulla Kutub Shah, the last but one of the kings 
of Golkonda. He is said to have brought some of the sacred 
earth of Kerbella with him. and to have consecrated the grave 
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yard for the interment of Shias. The Mir’s tomb, •which is chapter vii. 
almost the only domed one in the cemetery, is situated a short intire 3 t. r 

Haidars bad. 

distance to the right of the entrance gate. It contains his 
remains, and the books which he studied and wrote during his 
life are buried beside him. Beyond the Mir’s tomb the ground 
is covered on all sides to a considerable distance with graves, 

Some with headstones and inscriptions in Arabic and Persian, 
others with polished granite slabs, and many with nothing to 
distinguish them from the common earth. Both Shias and 
Sunnis are now buried here. Beyond the great expanse of tombs 
lies the family burial-place of the late Minister. It is walled 
off from the rest of the cemetery, and is entered by a small 
gateway, to the right of which is a prayer-room and small 
courtyard. Beyond this on a raised terrrace, reached by a small 
flight of steps, are the tombs of the family. His (late) Excel¬ 
lency’s resting place lies to the right of the platform, and next air B , lar Jung . a 
to the grave of his grandmother. Then come the graves of 
Suraju-l-Mulk his uncle and Muniru-l-Mulk his grandfather ; 
there are also a number of other tombs of members of the 
family On the same platform. The majority are without head¬ 
stone or ornament of any description. The tomb of Mir 
Alam, the Minister’s great-grandfather, lies without the en¬ 
closure. The terrace is sheltered by large shady trees, through 
which the rays of the sun rarely penetrate. 

City Water Supply.— Previous to the construction of the city 
Mir Alam tank the chief source of water supply was the Mir 


Grave. 


Water 
biipply. 
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ohapter vii. Jumla reservoir. In the time of the Kutub Shahi kings the 
Interest. Julpulli channel, which runs from a tank of the same name to 

Hatilarabad. 

^suppTy^ West of the city, was constructed for the conveyance of water 
to the Mecca Masjid, Char Minar, Char Su ka Hauz and other 
places in the city. The channel, which had fallen into disrepair, 
was reconstructed by Nawab Rukanu-d-Daula, many years 
since, at a cost of one lakh of rupees. The water supply for the 
Nizam’s palace is drawn from a spring some little distance from 
the city. The chief source of supply, however, is now the Mir 
Alam tank, from which pipes are laid to various parts of the city. 
noo<w the Floods of the Musi. —In 1161 H. (A.D. 1748) the river 
rose to a great height and destroyed many houses. Numbers 
of lives and much valuable property was lost. Once previous 
to this, about the beginning of the same century, there was a 
great flood, of which no authentic details have come down to us. 
The most disastrous flood of which there are accounts, however, 
was the one of 1185 H. (A.D. 1771). No rain had fallen for 
months, although it was the time of the monsoon. The Nizam 
accompanied by a vast crowd of people walked to the Id Ghar, 
and public prayers were offered up for rain. A few days after¬ 
wards heavy and continuous rain set in. The river rose rapidly, 
and breaching the city walls in a number of places flooded the 
whole town ; hundreds of houses were swept away, and 2,000 
people are said to have lost their lives. 

Great Hailstorm. Great Hailstorm. —In 1185 H. (A.D. 1771) Haidarabad 

was visited by a tremendous hailstorm. For hours hail 
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continued to pour down in one ceaseless rattle, causing much chapter vu 
mischief to both man and beast. After its cessation vast quantities xJnerest* 

Hatdarubad. 

of the hail, which had been congealed into hard lumps, were ercaUlail * torin '' 
brought in on elephants and camels, and placed in pits dug for 
its reception. For days all the city revelled in this unusual 
ice- supply, and the Nizam had quantities of ice cream made, 
which he distributed amongst his courtiers. 

Mahomedan Saints. —The following is an account of the Mahometan 

Saints. 

principal Mahomedan saints or pirs who have lived at Ilaidarabad 
at various periods :— 

Hussain Shah Vali, who claimed to be eighth in descent from 
Saiyad Gesu Deraz or Banda Nawaz, the famous saint of Kul- 
barga, came to Ilaidarabad in the reign of Ibrahim Kutub Shah, 
about A D. 1553. The king gave him his daughter in marriage; 
and presented him with many valuable jagirs. He was a 
person of much importance, and was the chief counsellor of the 
king in all things. The great Hussain Sagar tank bund is said 
to .have been constructed by the saint, who named it after himself, 
and so incurred the displeasure of the king (see Hussain 
Sagar). He died in 1030 H. (A..D. 1620), and his tomb is 
situated a mile to the north of the fort of Golkonda. Two 
fairs are held annually at the fort, one on the anniversary of 
the saint’s death, and the second on that of the death of Banda 
Nawaz of Kulbarga. 

Shah Raju Saiieb, who was a nephew of the last saint, 
came to Haidarabad from Bijapur in the reign of Abdulla 
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cha pter vn, Kutub Shah. After the death of the king he became the 
interest spiritual adviser of Abu-l-Hassan, his successor, whom he is said 

Haldarnbad. 

Ma saSfe au have assisted in obtaining the throne. He died in 1093 H. 
(A.D. 1681). His tomb is situated just outside the Fateh 
Gate of the city. He commenced building it during his life¬ 
time, but died before its completion, after spending a very 
large sum of money upon it. It was finished by His Highness 
Nasiru-d-Daula. 

Shah Yusuf Saheb and Sharif Saheb. —The mauso¬ 
leum of these saints is near the railway station. Both were 
sowars in the service of Bahadur Shah, the emperor Aurangzeb’s 
son and successor. They were disciples of Shah Kalimulla. 
When the elder brother died the younger was absent ou a 
pilgrimage; he died of grief a short time after his return and was 
interred in the same tomb. A yearly fair is held in November. 

Mir Mahomed Momin. —He was the JDiwan of Mahomed 
Kuli Kutub Shah and lived till the reign of Abdulla Kutub 
Shah. He was a- poet and a very learned man. It was he 
who established the Shia burial-ground already noticed, and 
appointed a number of corpse-bearers and grave-diggers, whose 
descendants to the present day continue to exercise their calling. 
He died in 1036 H. (A D. 1626). 

Saiyad Shah Mahmud Aulia came in the first instance 
from Najaf in Persia to Bidar, where he became a disciple of a 
celebrated local saint. He remained there for three years, and 
eventually came to Haidarabad and took up his residence on 
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the hill which is now surrounded by the Mir Alam tank. He chapter vii 
built the picturesque toinb on its summit, in which some of his interest, 
descendants reside to the present day. Many curious stories 
of his miraculous powers are still current amongst the natives, 
one of which, telling the manner in which he erected the tomb, 
is worth relating. The saint commenced to erect his tomb at 
the same period as Shah Raju, already noticed, and as he paid 
much higher wages for labour Shah Raju’s labourers deserted 
him. The latter complained to the king, who forbade any of the 
labourers going to Shah Mahmud. He, however, got them to 
agree to work during the night, but the king put a stop to this 
arrangement by issuing orders to all the oil-sellers in the city 
forbidding them to sell oil to him. Determined not to be foiled, 
the saint worked a miracle and caused the water he placed in 
lamps to ignite, and so provided light, by which the building of 
his tomb went on at night. He died in H. 1100 (A.D. 1688). 

Shah Bukana Saheb was a disciple of a celebrated saint 
who is buried under the terrace of the Juma Masjid at Delhi. 

He came to Haidarabad in the reign of Abdulla Kutub Shah, 
and resided in a small hut on the spot where his tomb is now 
erected, near the burial-ground of the Shamsu-l-Umara 
family, about four miles to the east of the city. The king used 
frequently to visit him. He died in 1074 H. (A.D. 1663). 

Mibza Saheb Kabwani was a Saiyad and a Jamadar of 
Sultan Abdulla Kutub Shah, and was sent by him on an 
embassy to Ibrahim Adil Shah at Bijapur, where he became the 
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Chapter vii. disciple of Aminu-d-din Ali, and subsequently came to Haidara- 
mtereBtf bad, left the service of the State and became a fakir, and wrote 
Ma£omf^an many books about saints. He died in 1070 H. (A.D. 1659) ; his 
tomb is in Mustaid Pura, to the west of the city. 

Siiums Mulla, a son of Shah Mahmud Aulia, he is also 
buried in the same tomb. He was alive in the time of the first 
of the Nizams. It is said that he used only to come out on 
Thursdays, and on that day used to dress in fine clothes and 
sit in darbar with his disciples. He died at the age of 80 years 
in 1161 H. (A.D. 1748). 

Baba Sharfu-d-Din was a disciple of Shahabu-d-Din. He 
came before the city was built, and lived on a hill 8 miles to the 
south, where his tomb now stands. An annual fair is held on 
the anniversary of his death. 

Shah Jaharu, so called because he used to sweep the 
Kaaba at Mecca. He afterwards set out for the Dekhan with 
one of his brothers. The vessel in which they sailed was 
wrecked and his brother was drowned. Shah Akbar Hussaini 
was his spiritual adviser. He used to sweep the ground in 
front of all the mosques. One day he saw the king Abu-1- 
Hassan passing in the streets and gave him abuse. The king 
ordered him to be confined in prison but he escaped. He died 
at the age of 80, and his tomb is near the Fateh Gate. 

Shah Bodlay Saiieb came from Bijapur in the time of 
Abdulla Kutub Shah. He was a disciple of Aminu-d-Din Ali. 
He resided near the Dabirpura Gate, where his tomb now is. 
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Saiyad Ali Bokhari was a disciple of Shah Mahmud cna pter vri. 
Kalan. He came here in the time of Abdulla Kutub Shah, 'interest* 

Haidarabad. 

and lived till the time of Mahomed Mtiazzam, Aurangzeb s son. Ma S s dan 
Sher Zah Khan, the king’s minister, was his great patron and 
erected his tomb, which is near the old Karwan Bazaar, on the 
banks of the Musi. 

The Langar. —On the fifth day of Muhairam the Langar The Langur, 
procession fakes place. As it is one of the sights of Haidarabad, 
numbers of officers from Sikandarabad and Bolaram assem¬ 
ble by invitation at the palace of the late Minister to witness 
it. The Resident and his staff are also generally present. It 
consists of a procession of all the troops, regular and irregular, 
in the Nizam’s service, interspersed with elephants in gorgeous 
trappings, camels decked out to look as respectable as those 
ugly animals can be, led horses with the most elaborately 
embroidered saddle-clothes and head-gear, and a motley crowd of 
natives dressed in the most fantastic costumes that their 
imaginations can devise. The whole procession, which 
commences to defile past the palace about noon, and continues to 
stream by till 3 or 4 p.m., is a most remarkable sight. The 
procession moves in the following order: the city police, 
both mounted and foot, led by the Kotwal; the suburban police ; 
the Pathan Jamadars and their men ; the Arab Jamadars and 
their followers; the city Irregulars ; the Maiseram regiment, a 
thousand strong, clad in Zouave costume ; the Peslrkar’s Sikhs ; 
the regular troops of all arms ; the city regiments 4th, 5th and 
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Chapter vii. 6th Infantry; the troops of Ghalib Jung, cavalry and infantry, 

interest! and a small body of Arabs ; the stud of His Highness the Nizam 

Paidarabad. 

The Langur, g^dled an d bridled or caparisoned in cloth of gold saddle-cloths 
and bridles. Some of the Irregular Troops are still clad in uni¬ 
forms of the old French pattern with the quaintly shaped head- 
piece, which bears some resemblance to the caps in which good 
Catholic kings and queens used to crucify recreant Moors a few 
centuries since. These are the men amongst whom the name 
of the great Frenchman M. Raymond is cherished. The deeds 
of “ Mussuram,”'as they style him, are still themes of specula¬ 
tion and story with them. They honour his tomb, and once a 
year go thither to satisfy his manes with rounds of salutes and 
other ceremonies (see M. Raymond’s Tomb). The majority of 
the troops are armed with the old Brown Bess. The bodies of 
Arabs, Rohillas, and Pathans in the service of the state and 
the nobility march or rather trot past firing their matchlocks 
and shouting out praises of their chiefs and their own bravery. 
The bells of the elephants make a pleasant musical jungle, the 
led horses prancing and neighing in unison with the universal 
din, and lastly come the Reformed Troops under the command 
of European officers. They are a remarkably fine body of men 
numbering in all about 4,000 of all arms, of whom about half 
are usually stationed at Haidarabad. The Cavalry, especially 
the African Guards, elicit much praise as they defile past in 
splendid order. With them the pageant closes. The route taken 
by the procession is from the Minister’s palace past the Char 
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Minar and the palace of the Nizam, where they are joined by the chapter vn. 

. . . Plaoesof 

State or Sarf-i~Khas troops and some of the suwan ot the nobles, 
and on to the Purana Pul Gate, where the procession disperses. r * 
The nobles of the city, with their suwaris, do not take part 
in the big procession, but pass before the Nizam only, who is 
seated in a small gallery of the palace overlooking the street. 

The Langar, which has been annually celebrated at Haidara- 01 tlia 
bad for nearly three hundred years, is alleged to have originated 
in the following manner. On the fifteenth of the month of Zi- 
1-Haj 1003 H. (A.D. 1594), Prince Abdulla, whose father, 

Sultan Kali Kutub, was then reigning, left Haidarabad for Gol- 
konda with a large body of nobles and attendants. He was 
mounted on an elephant, and shortly after leaving the Purana 
Pul Gate the animal became mast and charged amongst the 
nobles and attendants, compelling them to flee for their lives. 

After this the elephant moved off towards the jungle, 
still having the unfortunate prince on his back. His 
mother, Haiyat Baksh Begam, when she heard what had 
occurred, became much alarmed for her son’s safety. She 
ordered food to be placed in various places around 
Haidarabad for both the elephant and her son. She vowed 
that if he returned safely she would make a chain of gold 
similar in thickness and weight to that used for fastening up 
elephants. Her son returned safely on the same elephant after an 
absence of six days,—so the chronicles say,—and his mother, in 
conformity with her vow collected all the goldsmiths of the city 
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Chapter vxi. together and set them at work to make a gold chain. When 
interest it was finished, her son, carrying the chain and followed by an 


origin oAio immense procession of all the nobles and troops ot the State, 

Langar, 1 

went to the shrine of a Shia saint in the city to offer up thanks 
for his preservation from the elephant. At the conclusion of 
the ceremony the gold chain was broken into pieces and dis¬ 
tributed amongst fakirs and other religious beggars. And from 
that date the procession became an annual custom here, the 
Nizams, although not Shias, following the custom of their prede ¬ 
cessors the Kutub Shahis in allowing it. 

Thevonot’s Monsieur Thevenot gives the following quaint account of the 

At Tangar. t10 Langar, or the festival of Hussain, which was celebrated while he 
was at Haidarabad, two hundred years ago “ When I thought 
myself sufficiently informed of the places on the Coast of 
Coromandel, I returned from Masulipatan to Bagnagar, and 
stayed there three weeks longer, because I would not go from 
thence but in company of Monsieur Bazon, who had some business 
still remaining to make an end of-; so that I had as much time 
as I needed to see the Celebration of the Festival of Hussain, 
the Son of Aly, which fell out at that time. The Moors of 
Golconda celebrated it with more Fopperies than they do in 
Persia ; there is nothing but Masquarades for the space of ten 
days ; they erect Chappels in all the Streets with Tents, which 
they fill with Lamps, and adorn, with Foot-Carpets ; the Streets 
are full of People, and all of them almost have their Faces 
covered with Sifted ashes ; they who are naked cover their 
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whole Body with them, and they who are cloathed their Chapter vn. 

3?1t.ccs of 

Apparel ; but the Cloaths they wear on. these days are generally interest. 

HaidarAbad. 

extravagant, and their Head-tire much more ; they all carry 

Langar. 

Arms ; most part have their Swords naked, and the poor have 
Wooden ones ; several dragg about the Streets long Chains as big 
as ones Arm, which are tied to their Girdle ; and it being 
painful to dragg them, they thereby move the pity of Zelots 
who touch them, and having kissed their Fingers, lift them up 
to their Eyes, as if these Chains were- holy Kelicks. They make 
Processions, wherein many carry Banners, and others have 
Poles, on which there is a Silver Plate that represents Hussein's 
hand ; Some with little Houses of a light wood upon their 
heads, skip, and turn certain Cadences of a Song ; others dance 
in a round, holding the point of their naked Swords upwards, 
which they clash one against another, crying with all their 
force Hussein! The publick Wenches themselves come in for 
a share in this Festival, by their extravagant Dances, Habits 
and Head-tire. The Heathen Idolaters celebrate this Feast 
also for their diversion, and they do it with such Fopperies as 
far surpass the Moors ; they drink, eat, laugh, and dance on all 
hands, and they have Songs which savour little of a doleful 
pomp, that the Moors pretend to represent. They observe only 
not to shave themselves during the ten days ; but though it be 
prohibited to sell any thing except Bread and Fruit, yet there 
is plenty of all things in private Houses. This Festival is hardly 
ever celebrated without Blood-shed; for there being several 
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Sunnis wlio laugh at the others, and the Chyais not being able 
to endure it, they often quarrel and fight, which is a very 
proper representation of the Feast; and at that time there is no 
enquiry made into Man-Slaughter, because the Moors believe, 
that during these ten days the Gates of Paradise are open to 
receive those who die for the Musselman Faith. At Bagnagar 
I saw one of these quarrels raised by a Tartar, who spake 
some words against Hussein : Some Chyais being Scandalized 
thereat, fell upon him to be revenged, but he killed three of 
them with his Sword, and many Musket-shot were fired. A 
Gentleman (who would have parted them) received a wound 
in the Belly that was like to have cost him his life, and seven 
were killed out-right. Nay, some of the Servants of the 
Grand Vizier were engaged in it; and this Chief Minister 
passing by that place in his Palin quin, made haste down that 
he might get on Horse-back and ride away. Next day after 
the Feast they make other processions, sing doleful Ditties, and 
carry about Coffins, to represent the interment _ of Hussein 
and his Men, who were killed at the Battel of Kerbela by the 
Forces of Calif Yezid.” 

The Suburbs. —The suburbs of the city, which are seven 
in number, cover an area of about eight and a quarter square 
miles, or nearly four times as great as that occupied by the 
city itself. The names of the suburbs areas follows:—Afzul- 
ganj, Chadarghat, Nampali, Sarurnagar, Yakutpnra, Jahanamah, 
and Karwan, 
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Afzulganj, which adjoins the city on the north, is a chapter vii 


suburb of comparatively modern origin, most of the small upper- Interest 

. Haidarabad. 

storied houses which line its principal street having been 
erected in the reign of the Nizam after whom it is named, who 
also built the fine masjid near the bridge, for one of his wives, 
at a cost of one lakh of rupees. The masjid is a beautifully 
proportioned building having four minarets. It is said to have 
been modelled after one of the old Kutub Shahi masjids 
in the Karwan suburb. The lower floors of the houses in 
Afzulganj are mostly let out as shops to sweetmeat-sellers, 
shoemakers, petty shopkeepers and others, the upper stories 
being used as dwelling-houses. The only building of note 
besides the masjid in this suburb is the hospital which adjoins it. 

Adjoining Afzulganj is the Begam Bazaar, the chief grain Begam Bazaar 
market of Haidarabad. It is so styled because in former years the 
revenues of the place were allotted to the chief Begam of the 
Nizam. Immense strings of Banjari bullocks may. be met in 
the mornings along the roads converging to this bazaar, laden 
with bags of grain. The supplies conveyed in this manner 
are of course largely supplemented by the railway. 

The Fil Khana or Elephant Quarters are just beyond the FU Khana. 
Begam Bazaar. Here may be seen rows of these large animals 
picketed out in the open air. It has been calculated that 
Haidarabad contains upwards of 500 elephants, more than any 
other city in India. Many belong to private individuals, as 
elephant riding is a favourite method of locomotion in the city, 
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Chapter vix and all state visits are paid in this manner. The largest 
interest' elephant in the city was the property of the late Minister. He 

Haidarabad, 

measures eleven and a half feet in height. 

The Cavalry Lines are situated opposite the elephant quarters. 
The men have good barracks and accommodation for their 
Gosha Mahai. horses. Gosha Mahal is a military suburb adjoining Chadarghat 
on the west. Sultan Abu-l-Hassan laid out a pleasure garden 
with cisterns and fountains and built a residence here for his 
zenana. The place is now used for troop lines, the infantry 
and artillery of the Nizam’s Regular Troops being stationed 
here. This is the place which is said to have been connected 
with Golkonda by an underground tunnel (see Golkonda). 

Asafnagar. —A small village beyond the Gosha Mahal 
troop lines on the road to Golkonda. There are some fine 
gardens here and a large tank. The largest of the gardens 
belongs to a wealthy Hindu banker whose family has for many 
years been associated with the Government in financial matters. 
Tombot Khaia A short distance from Asafnagar is the tomb of the Nizam’s 

Abid, .... . 

gallant ancestor Khaja Abid, Chin Kalich Khan Bahadur, who 
received a wound while leading a charge at Golkonda in 1098 
H. (A.D. 1687). His right arm was shattered by a cannon-shot, 
but he refused to dismount and rode back to the camp. The 
emperor Aurangzeb, with whom Chin Kalich Khan was a 
special favourite, when he heard of his mishap sent his own 
physician to attend to his wound. The next day Aurangzeb sent 
Asad Khan Jamdatu-l-Mulk to inquire after his health. He 
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found the Khan seated with a cup of coffee in his left hand chapter vii. 
while the surgeons were operating upon the wound. He said interest 

1 r it i Haidarabad. 

that he felt well and hoped soon to resume his place in the Tomb V |' d Kt,aJa 
service of the emperor, but three days afterwards he died. 
Aurangzeb, who is said to have been much affected at the news 
of his death, gave orders that he should be buried in the spot 
where his tomb at present stands. 

Jahanamah. —This suburb is situated to the south-west. Jahanamah. 
It contains the beautiful gardens and palace of Nawab Bashiru- 
d-Daula. The gardens, which were laid out many years 
since, are unsurpassed in Haidarabad. The palace and the 
detached bungalows about the grounds contain great numbers 
of the most ingenious mechanical toys, the majority of which 
were collected by the Nawab Shamsu-l-Umara who died in 
1877. The gardens also contain a large collection of birds. 

Namkali.— This suburb, which is but a small one, lies to the Nampaii. 
north of the city. The railway station, which is sometimes 
termed Nampaii, is situated in it. It is chiefly remarkable for 
the great number of burial places it contains ; indeed the 
ground to the south-west of the station is literally one vast 
Necropolis. Mussalman tombs of every design, with and with¬ 
out domes, some standing in the midst of beautiful gardens, 
others crumbling to dust by the roadside, are to be seen. The 
road leading in the direction of Asafnagar is lined for a con¬ 
siderable distance with these mementos of bygone generations. 

The most noteworthy is the tomb of Nuru-d-Din Shah Kadri, 
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chapter vii. close to the railway station. He was the spiritual adviser of the 
interest.^ late Nizam. The anniversary of the Saiyad’s death is celebrated 

Haldai abaci. 

Nampau. an pj rag or festival, which is attended by His Highness and 
many of the city nobles. 

Karwansuburb. Karwan. —This is the oldest of the suburbs, having been built 

wheD the Kutub Shahis ruled here. It is on the north-west of 
the city, and commences from the Purana Pul. The old road 
to Golkonda passes through its midst. This is the road by 
which the kings used to go to or return from the fort, and 
along which the confused mass of fugitives streamed when the 
city was sacked by Prince Muazzam (Aurangzeb’s son) in 1683 
(see historical account of the city). In those days the road for 
several miles on either side was lined with palaces, pleasure 
gardens, houses, mosques, and caravanserais. Ground here is 
said to have been so valuable that it was sold at the rate of 
one ashrafi per square yard. The French traveller Tavernier 
wrote the following account of this suburb, which he styles 
Erengabad :— 

“ Before you come to the Bridg, you must pass through a 
large Suburb, called Erengabad, about a league in length ; 
where live all the Merchants, the Brokers, Handicraft-Trades, 
and in general, all the meaner sort of people ; the City being 
inhabited^ only by persons of quality, Officers of the King’s 
House, Ministers of Justice, and Officers of the Army. From 
ten or eleven in the forenoon, till four or five in the evening, 
the Merchants, Brokers, and Workmen come into the City to 
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trade with the Foreign Merchants, after which time they 
return to their own Houses. In the Suburb are two or 
three fair Mosquees which serve for Inns for the Foreigners, 
besides several Pagoda in the Neighbouring parts. Through 
the same Suburb lies the way to the Fortress of Golconda.” 

At the present day the ground on either side of the road 
for quite half the distance to the fort is covered with the 
ruins of those old buildings. Many of them are unrecog¬ 
nizable, but some still exhibit traces of much architectural 
beauty. Among these are the following The rnasjid and 
caravanserai of Khaja Mushk, a eunuch of Abdulla Kutub 
Shah. Both have been very fine buildings, but they are now 
much decayed. An inscription over the gateway gives the date 
of their erection as 1032 H. (A.D. 1622). The founder’s tomb 
and caravanserai contain a number of Arabic inscriptions, one 
or two in praise of the king, but the majority chiefly quotations 
and prayers from the Koran. At Atapur, some distance nearer 
the fort, are the ruins of a large palace built by the same eunuch, 
called the Mushk Mahal. It is included in the jagirs of the 
grandmother of the present Nizam. Close to this masjid are 
the ruins of a small pura or suburb called Kulsumpura, after 
one ol Ibrahim Kutub Shah’s daughters who built the large serais 
which are now in rains on both sides of the road. There were 
also a madrassa and hamam (Turkish bath) attached to them, 
which are now mostly in ruins. The madrassa compound also 
contains a masjid. Near the Mushk Masjid are the ruins of 
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another styled the Nakila Medina, which must at one time have 
been a beautiful building. It was built in the reign of Sultan 
Abdulla, but has no date. Beyond this is the masjid of Malik 
Johar, a slave of the same king. Halfway to the fort is the 
Tola (weighing) Masjid, a very handsome building, from which 
the mosque in Afzulganj is said to have been modelled. An 
inscription on it records that it was built by order of the king 
in 1013 H. (A.D. 1604). Near here are the inasjids of 
Khaja Chamukh and Kaliraulla, both in ruins, and also that 
of Sherza Khan, a court noble and personal favourite of the last 
king, Abu-l-Hassan. Nearer the fort is a small eminence called 
the Koh Shibli, upon the summit of which is the tomb ot Haji 
Khub Sahib. Abdulla Kutub Shah is said to have given this 
man, who was a fakir, permission to levy a toll of one cowrie 
upon all carts and pack bullocks passing the hill. With the 
proceeds of the money so derived he built this tomb. In 
addition to the mosques, caravanserais, &c„ of which a brief 
description is given above, there are the ruins of many others 
whose names have been forgotten. The ground for the whole 
of the distance between Golkonda and the city bears traces of 
the dense population which it once contained, which dispersed 
probably during the siege of Golkonda, for it is well known 
that the Mogul troops and the Mahratta horse who came to 
Abu-l-Hassan’s assistance' completely devastated the country 
between them. The . tombs of the kings are described else¬ 
where (see Golkonda). 
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Chadarghat, the principal of the suburbs, covers an chapter vii 
immense tract of ground extending to the north and east of interest 

Hiiidorabad. 

.Afzulganj and the city. Chadarghat is so called from a ‘ band’ 

12 feet high thrown across the Musi outside the Chadarghat 
Gate of the city. When the water overflows the band, the natives 
term the sheet of water which falls “Chadar,” hence the name. 

This suburb, in which the Residency and the dwelling-houses 
of the Europeans and Eurasians employed in the Nizam’s 
service are situated, has sprung up within the last thirty years. 

In 1850, with the exception of the Residency and the bazaars 
under its walls, there was scarcely a building, where houses 
may now be counted by thousands; ground, which at 
that period was given to any one who asked for it, is now 
worth four and five rupees per square yard. The suburb is 
extending yearly, and will probably go on increasing until it 
reaches the great military cantonment at Sikandarabad, now 
about a mile distant from its furthest confines. It is pierced 
by well-constructed roads, the principal of which leads direct 
from Sikandarabad to the Residency and the city. 

The Residency is situated a mile and a half to the north Th* Residonoy. 
of the city, about the centre of the suburb. (There is also a 
country houlTe for the Resident atBolaram, 12 miles north-west.) 

The building stands in the midst of a beautiful park-like ex¬ 
panse, having large shade trees and handsomely laid out 
gardens. It was commenced in 1800 , and finished six years 
afterwards. Previous to its erection the Residents used to 
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occupy a garden house of one of the Ministers. The present 
building was begun while Major Kirkpatrick was Resident. 
When it was first projected the Nizam declined to grant the 
ground. The circumstances of his refusal are rather amusing, 
and are detailed in the following story from one of Sir John 
Malcolm’s letters I will conclude this letter by relating an 
anecdote connected with this projected edifice (the Residency) 
that will satisfy you the princes of the East do not lose much 
of their valuable time in the study of geography. Major 
Kirkpatrick, the Resident at this court, wished to obtain a grant 
of two or three fields to erect this structure upon. He requested 
the Engineer of the English force stationed at Haidarabad to 
make an exact survey of the spot; and when this was furnished 
upon a large sheet he carried it to the Darbar, and show¬ 
ing it to the Nizam requested lie would give the English 
Government a grant of the ground. The Prince, after gravely 
examining the survey, said he was sorry he could not comply 
with his request. When the Resident was retiring, not a little 
disconcerted at the refusal of a favour which he deemed so 
trifling, Mir Alam (the Minister) said to him with a smile, 
4 Do not he annoyed. You frightened the Nizam with the size 
of the plan you showed him. Your fields were almost as large as 
any of the maps of his kingdom he had yet seen. No wonder,’ said 
the Mir, laughing, ‘ he did not like to make such a cession. Make a 
survey upon a reduced scale, and the difficulty will vanish.’ The 
Resident could hardly believe this would be the case ; but when 
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at his next interview he presented the same plan upon a small chapter vix. 


card, the ready and cheerful assent of the Prince satisfied him interest 
that the Mir had been quite correct in his guess at the cause The ueewenoy.. 


ot his former failure.” The building was constructed under the 
supervision of Mr. Russell, of the Madras Engineers, who also 
designed it. The chief entrance faces the north/ The portico, 
to which a fine flight of granite steps leads, is 60 feet by 26. 
At the top of the steps are two large sphinxes. The roof of 
the portico is supported by six fine Corinthian columns covered 
with chunam so fine as to give them the appearance of marble. 
In the pediment of the portico are the royal arms in relievo. The 
pavement is an admirable imitation of black and white marble 
squares done in chunam. The lower story of the building con¬ 
sists of reception and sitting rooms handsomely furnished. In 
connection with the furniture it is worth mentioning that the 
chairs, couches, lustres, mirrors, &c., which were first sent 
out after the building had been finished, had been the property 
ot the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV., who sold them 
to the Company at a pretty high figure, and the Nizam 
had the pleasure of paying for them. The Darbar hall, 


which 


is 


on the groundfloor, is 60 feet by 33, and 


50 feet high. It is encircled by a gallery which is supported 
by 32 columns. The hall contains a number of fine oil 
paintings. The story above the hall contains a large suite 
ot rooms which are used on state occasions. The angles of 
the staircases leading to them contain some fine pieces of 
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Chaptervn. marble statuary. These rooms ave all most richly furnished 
interest/ and decorated. There is a suite of private rooms on the west 

The"Htaldcncy. attached to the main building by a gallery. Some years ago 
the grounds contained a house styled the Rang Mahal, built by 
Colonel Kirkpatrick for a Mahomedan lady whom he married. 
In this house the wives of former Residents used to give 
receptions to native ladies from the city. The building 
was demolished a few years since. Last year it was 
discovered that the Residency roof was in a most dangerous 
state and needed reconstruction. While the repairs were 
in progress the Resident lived at his country house at 
Bolaram. The grounds contain a bungalow for the occupation 
of the First Assistant Resident; the Residency Surgeon, the 
Military Secretary, the Second Assistant Resident and the 
Commandant of the Escort reside in bungalows outside 
the walls. On the south side are long ranges of offices, 
including a printing establishment. A passage from the centre 
of the southern colonnade leads to the treasury vaults, which 
extend for some distance under the basement of the building. 
They are secured by heavy gates bolted and barred, and are so 
dark that lights are always burning in them. A strong guard of 
native sepoys is stationed both at the entrance and inside the 
vaults. Just beyond the south gate are the Court House of the 
Superintendent of Residency Bazaars and the Post Office, each 
having a back entrance to the Residency grounds. The Tele¬ 
graph Office is on the western side, having a public entrance 
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from the main road. In the small flower garden at the back chapter vn, 
of the Residency there is a miniature model of the building, 'interest. 

Haidarabad, 

executed by Raja Condaswami, under whose superintendence T1 “ ite8idenc r- 

the main building was constructed. The cemetery, which is 

close by, contains a number of graves, amongst which are the 

tombs of three former Residents—Mr. G. A. Bushby, who 

died at Bolaram in December 1856 ; Mr. A. Roberts, who 

died in 1868 ; and Colonel Davidson, who died in 1861. It also 

contains the grave of Sir W. Rumbold, Bart., who was a partner 

in the house of Palmer and Co., and died at Ilaidarabad in 

1833. In the grounds there is a monument erected by the 

officers of the Russell Brigade to the memory of Lieutenant 

VV. J. Darby, who was killed while leading an attack on some 

rebels in the city on August 20th, 1815. In the eastern 

portion of the grounds are the quarters of the Resident’s escort 

and the Infantry guard. 

Residency Bazaars. —The Residency is surrounded on all Re»i««cy 
sides by populous bazaars, over which the Resident exercises 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. These bazaars, which have a 
population of about 15,000, are great trading centres ; there are 
to be found branch houses and representatives of all the 
wealthy native banking firms in India, who are prepared to 
grant hundis for the largest sums upon any town from Peshawar 
to Madras. Most of the saukars here reckon their wealth by lakhs 
of rupees, and in addition to transacting a large business in money 
orders and hundis some of them are extensive buyers of country 
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Chapter VII. produce and importers of English merchandize. 

Interest good fruit and vegetable and meat markets. The bazaars are 
Veaidency 1 ' under the supervision of a European officer, who is also Coin- 
mandant of the Resident’s escort. 

B»nk of Bengal. Proceeding in a northerly direction from the Residency 
the next place of interest is the Bank of Bengal, situated 
opposite the Residency in a garden house forming part of the 
property of the Palmer family. The Haidarabad branch of 
the bank has been established for many years. It maintains 
a large establishment under the supervision of a European 
agent and accountant. The banking business of the Haidarabad 
Government is conducted by the branch bank. 

The Haidarabad Club is situated on the main road 
about half a mile north of the bank. The club was originally 
started by the European members of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, and was known as the Engineers’ Club, but the name 
was subsequently changed to the present one. The Resident 
and many of the city noblemen are members. There 
are sailing and rowing boats belonging to the club on the 
Hussain Sagar lake, and a lawn tennis court in the public 

gardens. 

The Travellers’ Bungalow adjoins the club. It has just 
been completed, thus supplying a want long felt in a place 
where there are no hotels and the nearest resthouse is at 
Sikandarabad, four miles distant. The bungalow contains four 
bed rooms with drawing and bath rooms, and a dining room in 


UaidnvRbad. 

Club. 
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Bungalow* 
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the centre, and is well famished. It is about a quarter of a chapter vn. 
mile from the railway station. interest.* 

The Public Works Office is generally known as Pestanji’s Pab $jWor$ 
Koti. It is a large building standing well back from the 
main road, erected on an immense stone basement. The 
walls which surround the grounds are twenty feet high and 
of great, thickness. Their erection alone is said to have cost 
a lakh of rupees. The house was built by the famous Parsi 
bankers Pestanji and Company, who farmed the revenues of 
Berar. They succeeded Puran Mai in 1839. Previous to 
this (1825-26) they had been the first exporters of cotton from 
Berar to Bombay. They gave liberal, advances to cotton 
growers, and established cotton presses. In 1845 Pestanji was 
compelled to give up his districts. 

St. George’s Church is close to Pestaoji’s Koti. It is a st 

° Church. 

handsome building, the erection of which was commenced 
when Sir George Yule was Resident here. There was then 
no place of worship in Chadarghat, and the Resident headed a 
subscription list with a handsome donation, and the necessary 
funds were soon raised. The Church has sittings for 300. 

The chaplain is paid partly by the Nizam’s Government and 
partly from funds at the disposal of the Resident. 

Old Cemetery. —Adjoining the Church is an old burial-ground ow cemetery, 
which has been closed for some years. It is only a very small plot 
of ground, and does not, therefore, contain many tombs. The 
most noteworthy is that of the celebrated William Palmer, 
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or “ King ” Palmer as he used to be styled, who established 
the banking house which bore his name. The following 
is a copy of the inscription on his tomb:—“This monument 
contains the remains of W. Palmer, who died on the 20th 
November 1867, in his 87th year. He had been a resident 
of Hyderabad for nearly 70 years, where he was prominently 
known, and his memory requires no record. But he desires 
anxiously that the goodness of Hester Palmer, his wife, towards 
him, who survived him, should be known by this record drawn 
up on his deathbed. She was his comfort for the last twenty 
years of his life, which was involved very generally in distress 
and difficulties. Her strong mind and good sense supported 
him during his sickness, contributed to prolong his life, and her 
private means were employed to maintain him in ease and 
comfort when he was penniless, as indeed they were subsequently 
to educate some of his grandchildren, whom she has loved, 
though not connected by blood with them, as if they were her 
own, and which she continues to do. May the blessing of the 
almighty and most merciful God be with her and her grand¬ 
children as usual!” 

This club, which is just beyond the Church, was started by the 
officers of the Nizam’s Reformed Troops a couple of years since. 
Most of the officers, including the commandant, are members. 

The Roman Catholic Chapel is just behind the Club. It is 
a large two-storied building erected on the summit of a piece of 
rising ground which commands an extensive view of Chadarghat. 
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It is the head-quarters of the Catholic Mission, which has a chapter vn. 
branch at Sikandarabad. The Bishop, who is the head of the S.' 
mission, resides here, as well as several fathers who assist in 
discharging the duties of the school which is attached to it. 

The I< ouudry close to the chapel is one of the old French French 

A A Foundry. 

foundries ; the mins of several others are observable on the road 
leading to Mir Alam’s Tank. It is one of the many buildings 
erected by M. Raymond, and referred to by Malcolm, in 1798, 
after the disbandment, as places in which “ they cast excellent 
cannon and made serviceable muskets.” 

Sir William Rumbold’s house (Kumbold’s Ivoti) stands on a Hlimboia . 8 Ko ti. 
high piece of ground a short distance east of the last place. 

It is a fine building with extensive grounds. Sir William 
Rumbold, who was a partner in the firm of Palmer and Company, 
resided here. lie was a grandson ot the famous Governor 
of Madras, and came to India with a fortune of £8.000 a year 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Hastings, having married 
a ward of that nobleman’s. ITe subsequently joined the firm 
of Palmer and Company, and remained a partuer till its failure. 

While the firm was prosperous the receptions and entertainments 
given in this house by Sir William and his beautiful and accom¬ 
plished wile aie said to have outshone those of the Residency, 
and to have occasioned no small annoyauceto Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

Sir William Rumbold died here in 1833. The house is now used 
ns a school for the education of the sons of the city nobles. 

The Workshops are situated a little distance to the east of 
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chapter vii- Rumbold’s Koti. The shops are under the supervision of the 
interest Public Works Department. They are fitted up with all the 
workshops." latest improvements in machinery, and mechanical work of all 
description is undertaken. The repairs to the rolling stock of 
the Nizam’s State Railway are also executed here. 
ocmctoiT. The Cemetery is opposite the Workshops. It is a plot of 
ground several acres square, divided into two portions, one of 
which is used for the interment of Catholics and the other for 
Protestants. Christ Church, which is close by, is a building 
erected during the time of Sir George Yule’s Residency. It is 
used by Church of England Native Christians. There is also a 
school attached to it. 

naiiway The Railway Station is on the western side of the suburb. 

Station 

It is not the terminus of the railway, which is at Sikandarabad. 
The station is a neat building in the Oriental style ; close by are 
the quarters of the staff, built in imitation of masjids and sur- 
Motbodist mounted with domes. The Methodist Chapel is near the 

Caapel, 

railway station. It has been recently erected. A minister is 
maintained here, and has a parsonage close to the chapel. 

The Tlrudavabad The Haidarabad College is at present located in a house next 

College. ° 

to the travellers’ bungalow. The erection of a suitable building 
for a college is in contemplation by the Government. 
Particulars regarding the institution and its working are given 
under the head of Education. There is a school close to the 
College, under the supervision of its staff, which acts as a feeder 
to gt. George’s Grammar Schools arc close to the Church. 

School*. u * o 
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Tiie} consist of a boys’and girls’school. Their working is chapter vrr. 
under the supervision of a Committee nominated by the comma- 
nity and the Resident. The Residency School is situated in one 

School. 

or the bazaars. It is intended chiefly for the education of native 
children. The Wesleyan Girls’ School is located ill a neat WeB^vjm^Jirls* 
building which has just been completed close to the Market. 

The Roman Catholic School is held in the building already nom.™ catholic 
noticed above. In addition to these there are a few proprietary 
and vernacular schools, which call for no remark. 

The Black Rocks. About midway between Ilaidarabad and 
Sikandarabad, in the northern outskirts of the Chadarghat 
suburb, stands a huge pile of rocks heaped one above the other 
in most fantastic shapes, called the Black Rocks. The hill which 
they form lises about three hundred feet above the surrounding 
country, a fine view of which (see description of Haidarabad) 
can be obtained from the summit. When the Kntub Shahis 
reigned at Golkonda the hill was named Naubatpahar. 

It was a favourite resort of King Mahomed Kuli, who laid out a 
large garden at its base and built pavilions and pleasure-houses 
on the summit. All traces of the gardens and pavilions have long 
since been swept away. Stone is removed in large quantities from 
the hill. Large fires are lighted in spots rvhere the rocks may 
be easily fractured by the heat, and are allowed to burn for some 
hours, after which the stone on being struck with crowbars 
comes ofi in flakes and blocks, which slide down the sides of the 
hill into the plain below, from whence they are removed in carts. 
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Chapter m The small branch line which connects the railway station 
inS f with the workshops after passing through the N.-W. angle of 
FaujiiMuidan. |] 1C public gardens passes by the base ot the Black Rocks. The 
line was laid down fox rolling-stock requiring repairs, to be run 
up to the workshops. It is not used for passenger traffic. 
The Fateh Maidan, which extends from the Black Rocks 
to Chadarghat and is about half a mile square, received its name 
(the Plain of Victory) from one of Aurangzeb’s generals who de¬ 
feated a body of Sultan Abu-l-Hassau’s troops here. It is now 
being carefully levelled for the purpose of being converted into 
a polo and general recreation ground for the Nizam. 

Puuic Gordon*. The Public Gardens are divided from the Fateh Maidan by 
the road leading to the Saifabad cantonments. They are 
surrounded by a high wall having two fine gateways in the 
early Norman style of architecture. The gardens, which 
contain pleasant walks and drives, are of course a favourite 
resort with all classes. They contain many beautiful plants and 
shrubs, and are amongst the prettiest and best laid out in the 
Dekhan. There is a band-stand, a small aviary, and a mena¬ 
gerie and a few deer. There is also a lawn tennis couit be¬ 
longing to the Haidarabad Club. 

The Saifabad Cantonment, in which are the residences of 


6 




Saifabad Can¬ 


tonment. 


some of the officers of His Highness’s Regular Troops, adjoin 

the Public Gardens, and is bounded on the east by the Black 
Rocks already noticed. It was established a few years since, 
and almost the whole of the ground available has been already 
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occupied. This, unfortunately, owing to the conformation of chapter vii. 
the country, is hut small, and further extension in any direction 
except the west is impossible. The cantonment is shut in sa«auf&»- 

tonment. 

on three sides by the Black Rocks, the Public Gardens and the 
Hussain Sagar Tank; a deep railway cutting forms the fourth or 
western boundary. This, however, is bridged, and there is some 
fine rising ground beyond, which will doubtless in course 
of time be utilized for building purposes. A mile on the other 
side of the railway in the direction of Golkonda are the lines 
of the African Guards, a most unique cavalry regiment, being 
composed entirely of Sidis and Somalis officered by Europeans. 

The regiment is a very fine one, splendidly mounted, and a 
detachment of it which accompanied the young Nizam to Delhi 
in the proclamation year attracted a good deal of attention. 

The Saifabad cantonment, which is very neatly laid out, contains 
some twenty-five or thirty bungalows, most of which have 
pretty gardens. It stands on much higher ground than Cha- 
darghat, and is therefore cooler, and not being overcrowded like 
the latter place it is healthier. There is a mosque here built 
by Khairatbai (from whom the cantonment derives its name 
Khairatabad, which has become corrupted into Saifabad or 
Kaitabad), a daughter of Sultan Ibrahim Kutub Shah. An old 
tomb close to the masjid, which i3 now used as a powder maga¬ 
zine, is believed to be her grave. 

About a mile to the east of the Residency in the direction 
of Sarurnagar is situated the principal Jail in His Jlighness’s central Jan. 
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chapter vii. Dominions. It is a new building, tbe erection of which 
has not yet been completely finished. At the present time 
central jaii, ^gxe are upwards of 500 prisoners inside the walls. It is 
under the supervision of a European superintendent, who 
has a dfeputy and an efficient staff of warders to assist him. 
In June 1881 a gang of prisoners numbering between 80 and 
90 escaped over a partially finished wall, owing to the careless¬ 
ness of the guards on duty. The majority of them, however, 
were recaptured. The prisoners are sent out in gangs to work 
on the roads in the city and suburbs. It is contemplated, 
however, to introduce jail industries similar to those which 
have proved so useful and profitable at Kulbaiga. 

Raymond’s Tomb.—A bout half a mile beyond the Jail, upon 

Tomb. _ . , c 

the summit of a small hill which rises to a height oi a 
hundred feet above the plain, stands the tomb of the gallant 
Frenchman, who died at Haidarabad on March 25tli, 1798, a 
few months previous to the conclusion of the treaty between 
the Nizam and the British under the terms of which the 
French troops were disbanded. At the time of his death, 
which occurred very suddenly, he could boast of possessing 
more influence at the court of the Nizam than the British 
Resident. With 15,000 well-disciplined troops at his com¬ 
mand it may be readily understood how powerful a person M. 
Raymond was. The last military action in which he took part 
was the battle of Khardla, in which the Nizam’s forces suffered 
a disastrous defeat at the hands of Raymond’s countryman 
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Perron, whe commanded the Mahratta forces. After this battle cha pter vn. 
and his pursuit and capture of Ali Jah, the rebellious son of the literest* 

Hnidarabad. 

Nizam, his influence visibly increased. Sikandar Jah, the heir Ra 5“Sf s 
apparent to the throne, used to swear “ by the head of M. Ray¬ 
mond,” for whom he had the greatest regard. Two years 
before Raymond’s death he was summoned from Mehdak on 
account of the serious illness of the' Nizam. He was received 
in his own cantonment by a royal salute, a circumstance which 
caused the British Resident much uneasiness. It was believed 
that had the Nizam, whose health was much broken, died 
at that time, the throne would have been absolutely at 
the disposal of M. Raymond. Even the Resident (Captain 

Kirkpatrick), who was naturally antagonistic to Raymond, 

* 

was obliged to admit that “ although he had exhibited 
few soldierly qualities, yet he is artful, seems, to have 
an arranging head, and is sufficiently conciliating in his 
manner towards those he has to deal with.” Raymond’s 
death occurred in the zenith of his power, and six months 
previous to a crisis which, says Colonel Malleson, ‘‘would have 
tried to the utmost his ability and influence.” 

Michel Joachim Marie Raymond was born in France, on the 
25th September 1755, so he was not'43 years of age at the time 
of his death. He came to Pondicherry with the intention of 
engaging in mercantile pursuits, in 1775, but he soon aban¬ 
doned trade for the more enticing profession of arms, and 
entered the service of Tipu Sultan. He subsequently joined 

7 <» 
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chapter vxx. M. Bussy on the return of the latter to India in 1783, and on 
interest* Bussy’s death at Pondicherry two years afterwards Raymond, 
who held the rank of captain, succeeded to the command of the 
corps and entered the service of the Nizam. 

The tomb consists of a granite obelisk twenty-three feet 
high standing in the centre of an oblong platform 180 feet 
long by 85 feet broad. The obelisk contains no inscription, 
but simply the letters J. R. In front of the tomb is a small 
fiat-roofed open-sided building, supported on a number of small 
pillars, a small recess in which is used for the reception of the 
lamps and other articles used in decorating the tomb. In a 
small panel on the front of the building is a carving of the 
Nizatn’s flag surmounted by a cross. The basement of the plat¬ 
form is also daubed over with rudely-sketched crosses in red. 
The view from the summit of the platform is one of the most 
charming about Haidarabad. To the west is the city, a most 
pretty sight, apparently consisting of nothing but a series of 
gardens interspersed with tapering minarets and domes, in the 
midst of which the gloomy-looking Mecca Masjid stands out 
conspicuously. To the north the whole of the Chadarghat 
suburb, with the Black Rocks in the rear, forms a pleasant con¬ 
tinuation of the view; far in the distance appear the clock 
towers and barracks of Sikandarabad and Trimalgiri. To 
the east is the pretty garden suburb of Savurnagar, with a fine 
sheet of water spread out in front. 

Each anniversary of Raymond’s death is celebrated at the 
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tomb by a grand urus, which is attended by some thousands of chapter vii 
the Irregular Troops from the city. The tomb and platform are Seat 
brilliantly illuminated, salutes are fired both from muskets and 
cannon, and the soldiers, many of whom are descendants of 
the men who formed part of Raymond’s famous fifteen thousand, 
spend some hours at the tomb feasting on sweetmeats, and 
recounting to each other the stories of the greatness and kidn- 
ness of “ Musa Rahim” (the Son of Moses), as he is styled, 
which have been handed down from one generation to 
another. Well may Colonel Malleson write of him—“No 
European of mark who preceded him, no European of 
mark who followed him, in India ever succeeded in gain¬ 
ing to such an extent the love, the esteem, the admiration 
of the natives of the country. The French gardens in 
which Raymond and his officers resided, and close to which 
the troop lines were situated, are about half a mile from the 
hill, Ihey are now held in jagir by one of the city nobles. 

The Race-couese occupies the central portion of a fine Raco . com . SCi 
expanse of level ground to the east of the city. There is a 
fine grand stand capable of accommodating some hundreds of 
people. The Haidarabad race meeting, which attracts sporting 
men and visitors from all parts of India, is held here annually 
in November. The meeting is admitted to be, both as regards 
the character of the racing and the high money value of the 
prizes given, second to none in India. Towards the end of 
October in each year owners, trainers and jockeys begin to 
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Lingampali. 


Chapter vxi. aTrive, and quite a small canvas town rapidly springs up about 
interest! the course. The Nizam’s Government provide tents and sta- 

Haidarabad. 

iuca-oouwe. 'bling for all comers. In the early mornings, before the meeting 
opens, strings of horses and ponies may be seen in training. 
During the races the grand stand is thronged by sight-seers, 
including the Nizam, the principal Haidarabad nobles and great 
numbers of visitors from the military cantonments of Sikandara- 
bad and Bolaram. The meeting lasts for five days, during 
which half a lakh of rupees in money and prizes is run for. 

Lingampali. —This is a minor suburb adjoining Chadarghat 
on the north. It contains many very fine gardens, some of which 
were laid out by the Kutub Shahi kings, in whose memoirs 
there are frequent references to the gardens of Lingampali, 
their beauty, and the fine fruit which grew there. The Nizam 
and many of the nobility have gardens and pleasure-houses 
hei'e. The Ice Factory is situated below the Hussain Sagar 
tank bund, or what is termed the lower Bund road. A short 
distance beyond the ice factory is the fine mill belonging to 
the Haidarabad Spinning and Weaving Company. 

Sarurnagar is a small and pleasantly situated suburb about 
four miles S.E. of the city. The Nizam and some of the 
city nobles have pleasantly laid-out gardens and handsome 
residences, and frequently reside here for a few days in the 
hot weather, when the heat in the city is so great as to 
be unbearable. The Nizam’s preserves are in the immediate 
vicinity. Here may be seen hundreds of antelopes roaming 


Ice Factor}'. 


Spinning and 
Weaving Mill. 


SaruruAgar. 
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about in great flocks, and so tame that it is possible to ap- chapter vri. 
proach to within eighty or a hundred yards of them. No one interest.* 

Haldantbad, 

is allowed to shoot or snare game here without the express s » rurn *e»*- 
permission of His Highness. The sport of deer-hunting by means 
of trained leopards is sometimes indulged in. The leopard, whose 
eyes are bandaged, is taken up on a common country cart 
which is driven slowly in the direction of a herd of deer. 

"When sufficiently near, the bandage is slipped off the animal's 
eyes, and his head turned towards the herd. He drops gently on 
to the ground, and taking advantage of the smallest cover, 
quickly singles out one of the herd, upon whom he springs with 
a series of surprising bounds. As soon as the deer is struck 
down, the attendants coax the leopard from his prey by thrust¬ 
ing his nose into a cupful of blood caught from the wound in 
the deer’s throat—the part he generally strikes. Panthers, 
which are numerous in the vicinity of the flocks of deer upon 
which they prey, are sometimes caught in wooden traps and 
turned out on the race-course to be speared. This sport is 
exciting, and is not altogether unattended by danger, as some¬ 
times the panther instead of making for the open country, 
charges the crowd which assembles to witness the sport. 

A mile from the garden-house of the late Minister are the KiuKrihon*, 
ruins of an old fort styled the Kila Kohona. The erection of 
this fortress was commenced by Ibrahim Ivutub Shah, and 
after some progress had been made with the works he went 
from Golkonda to visit them. During his stay here he became 
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Chapter vxi. seriously ill, and as this was considered an unlucky omen the 


interest^ king, when he became convalescent, gave orders for the aban- 

Haidarabad. 

mu Kohona. donment of tlie wor k. 

uaui au. Maul Ali or Koh Sharis. —This is a small hill eight miles 
due north of the city and a short distance from Trimalgiri, on 
which is a shrine devoted to Ali. Every year in the month of 
June a great fair is held here which lasts three days. The 
Nizam and all the chief city nobles remain at the hill while 
the fair lasts. Thousands of people flock thither from the 
city, and live in tents or temporal huts during its continuance. 
The fair has been an annual institution since the time of 
Abdulla Kutub Shah, when a sacred panjah (hand) was 
brought to Haidarabad from Iverbella and enshrined on this 
hill. When returning to the city, the Nizam, seated on an 
elephant, heads a long procession, and as he moves along His 
Highness throws handfuls of small coin amongst the crowd, 
who scramble desperately for it. The hill being considerably 
higher than Haidarabad is cooler, and the Nizam sometimes 
comes here for a change of air. 

cheshma Biw. Oheshma Bibi, literally the Ladies’ Fountain, is a small cistern 
and bathing-place three miles west of the city, in the direction 
of the Mir Alam tank, which is a favourite resort of Mahomedan 
women of all classes from the city. The waters are supposed 
to contain some specific virtue, and numbers go to bathe in 
them. The cistern was built by Haiyat Baksh Begam, the 
mother of Sultan Abdulla Kutub Shah, with whom it was a 
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favourite resort. She and the king’s wife used to visit the place chapter vh 
frequently, and from this circumstance it has derived its name, interest* 

Hussain Sagar Lake.— Beyond Chadarghat is the great Hus^m sagar 
Hussain Sagar lake, 11*16 miles in circumference. A broad 
road built on the bund connects the city and suburbs with 
Sikandarabad. The bund, which is 1 mile 2,280 feet long, was 
constructed by Ibrahim Kutub Shah at a cost of Es. 2,54,636. 

A large masjid half a mile to the east of the bund was also 
erected at the same time. It is now in a ruinous condition. The 
minarets, which can be seen from the bund, lean over at such 
angles that it will be impossible for them to stand much longer. 

It is related that the tank remained empty for four years 
after the construction of the bund. The following story regard¬ 
ing it is given in the appendices of “ Our Faithful Ally” :— 

His Highness having been disappointed and his expecta¬ 
tions unrealized with respect to the filling of the tank, directed 
a nobleman of his court, of the name of Khajah Nek Nam Khan, 
to cause a channel to be made from the river Moossey to the 
Hoosein Saugor Tank, in order that it might be filled. Nek 
Nam Khan accordingly cut a small channel, paying the ex¬ 
penses out of his own private funds, and succeeded as an ex¬ 
periment in bringing the water into the Hoosein Saugor Tank. 

When the Ameer had thus far succeeded, he intended to enlarge 
the channel, and make it a complete work, but he unfortunately 
died. One day His Highness went on a pleasure excursion to 
the Hoosein Saugor Tank, and inquired of the spectators what 
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Chapter VII. its name was. They replied that it was called ‘ Hoosein Sahib 
interest^ Cherroo.’ His Highness, indignant that his own name was 
Hus^segar no t g [ ven to the tank, resolved that another should be sunk. 

His Highness, accordingly, on leaving the tank, proceeded to 
Ibrahimpatam, where he marked out the outlines of a tank 
himself in order that it should bear his own name.” 

The late Nawab Shamsu-l-Umara presented the steam launch 
‘ Lady Meade,' which is on the tank; to the officers of the Sikan- 
darabad garrison. There are also several rowing and sailing 
boats belonging to the Haidarabad Club on the tank. The 
ground below the bund has for many years been used for wet 
cultivation. The channel to the Musi alluded to above was 
again taken in hand in 1856, and completed in 1860. It is 36 
miles in length, and is styled the Balkapur channel. From it 
the greater portion of the water supply of the lake is derived. 

Mir Alam Tank. Mir Alam Tank. — The road leading to this lake or tank after 
leaving the old bridge skirts the city walls, which are here in a 
most dilapidated condition, for a short distance, and then trends 
away to the S.E. It is a well-constructed track lined on each 
side with pipal and gold-mohur trees. To the right the summit 
of the old fort of Golkonda overtops the other granite peaks in 
the foreground ; to the left is the city, but little of which can 
be seen, owing to intervening elevations. After a pleasant 
drive of a couple of miles the noble sheet of water, named after 
the Nizam’s Minister who built the embankment, i@ reached. 
The bund cost 8 lakhs of rupees. 
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Mil Alam led the Contingent forces of the Nizam during the chapter vn. 


war with Tipu Sultan in 1799, and he is said to have built tl ™.. 

bund, the Baradari in the city overlooking the river, and sevcra^ MirAlaui ' 1 »nit. 
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other buildings, out of the prize-money which fell to his share 
after the fall of Seringapatam. The tank is about eight miles 
in circumference. The embankment or bund is formed of 21 


laige granite arches laid on their sides with the semicircular 


projection opposed to the body of the water. The bund is 1,120 
yards in length. It was constructed by French engineers in the 
service of the Government. There are two steamers on it belong¬ 
ing to the late Minister, one to the Nizam, and one for hire. The 
lake is a most picturesquely situated piece of water, being bound¬ 
ed on two sides with gently sloping undulations, beyond which 
rise low ranges of granitic rocks ; at the west end is a pretty 
wooded island, on the summit of which is erected the tomb of 
a Musulman Pir, Mahbub Ali. 

Mir Jumla Tank.— This tank is situated to the east of the 
city in the Yakutpura suburb. It was constructed by the 
celebrated person after whom it is named, in 1035 H. (A.D. 

1625). It is a fine sheet of water, and at one time most of the 
water used in the city was supplied from it, but it is now in a 
very unsanitary condition. 

Hingoli. A town in the Parbhani District situated in . H i ng oii. 
lat. 19° 42' 56" north, and long. 77° 10' 50" east. Popu¬ 
lation 14,804. It a station of the Ilaidarabad Contingent, 


and is about 20 miles from the Berar frontier. It is also a 
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Chapter vii. great cotton trade mart. Hingoli is also notable as one of tbe 
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“interest, first places in the Dekhan at which operations for the suppres- 

Hingoli. 

tion of thaggi were commenced. In the year 1833“ Captain 
Sleeman had made his famous discoveries at Jabalpur and 
Sagar, and many were arrested in and about Hingoli on 
the information furnished by Captain Sleeraan’s approvers. 
Fourteen miles S.W. of Hingoli is the village of Hundah, 
containing the ruins of a huge temple dedicated to Mahadeo, 
The building is constructed of granite, and the basement is 
covered with carving of a very superior description. The 
superstructure was destroyed by Aurangzeb, but was rebuilt 
by a wealthy Hindu a couple of hundred years since. The 
ground in the vicinity is strewn with fragments of' sculp¬ 
ture, thus attesting the truth of the story about Aurangzeb’s 
destruction of it. The carvings in the basement are said 
to bear a close resemblance to those in the cave of Kailas at 
Bllora. 

itugi. Itugi. —A village 15 miles N. W. of Kopal. It is “chiefly re' 
markable for its pagoda, a building of some beauty and celebrity. 
The building is constructed of a fine-grained bluish-coloured 
stone, and is covered with finely executed sculpture. The latter 
is so much admired that native artists are said to be in the habit 
of visiting the place to study it. It contains an inscription 
to the effect that the pagoda was built by the minister of a 
Hindu raja, and that it was intended to surpass all other 
buildings of its kind in beauty. A mile from Itugi is the 
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village of Kulur, which contains a Lingayat pagoda of some onaptervn. 
antiquity. It is inscribed with grants of lands and other gifts, interest 
Jalna.— A town in the Aurangabad District, lat. 19° 50' 30* j a in*. 

N., long. 75° 56' E. Population 6,258. The town is pleasantly 
situated on the right bank of the Kundlika river, which winds 
its way through the central portion of the undulating valley, 
mainly occupied by the town, the neighbouring bazaar of 
Kadarabad, and the cantonment of the Contingent troops. 

Local tradition places the date of the construction of the 
city as far back as the time of Rama, whose wife Sita is said 
to have resided here. The Brahmans of the place point 
out a spot where they assert Rama’s palace stood ; but all 
traces of such a building, if it ever existed, have long since 
disappeared. During the period of Sita’s residence the 
town was styled Jankapur, and at some subsequent period its 
name was changed to that which it now bears, at the desire of 
a rich Mahomedan weaver, who had expended a considerable 
portion of his wealth in beautifying and restoring the town. 

Concerning its history we have no better authority than the 
traditionary accounts of the Hindus, as the place is not 
mentioned in any of the earlier historical compilations relating 
to this portion of the Dekhan. In the time of Akbar the place 
was held in jagir by one of his generals; and Abu-hFazl, the 
celebrated Mahomedan historian, who was removed from 
Akbar’s court at the desire of Prince Salim, resided here 
during a portion of the period of his exile, and some of his 
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chapter vii. correspondence with Prince Danial, who was at that period 

Places of - t . r - 

Interest, viceroy of his father s possessions in this portion of India is 
History, dated from Jalna. Aurangzeb, too, is said to have resided 
here occasionally prior to his accession to the throne; and 
Asaph Juh, the first of the Nizams, esteemed Jalna as a desir-* 
able residence, but selected Haidarabad as his capital, in pre¬ 
ference either to this place or Aurangabad, because that city 
occupied the most central position in his new kingdom. From 
that period Jalna had many masters, and it was not until after 
the battle of Assaye that it finally reverted to its rightful posses¬ 
sors, the Nizams. On the 24th of August 1803 the Maratha 
army, after evading Colonel Stevenson’s force, which was some 
distance to the east of Jalna, arrived here and encamped 
about the city, their stay, however, was a very short one, as 
the news of General Wellesley’s arrival at Aurangabad caused 
them to move off in a south-easterly direction, and a few days 
afterwards Colonel Stevenson’s troops occupied the place. 

*S2$ff d There are no P ublic buildings of note in the place excepting 
a masjid and a handsome stone serai or resthouse in the 
western quarter, which, according to the inscriptions upon 
them, were erected in the year 1568 by Jamshed Khan, one of 
the governors of the town. The serai occupies a considerable 
space of ground, and is largely used by wayfarers. In the 
courtyard are the ruins of a large stone cistern and fountains. 
The mosque, which is on the opposite side of the street, is a 
very handsome specimen of architecture. The principal Hindu 
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temples in the town are three in number, and are dedicated to chapter vn 
Bhairoba, an incarnation of Mahadeo, and Anandi Swami, a Hindu ? 1 * 068 ° { 
saint, who resided here towards the close of the last century. 

This temple is of considerable size, and the shrine, which is sur* 
rounded with elaborately carved wooden screens, contains a gilt 
bust of the saint. The third temple is dedicated to Ganpati. 

The trade of Jalna, like that of most of the populous towns 
in this part of the Dekhan, sank into comparative insignificance 
after the seat of government was removed from Aurangabad, 
and almost the only trade now carried on in the town is the 
weaving of cotton c’oths and gold and silver lace. 

The fort—erected, acording to a Persian inscription over the T h. Port, 
gateway, in the year 1725 by Kabil Khan—is situated in the 
eastern quarter of the town. It is quadrangular in shape, 
having semicircular bastions at each angle, and is occupied by a 
small force of sowars under the orders of the talisildar. Within 
the fort walls there is a remarkable well which contains a series of 
galleries and chambers so choked up with rubbish that access 
cannot be obtained to them. A stone near the mouth bears a 
long inscription in the Balbodh character which is quite illegible. 

Half a mile west of the town is a magnificent sheet of water MotiTauo, 
named the Moti Talao. It covers an immense area, and is 
the chief source of the water-supply of the town The water 
is retained by a very fine stone bund constructed in the time of 
Malik Ambar. On the left bank of the river a short distance 
to the north of the town stands the darga of a Mahomedan, 
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copter vii. saint named Nursha Ali. This place is interesting as having 
interest. 1 been the scene of a conflict between a band of Rohillas some 
NnreijaAifs t hree hundred in number and a company of H. H.’s troops in 
the year 1855. The Rohillas, who had been plundering the 
neighbouring districts, were pursued, and sought shelter within 
the walls of the darga. They were attacked by a party of troops 
under the command of Nawab Gulam Husain Khan. After 
an obstinate resistance, in which 100 were killed and wounded 
on both sides, the Rohillas surrendered. 

Jain*Gardens. The gardens of Jalna are celebrated in the Hekhan. They 
lie chiefly to the north of the town, and the largest of them 
contain several hundreds of fruit-bearing trees. The fruit is 
despatched in large quantities to Haidarabad, Bombay, and 
other cities. The climate of the place is admirably adapted to 
the growth of English fruits and vegetables, which were 
produced here and in the cantonments in large quantities when 
the head-quarters of the Contingent troops were stationed here. 

,T*in* canton- Jalna Cantonments. —Adjoining Jalna on the east are the can- 

meuta. 

tonments (population 9,933) of the Contingent troops stationed 
here. They are built on a gently sloping declivity, facing which 
is a low group of hills about a couple of miles distant. The can¬ 
tonments were built in 1827, when the station was the head¬ 
quarters of the Subsidiary troops ; the force stationed here then 
consisted of one troop of European horse artillery, one regiment 
of native cavalry, and two regiments of native infantry, the whole 
under command of a brigadier-general. In 1862 the garrison 
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was reduced to one regiment of native infantry. The lines chapter vn. 
extend from S.E. to N.W., and behind them are several well- interest? 

Jiiloa Caatou- 

built bungalows occupied by British officers ; a number of mems * 
unoccupied bungalows which had fallen into a ruinous condition 
have been recently cleared away by the cantonment authorities. 

The post office and travellers’ bungalow are situated close to 
the lines. The bazaars, which are superintended by a European 
officer, are clean and well kept, and possess a considerable 
trading population. There are two places of worship, one of 
which belongs to the Free Church Mission and has a school 
attached to it. 

Jalduug. —An old fortress in lat. 16° 15' 13* N., and long, 

76° 28' 1" E., 16 miles north of Mudgal. The fort is built on the 
western point of a large island in the Krishna river. The 
river banks at this point are extremely rocky and precipitous, 
and render approach to the island difficult; moreover, the chan¬ 
nels between the hanks and the island on both sides are narrow 
and dangerous. The rock upon which the citadel of the fortress 
is erected rises about 300 feet above the bed of the river. It 
is fortified at the base and halfway up to the summit, on which 
is a small fort covered by a tower ; the whole of the fortifica¬ 
tions are much decayed. From inscriptions in the vicinity it 
appears that the fort was built by one of the Yadava kings of 
Devagiri (Daulatabad) about the close of the 12th century. 

Kanad. —A village situated on the slopes of the ghats which Kan*d. 
form the northern boundary between the Nizam’s Dominions 
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chapter vii. and Khandesh. Population 1,743. Tlie place is famous 
interest! for its grape and orange gardens. Both fruits attain great 

Kanad. , 

perfection here, and are largely exported to Chalisgaon and 
Aurangabad. There is also good shooting to be had in the 
neighbourhood. When the Bhils were troublesome in this 
part of the Dekhan some forty or fifty years since, a small force 
of Contingent troops, under European officers, was stationed 
here until order was restored. The sepoy lines and bungalows 
erected for the officers are now in ruins. The late Colonel 
Meadows Taylor in his autobiography mentions that during the 
rainy season of 1825 he was ordered to Kanad with a detach¬ 
ment of 200 of the Nizam’s Contingent to support a detachment 
of the Company’s 23rd Regiment then acting against the Bhils 
who were in rebellion. There is a good bridle road which 
descends the Gaotala Ghat into Khandesh. Kanad is 2,400 feet 
above tbe sea level, and some of the peaks in the neighbour¬ 
hood, notably Antur, an old Mahratta fort, .12 miles N. W., rise 
to a height of 3,000 feet. 

Kalyana. —An ancient city in the Kulbarga District, popula¬ 
tion 11,099. It was one of the capitals of the great Chalukya 
dynasty, whose rule extended over the country known as 
Kuntala Desa (Dekhan), which embraced the whole of the 
provinces between the Narbadda in the north and the Tunga- 
bhadra in the south. Mr. Fleet (“ Dynasties of the Kanarese 
District,” p. 17) says: “ The mythical account of the origin 
of the name Chalkya, Chalikya and Chalukya, the etymology of 




Kalyana. 
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which has not yet been satisfactorily explained, is that the chapter vit. 
founder of the race sprang from the spray of a waterpot, when S 
Hariti, who wore five tufts of hair on his head, was pouring 
out a libation to the gods” Sir Walter Elliott (“Journal 
K.A.S., Yol. IV.) states that cs the Chalukaya is the oldest race Thochaiu- 
of which we find satisfactory mention made in the records of 
the Dekhan. They seem to have belonged to the great tribe 
that, under the general name of Rajputs, exercised dominion 
over the whole of Northern and Central India.” 

- Mr. Burgess, the Bombay Archaeological Surveyor (Vol. III. 

“ Archeological Survey of Western India”), says that a con¬ 
siderable amount of information has been thrown upon the 
history of this dynasty by the translation of inscriptions 
which abound throughout the Kanataka country, and 
the discovery by Dr. Biihler of the Vikramankakavya. 

Jayasirnha, the first of the Dekhan Chalukayas, Ci claims to be th H }®^ ry * f 
■descended from ancestors previously enjoying royal power, of 
whom fifty-nine reigned at Ayadkyapura and other places in 
the north oi in Hindustan. Sixteen are there described as rci (r n- 
ing after him in the Dekhan or south country ; but previous 
to them two other families or races had possessed it—the 
Ivalachuryas and the Rattas, the latter of whom were over¬ 
thrown by Jayasirnha, who defeated and destroyed Krishna* 
the Ratta raja.” 

The date of Jayasirnha's invasion of the Dekhan is generally 
accepted as about A.D. 465. His grandson Pulikesi I. established 

78 
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chapter vii. his capital at Vatapipuri, the modern Badami, in the Kaladgi 
■interest District of the Bombay Presidency. His capital, says Mr. Fleet 

ICalyana. , 

T1 HSj^ as (f of the Kanarese Districts, page 20), appears to 

iho D^nisty. k ave } >een or igi na lly Indukanti, a city which has not yet been 
identified, but which must be looked for somewhere in the 
north, and possibly in the neighbourhood of Ajanta, if indeed 
it does not turn out to be that place itself.” The Ajanta re¬ 
ferred to is a town on the northern border of the Aurangabad 
District of the Dominions, close to the celebrated cave temples 
bearing the same name. An inscription of his reign relates 
that he burned Kancbipura (Oonjiveram), the capital of the 
Chola, who in return destroyed Kalyana. This, as Mr. Burgess 
states, “ would seem to indicate, that though not the capital, 
the city was then one of considerable importance.” 

Pulikesi was succeeded by his son Kirttivarma I., who died 
in 567-8 A.D. He was succeeded by a younger brother 
named Mangalisa, between whom and Kirttivarma’s son, who. 
afterwards became Pulikesi II., there appears to have been some 
dispute regarding the succession. . Some inscriptions represent 
him as ruling the kingdom as regent during Pulikesi’s minority, 
and then resigning the crown ; others allude to his desire to 
secure the succession to his own son, which led to a civil war 
in which Mangalisa lost his life, about A.D. 610-11. After his 
death, says Mr. Fleet, page 23, “ there was a formal division of 
the kingdom between the two elder brothers, * * 0 0 ° and 
from that time forth the Western and Eastern branches of the 
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family remained separate and distinct.” The kingdom was di¬ 
vided between Kiritivarma’s three sons as follows :—The west¬ 
ern portion, with Vatapi, the capital (the modern Badami in the 
Kaladgi District of the Bombay Presidency), was taken by Puli¬ 
kesi II. Some of the Northern Provinces were attached to 
the younger brother, from whom the Chalukayas of Anhilwad, 
who were powerful in the 10th century A. D., are believed to 
have sprung. The second brother took the eastern portion of 
the kingdom, and established himself at Yengi. 

This kingdom of Yengi was established in the beginning 
of the 4th century and lasted till this period, when it was 
conquered by Pulikesi’s second brother Kubja Y ishnu Yardhaua, 
but the Eastern Chalukayas were not established at Yengi for 
some time afterwards. 

Yery shortly after his accession to the throne, Pulikesi was at¬ 
tacked by one of the Rashtrakuta princes who were then spring¬ 
ing into power. Pulikesi, however, defeated him, and then 
turned his victorious arms to the south, where he subdued somo 
of the minor rulers. He also defeated Harsha or Siladityn, the 
king of Kanauj, who is called in inscriptions “ the warlike lord 
of all the region of the North.” 

The Chinese Bauddha pilgrim, Ili wan Thsang, visited 
king Pulikesi’s capital and kingdom, of which he gives 
the following description :—“ The kingdom of Mo-ho-la-cha 
is nearly 6,000 li (1,200 miles) in circuit. The capital 
towards the West is near a large river, its circumference is 
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Chapter vii. thirty li. The soil is rich and fertile, and produces abundance 
interest? 1, of grain, the climate is warm, the manners are simple and 

Kalyanft. ( 

”S“iTt?on of’ 3 honest. The natives are tall and haughty and supercilious in 

Pulikesfa King- 

,l0 “' character. Whoever does them a service may count on their 
gratitude, but he that offends them will not escape their revenge. 
If any one insult them they will risk their lives to wipe out that 
affront. If one apply to them in difficulty, they will forget to 
care for themselves in order to flee to his assistance. When 
they have an injury to avenge, they never fail to give warning 
to their enemy, after which each puts on his cuirass and grasps his 
spear in his hand. In battle they pursue the fugitives, but do not 
slay those who give themselves up. When a general has lost a 
battle, instead of punishing him corporally, they make him wear 
women’s clothes, and by that force him to sacrifice his own life. 
The State maintains a body of dauntless champions to the 
number of several hundreds. Each time they prepare for com¬ 
bat they drink wine to intoxicate them, and then one of these 
men, spear in hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill 
a man met upon the road the law does not punish them. When¬ 
ever the army commences a campaign these braves march in 
the van to the sound of the drum. Besides they intoxicate 
many hundreds of naturally fierce elephants. At the time of 
their coming to blows they drink also strong liquor. They 
run in a body trampling everything under their feet. No 
enemy can stand before them. The king, proud of possessing 
these men and elephants, despises and slights the neighbouring 
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kingdoms. He is of the race of the Tsa-ti-li (Kshatriyas), his 

• • « In'fcQftJ'St 

name is Pu-lo-ki-she (Pulikesi). His ideas are large and pro- Kalyana. 

x Hiwan Thaang’a 

found, and he extends widely his sympathy and benefactions. Pulikesi’s King¬ 
dom. 

His subjects serve him with perfect self-devotion. At present 
the great king Siladitya carries his victorious arms from the East 
to the West, he subdues distant people and makes the neighbour¬ 
ing nations fear him, but the people of this kingdom alone have 
not submitted. Although he be often at the head of all the troops 
of the five Indies, though he has summoned the bravest generals 
of all the kingdoms, and though he has marched himself to punish 
them, he has not yet been able to vanquish their opposition. 

From this we may judge of their warlike habits and manners. 

The men love study and follow at the same time the teachings 
of heresy and of truth. There are a hundred convents which 
contain nearly five thousand devotees, and where they study 
alike the Greater and Lesser Vehicles. They reckon a hundred 
temples of the gods ; the heretics of various sects are exceeding¬ 
ly numerous. Within and outside the capital are raised fine 
stupas. In all these places the four past Buddhas have sat, and 
in. performing their exercises have left the marks of their feet. 

These monuments were constructed by king Wu-yeu (Asoka). 

There are other stupas in stone and brick, but they are so 
numerous that it would be difficult to mention all. A short 
distance to the south of the town there is an ancient convent in 
the middle of which is seen a stone statue of Kwan-tseu-tasai- 
p’u-sa (Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva). The effects of his divine 
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chaptervii. power are manifested in secret : those who apply to him, obtain 
interest. 1 for the most part the objects of their vows.’* 

Italy ana. 

Kii« e Kbo™n. The dynasty reached the zenith of its prosperity during 
Pulikesi’s reign. He entered into relations with king 
Khosru of Persia, with whom he exchanged letters and 
presents. It is believed, moreover, that a painting exe¬ 
cuted in one of the Ajanta caves is intended to represent 
the reception of the Persian Ambassador at the court 
of king Pulikesi, another panel on the ceiling of the same cave 
(No. I.) contains portraits of two individuals who are believed 
to be Khosru and his wife the celebrated Shirin (Jour. R. A. 
Soc., vol. XL, p. 155). 


yfedpifor There is some confusion regarding the succession after 
the death of the king Pulikesi about A. D. 634. The 
kingdom appears to have been invaded by the Pallavas, 
who were aided by the (Jholas and some of the lesser dynasties ; 
there is also an allusion made to the conquest of the capital 
Vatapi. The Chalukayas appear to have regained their 
ascendancy before 653 A.D., as by that period Vikramaditya I, 
apparently a grandson of Pulikesi II., had ascended the throne. 
He defeated the Pallavas, “ who had been the cause of the hu¬ 
miliation and destruction of his family.” He was killed in battle, 
and was succeeded by his son Vinayaditya. The next three 
kings were Vijayaditya, Vikramaditya II., and Kirttivarzna II., 
regarding whose rule inscriptions give but little information. 
During the reign of the last king, however, the Chalukaya power 
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appears to have declined considerably. He is described as Chapter vir. 
having impeded the regal fortunes of the Chalukayas. Mr. Fleet interest/ 
(p. 30) is of opinion that in the time of Kirttivarma II., about 
the early part of the middle of the 8th century A. D., the 
Chalukayas were expelled from the Kanarese districts of the 
Bombay Presidency, which then cameunder the sway of the Rash- 
trakutas. From about A.D. 757-8 to A.I). 973-4 the Chalukayas 
are almost wholly lost to sight. The Rashtrakutas, who now Rashw-akaus. 
obtained possession of the greater portion of the Chalukaya 
kingdom, woro one of the races defeated by the Chalukaya king 
Jayasirnha I. They were powerful in the 5th and 6th centuries, 
but their attempt to wrest the kingdom from Pulikesi was, as we 
have seen, defeated. Both Mr. Fleet and Mr. Burgess (Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey Report, vol. III., page 32) give a list of the kings 
of tlris dynasty who were the chief of the ruling families in the 
Deklian till their overthrow by the Chalukaya king TailalL in 973. 

One of the inscriptions of Govinda III. of the Rashtrakuta line 
mentions that the eastern Chalukayas were also subject to him, 
as the king of Vengi, liis vassal, was employed in the erection 
of fortifications for him. The son of Govinda Amoghavarsha I. 
made Manyakheta (Malkhed in the Kulbarga District) his 
capital. Mention is made of (e the great and prosperous 
Kalyana” in A.D. 945, in the reduction of which the Rash¬ 
trakuta kiug, Akalavarsha II., was engaged about that 
period. Mr. Fleet (“ Dynasties)of the Kanarese Districts,” page 
38) states that the passage referring to Kalyana has been wrongly 
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Chapter vxx. translated, and that it was not the city which was referred to* 

interest but the increasing greatness of the King. 

Kalyana. 

b “mS? 0U King Taila or Vikramaditya III., under whom, as already 

Cbalukayau 

power. no ticed, the Chalukayas regained their ascendancy, is described 
as the “ornament of theChalukaya race and a mighty warrior,” 
who destroyed those thorns of the earth, the Rashtrakutas. He 
extended the boundaries of the Chalukayan kingdom consider¬ 
ably, and completely restored the fallen fortunes of his house. 
From the time of this king (A.D. 973) Kalyana appears to have 
been the capital of the kingdom. An inscription records that it 
was beautified by the 5th king, Somesvara I., who reigned from 
A.D. 1040 to 1096, “ so that it surpassed in splendour all the 
other cities of the earth.” 

From Taila there is a continuous line of Chalukaya 
kings down to Nurmadi Taila II., who ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1150-51. During his reign Yijjala, a powerful- 
Kalachurya chief, who was the commander of the army, rebelled 
against his sovereign, and drove him from his capital, "Kalyana, 
about A.D. 1161-2, and five years later he defeated the king 
in battle. After this occurrence the Chalukaya king is said to- 
have retired to Banavasi, and Yijjala established the Kalachurya 
dynasty at Annigeri and subsequently at Kalyana. 

Founding ouiic During the reign of Vijjala,Bassava, the founder of the Lingay et 

Lingayei Sect. 

sect, rose to great power at Kalyana. The king married his 
sister, and he succeeded in filling all the offices of the State with 
his adherents, and enrolled his followers in a new order (Journal, 
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R- A. S., vol. IV., page 21). “ He abolished the distinction of chapter vm. 

castes ; all bis followers being enrolled by a particular ceremony m tereat 

„ Kalyana. 

into a new and equal order. He himself and the priests under tho oan x.ta|»j^ 

. Sect. 

him, named Jangamas, were regarded as incarnations of the 

deity. They observed the same strict abstinence from animal 

: V V 

food as the rival sects, and were equally strict and minute in 
the circumstances to be observed in cooking and eating; but 
they rejected many of the previously entertained opinions 
regarding purity and impurity. The great object of adoration 
was the Lingam and Nandi, the sacred bull of Siva, of which 
Bassava proclaimed himself an incarnation. The effigy of their 
creed, a small stone lingam in a silver box or shrine, was sus¬ 
pended to the neck instead of being bound round the arm 
according to the practice of the Aladdhyas.” 

Bassava acquired so much influence in the State that the king Baflsava'a 

° Bebollion and 

becoming alarmed ordered his arrest. He,however,received timely De!rth ' 

notice, and fled from Kalyana, defeating a force sent against him. 

His followers flocked to him in great numbers, and when Vijjala 
advanced in person to put down the insurrection, he was defeated 
and compelled to receive Bassava back into favour. Shortly 
afterwards, when Vijjala was returning from a successful cam¬ 
paign against a feudatory, Bassava caused him to be assassinated, 
but dreading the vengeauce of the murdered monarch’s son he 
fled to Virishakapura on the Malabar Coast. He was pursued, 
and the city in which he had taken refuge besieged. Bassava 
in despair committed suicide by throwing himself into a well. 

79 . 
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Chapter VII. Yijjala was succeeded at Kalyana by two kings, the 

Places of * ° 

jggg*- kst of whom died in A.D. 1183. Beyond this period we have 
«n,axadarfe‘!“ 8 but few data regarding the history of Kalyana. After the 
decline of the Ivalaehuryas the Chalukaya dominions passed into 
the hands of the Hoysalas and Yadavas of Devgur or Devgiri 
(the modern Daulatabad) ; the latter subsequently acquired 
possession of the greater portion of the Dekhan, including 
most of the Chalukaya dominions. 

audAmfshabis 3 . When the Bahmani kings established themselves at Kul- 
barga, Ivalyana passed into their possession, and subsequently 
into that of the Adil Shabi rulers of Bijapur. In 1635 Kalyana, 
which is described as “ tire most flourishing place in the 
country” (Bijapur), was attacked and sacked by the Moguls, 
and 2,000 of the inhabitants killed and numbers taken prisoners. 
In 1648 the place was surprised and taken by one of Sivaji’s 
commanders. In 1656, during the reign of Shah Jahan, 
Aurangzeb, having left Muazzam Khan and Ikbal Khan 
in charge of Bidar, marched on Kalyana. “On the 29th Rajab he 
siaeo to rose, reached the place, and on the same day reconnoitred the for¬ 
tress and invested it. On the 8th Shaban the approaches were 
advanced to the edge of the ditch, and the besieged were hard 
pressed. When the ditch was filled with stones and earth and 
the bastions and ramparts bad been well battered, on the 27th, 
the assailants placed their ladders and mounted a bastion, 
which had been much damaged, and began to undermine and 
throw down the wall. The besieged made a gallant resistance, 
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and kept up a heavy discharge of rockets, arrows and muskets. Chapter vn- 
Grenades, naphtha-balls and trusses of burning straw were interest 1 

Kalyana. 

thrown from the top of the walls. At this juncture Dilawar sleg0in ^ 
Habshi, who with 2,500 men held the place for Adil Khan, felt 
himself in great danger of destruction, and on the 29th wrote a 
letter begging for forgiveness and offering to surrender. On 
the 1st Zi-l-Kada 1068 the keys of the fortress were given up, 
and the prince entered and had the Khutba read.” During 
the contest with Bijapur, Aurangzeb frequently issued orders to 
his generals to ravage the country about Kulbarga and 
Kalyani,—to throw down every building and habitation, 

‘ that the land should be made a dwelling for the owls and 
kites.” 

It is doubtless to this iconoclastic policy of Aurangzeb that tioBotKaiywa. 
we owe the total destruction of all the old towns, Kalyana in¬ 
cluded, in this part ot the Dekhan. In its prosperous days 
Kalyana must have been a place of immense extent, containing 
many superb temples, palaces and public buildings, hardly 
a trace of which are to be found in the town of the present 
day. The shapeless mounds of ruins which meet the eye on 
all sides serve to give some indication of the vast extent of the 
Chalukayan capital in the time of its prosperity. A few miles 
from Kalyaui is Narayanpur, a village built on the verge of 
a large tank. The banks of the tank are strewn with the 
fragments of temples and other buildings which were erected 
upon it. Bathing-ghats and flights of stone steps leading to 
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Kandahar. 




Chapter to. the water surround the tank on all sides. Nairayanpur, says 
?Seresth Mr. Burgess, “appears to have been the holy place of the 
uouTk^SI: Chalukayas.” Some of the broken sculptures and figures lying 
about the place possess much artistic merit. Recently a few of 
them were, with the permission of the Nizam’s Government, 
removed and sent to Bombay, and from thence to the India 
Museum. Narayanpur was one of the places attacked and 
sacked by the Mogul general Khan Dauran in 1635. 

Kandahar— Old fort 25 miles south west of Nandair. It 
is said to have been the seat of a king named Somadev, who 
reigned during the 4th century. He was defeated and killed 
in battle by the Raja of Kalakh, and his capital taken. He 
was succeeded by a posthumous son, who is said to have estab¬ 
lished the Kakatya line of kings (see Warangal). After the 
defeat and death of Imadu-l-Mulk, the emperor Mahomed 
Toghlak’s commander at Bidar, by the rebellious Dekhan 
governors in 1344, the remnant of his forces sought shelter 
here. Kandahar was given up to the first of the Bahmani 
kings by the imperial officer who held the fort. It was 
besieged by the Moguls in 1630 under Nasur Khan. Before 
the siege, Sarfaraz Khan, the Nizam Shahi general, gave 
him battle between the fort and the town. “ The royal array 
attacked with great vigour and killed a great many of the 
enemy,” and the rest fled. After this the siege of the fort 
was pushed on notwithstanding the arrival of fresh Bijapur 
and Nizam Shahi forces. Nasur Khan defeated the troops, 
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and compelled them to fall hack. Mines were sprung and chapter vii. 
much damage done to some of the walls. The garrison, seeing Ster |a| f 
that further resistance was useless, capitulated after a siege of 
four months and a half. 

Kaulas. —Old fort situated in N. latitude 18° 19' 35* and Kauuw. 

E. longitude 77° 44' 37"; population 1,502. The fort is de¬ 
scribed as “ irregularly built ©f solid masonry and bold round 
towers with an interfortalice guarded by portals and storied 
parapets.” It is erected on the spur of a hill, round which a 
small river winds. Kaulas, which has always been regarded 
as a remarkably strong place, was fortified in the 12th century 
by the Warangal rajas. Mention is made of its capture in 
1323 by Prince Alaf Khan, afterwards Mahomed Toghlak. 

He was despatched by his father, Grhazi Beg Toghlak, to suppress 
an insurrection which had broken out in the newly acquired 
province of Warangal. His first attempt failed owing to an 
outbreak of cholera amongst his troops ; but on the second 
expedition, he captured Bidar and Kaulas, and subsequently 
the city of Warangal. During the predominance of the Bah- 
mani dynasty Kaulas was one of their frontier forts, and was 
strongly garrisoned. In 1364 the raja of Warangal demand¬ 
ed the restoration of Kaulas, amongst other places which were 
in the possession of the Bahmani king, Mahomed Shah. He 
followed up his demands by sending his son to recover Kau¬ 
las, but Vinayak Dev was defeated and pursued as far as 
Warangal. The fortifications of Kaulas were repaired and 




Chapter vii. strengthened by Jamshed Kutub Shah of Golkonda in 1545, 
interest, who, having undertaken to assist the Ahmadnasrar kino- j n a 
war against Bijapur, Was defeated and compelled to retire to 
Kaulas, from whence he returned to his capital, Golkonda. 

Kopm. Kopal. —An old hill fort and village in the Lingsagur district 

in latitude 15° 20' 26" N. and longitude 76° 12' 33" E. ; population 
5,083. The hill is believed to have been fortified by a Poligar 
some centuries since. In 1786 it was occupied by Tipu Sultan, 
and the lower fortress rebuilt by his French engineers. In May 
sio8 e ,i79o. 1790 it was besieged by the forces of the British and the 
Kizam. Sir John (then Lieut.) Malcolm, who was with his 
regiment at the siege, says that “ six tedious months were spent 
opposite the fortress and some valuable lives were lost before it 
was finally carried.” The work of reducing the place fell chiefly 
upon the European artillery of the force. At the end of the 


six mouths siege but little impression had been made upon the 
place. Its capitulation was owing to the receipt of the news 
of the occupation of Bangalore by the English, after which the 
commandant did not deem it advisable to hold out any longer. 
Bahadur Bandar, another fortress a mile and a half distant, 
surrendered on the following day. In the following year the 
two forts and all the territories around them were surrendered 
to the Nizam. 

oocupaHon in During the mutiny of 1857, a rebel, named Blum Rao, obtained 

possession of the fort, and a force was sent against him. The 
late Col. Meadows Taylor in his autobiography says that the 
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insurgent chief ‘found himself there in a trap. He could not Chapter vu. 
hold so large a place, and his party betook themselves to the gEJS* 
steps of the fort, where many, including the Raja himself, were 
slain, and the rest were forced to surrender at discretion, for they 
had no food.” 

The fortifications consist of two forts. The upper fort is Fortifications, 
situated on a lofty and nearly insulated summit in a gorge on 
the east side of a cluster of rocky hills which occupy an area 
of several square miles. The fort is about 400 feet above the 
plains, and the defences when in good condition must have been 
exceedingly strong. Sir John Malcolm describes it in 1790 as 
being without exception the strongest place be had seen in 
India. Col. Meadows Taylor says, “ It is inaccessible except 
by a flight of very rude rough steps which wind in and out 
among the rocks, and are in some places extremely narrow and 
unsafe. How many guns were ever carried up it is impossible 
to say, but there were several old ones in the upper batteries.” 

ICopal is now a jagir of the late Sir Salar Jung’s family, 
having been given to the Minister by the Nizam in exchange 
for the jagir in Berar surrendered by him at the time of the 
assignment of that province. 

Kulbarga. The capital of the district bearing the same Kuibarg*. 
name ; population 22,834. The traditionary accounts of Kul¬ 
barga relate that it was formerly a Hindu city of some extent, 
and previous to the Mahomedan conquest was included in the 
dominions of the rajas of Warangal. After the subjugation 
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abater YXI. of the Yadavas of Deogiri, the first successful Mahomedan ex- 

piacea of sedition was rapidly followed by other conquests, until they 

Interest. I r , n 

Kuibarga. ^ gradually acquired the sovereignty of the greater part ot 
the Delchan and portions of southern India. Amongst other 
places captured was Warangal. It is in connection with the 

Eany autory. reduction of Warangal, the raja of which had revolted against 
his new masters, that we find the first mention of Kulbarga in 
history. It, together with Bidar, was one of the places cap¬ 
tured by Prince Ulugh Khan (subsequently known in history 
as Mahomed Toghlak), who was deputed by his father, Ghazi Beg 
Toghlak, to suppress the rebellion which had broken out in the 
southern portions of the kingdom. This was in 1323. Twenty 
years afterwards the Dekhan governors rebelled against their 
emperor, Mahomed Toghlak, and elected a king of their own. 

Revolt ot the According to Ziau-d-Din Barni, the author of the 

Dekhan Go- . ... 

▼emors 1318. -parikh-i-Firoz Shahi, the cause of this rebellion was as 
follows:—Much dissatisfaction had arisen at Daulatabad 
by the appointment of two nobles, notoriously corrupt, to 
inquire into the grievances of the people there. While these 
men were at Daulatabad “ the Sultan sent two well-known 
noblemen there with an order to the brother of the governor 
of the fort, Nizamu-d-Din, directing him to send to Broach 
fifteen hundred horsemen from Daulatabad with the most noted 
of the foreign Amirs.” A short time previous to this, insurrec¬ 
tions had broken out iu several portions of the king’s Dekhan 
possessions, and the foreign Amirs were believed to have insti- 
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gated most of them. A large number of the Amirs had been 

put to death at Dhar by the governor of Malvva. The insur¬ 
rections, however, still continued, and the king was compelled to 
march into Guzerat at the head of a considerable army to check 
them. While lie was at Broach he issued the order already 
alluded to regarding the foreign Amirs at Daulatabad. In 
accordance with the order “ fifteen hundred horsemen were 
commissioned, and with them were despatched the chief foreign 
Amirs, under the conduct of the two nobles who had been sent 
for them. They marched towards Broach, but at the end of the 
first stage the foreign Amirs, who were attended by their own 
horsemen, considered that they had been summoned to Broach 
in order to be killed, and if they proceeded thither not one would 
return, so they consulted together, and broke out into open 
resistance, and the two nobles who had been sent for them were 
killed in that first march. They then turned back with loud 
clamour and entered the royal palace, where they seized 
Maulana Nizamu-d-Din, the governor, and put. him in confine¬ 
ment. The officers who had been sent by the Sultan to Deogir 
(Daulatabad) were taken and beheaded. They seized the royal 
treasure, and made Makh Afghan, brother of Malik Yak Afghan, 
one of the foreign Amirs, their leader, and placed him on the 
throne. The money and treasure were distributed among the 
soldiers. When the Sultan heard of this revolt he made ready a 
large force and attacked and defeated the rebels at Deogir, and 
then laid siege to Daulatabad, which was in their possession.” 
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Chapter vn. Malik Makh remained at Daulatabad, while Zaffar Khan with- 

imorest drew towards Bidar. Imadu-l-Mulk, the Sultan’s brother-in-law 

Kulbarga. ' 

Dckban^oo- 6 wa s sent in pursuit of Zaffar Khan with instructions to occupy 

Ternora. rj 

Kulbarga and secure the neighbouring country. While besieg¬ 
ing Daulatabad the Sultan received news that an insurrection 
had occurred at Delhi, and that a large army of rebels was 
inarching to Guzerat. He ivas consequently compelled to raise 
the siege and march to Guzerat to quell this new insurrection. 
Zaffar Khan inarched with 20,000 horse to Bidar, which was 
occupied by Imadu-l-Mulk, and having been joined by 15,000 
infantry sent by the rajah of Warangal, and 5,000 cavalry 
from Daulatabad, he attacked Imadu-l-Mulk, who was defeated 
and slain in the action. Zaffar Khan then proceeded to Deogir, 
of K tho b Mmani an< * as8Urae( ^ royal dignity, Malik Makh, who had previously 
been elected king under the title of Nasiru-d-Din Ismail, having 
abdicated in his favour. The Sultan made preparations to 
attack the rebels, but when he ascertained that Zaffar Khan 
had collected a considerable body of troops and was too strong 
to be overcome with the forces at his disposal, he abandoned the 
project. After securing Daulatabad the new king took posses¬ 
sion of the rest of Sultan Mahomed’s Dekhan provinces, 
including Bidar and Kulbarga, and establishing his capital at 
the latter city he commenced to reign on August 12th, A.D. 
1347. 

Hasan Gangu. The title assumed by the king was that of Alau-d-Din 
Hasan Shah Gangu Bahmani. The following story is told 
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regarding the assumption of the title of Gangu Bahmani by the chapter vn. 
first king. It is said that in his younger days he was a servant interest* 


of a Brahman at Delhi named Gangu, and while ploughing 
one of his master’s fields he discovered a number of gold and 
silver coins, which he had the honesty to give up to the 
Brahman. His master was so pleased with his behaviour that 
lie cast his horoscope, and foretold his advent to great power. 
The servant, out of gratitude to the person who predicted such 
good fortune for him, promised, if ever he became a king, to 
assume the title of Hasan Gangu—hence, say the native histo¬ 
rians, arises the paradox of a Mahomedan line of kings styling 
themselves Bahmanis. It is said that the new king distributed 
an immense sum in charity in the name of a famous Mahomedan 
saint who had predicted his good fortune. Malik Saifu- 
d-Din Ghauri, a man remarkable for his administrative 
capacity, was appointed minister, and the ex-king Nasiru- 
d-Din was created Chief of the Nobles. The king is said to 
have sent for his old master, the Brahman Gangu, to whom 
he gave charge of the State treasury. The fort of Kaulas 
together with the provinces attached to it was annexed 
to the king’s dominions. The marriage of his eldest son, 
Mahmud, with the daughter of Saifu-d-Din Ghauri, was 
celebrated at Kulbarga with great rejoicings, which, Ferishta 
says, lasted over twelve months. The king “ distributed ten 
thousand robes of cloth of gold, velvet, and satin amongst the 
nobles of his court, besides 1,000 Arabian and Persian horses, 


Chapter VII. 

Places o t 
Interest. 
Kulbarga, 
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and 200 sabres set with jewels. The populace were enter¬ 
tained with various amusements, and booths were erected in 
the streets.” The ex-king Malik Makh, who had been created 
Chief of the Nobles (Amifu-l-Umara), became jealous of the 
power which Saifu-d-Din had obtained by the marriage of his 
daughter with the king’s son, and he formed a conspiracy for the 
deposal of the king. The matter coming to the king’s know¬ 
ledge, he caused him to be arrested and executed. About this 
period the king sent an expedition into southern India, from 
which his general returned with considerable plunder in money, ' 
jewels, and elephants. In 1357, at the instance of one of the 
ancient Hindu princes of Guzerat, he despatched an army of 
20,000 horse under the command of his son, Prince Mahmud ; 
the king himself followed by easy marches, but, becoming ill, 
was compelled to return to Kulbarga. At this time he divided 
his kingdom into four provinces, the first of which, extending 
from Kulbarga to Dabul on the western sea coast and to 
Ilaichur and Mudgal in the south, he placed in the charge of 
his minister, Malik Saifu-d-Din Ghauri ; the province com¬ 
prising the country situated between Junir, Daulatabad, Birli, 
and Paithan was placed in charge of his nephew, Mahomed 
Khan ; ’the north-east provinces, comprising Mahur, Kam- 
ghir, and a portion of Berar, were entrusted to Safdar Khan ; 
and Bidar, Indore, Kaulas and the Telingana districts were 
assigned to Azim Ilumayun, the minister’s son. The king’s 
illness lasted for six mouths ; but he was still able to transact 
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the business of the State. He released all the prisoners chapter vn. 
throughout his dominions excepting those accused of capital 
offences. Shortly before his death, which occurred on February lu " l, ‘ us ‘ 1 ' 
10th, 1358, he sent considerable sums of money to each of his Sn'ainfu. 
sons for distribution amongst the poor. 

Hasan Gangu was succeeded by his eldest son, Mahmud Mahmud simh. 
Shah. Ferishta gives the following description of Mahmud 
Shah’s court:—“On the canopy over his seat he caused 
a golden ball inlaid with pearls to be placed, on which 
was a bird of paradise composed of precious stones, on whose 
head was a ruby of inestimable price presented to the late 
king by the Rajah of Yizyanagar. He increased the train of 
his attendants, and divided the nobility and officers into four 
orders, appointing to each specific duties and time for attend¬ 
ance at court. Every day, excepting Fridays, he gave public 
audience early in the morning, and continued to transact 
business till the crier proclaimed noontide prayer, when the 
court broke up. Previously to ascending the throne, he used 
to prostrate himself before it—out of respect, as he said, to 
the memory of his father.” Shortly after his accession to the 
throne the Yizyanagar and Warangal rulers sent envoys to 
Kulbarga to demand restitution of the territories taken from 
them by his father. Mahmud Shah, aware that he was not 
in a position to go to war at that period, detained the envoys 
under various pretexts at his court in order to gain time. When 
he had completed his preparations, he sent messages to the 
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Chaptervn. rajahs, demanding their best elephants, laden with jewels 
interest and gold. The Warangal rajah at once declared war, and 
J3 sent his son with an army to besiege the fort of Kaulas. 
The Hindus, however, were defeated, and the Bahmani general 
plundered the country up to Warangal, and compelled the 
rajah to pay the expenses of the campaign and to send rich 
presents to the king at Kulbarga. In 1371 the king again 
went to war with Warangal, because some horse merchants, 
who were proceeding to Kulbarga with horses for him, were 
compelled by the Warangal rajah to sell them to him. The 
Hindus were defeated, and Venayek Deo, the rajah’s sou, was 
taken prisoner. Fcrishta says that the king had resolved to spare 
his life, but when questioned as to why he had dared to seize 
horses on the way to Kulbarga he made an insolent reply. “The 
king ordered a pile of wood to be ignited, and Yenayek Deo’s 
tongue to be cut out, and he himself to be cast into the flames.” 
During his return march to Kulbarga the troops of the Warangal 
rajah harassed him on all sides, and he was compelled to 
abandon his baggage in order to secure a safe retreat. Out of 
the 4,000 men he had with him only 1,500 returned. Mahmud 
Shah, who had received a wound in his arm, halted at Kaulas, 
where he was joined by his minister and the remainder of the 
army. After the defeat and execution of his son, the rajah of 
Warangal sent letters to the emperor at Delhi promising to 
assist any force that he might send intQ the Dekhan to destroy the 
Bahmani kingdom, and to pay a large tribute. The rajah of 
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Vizyanagar also made a similar offer but to no avail. Mahmud Chapter vn. 
Shah, having heard of these overtures, again marched from forest 
Kulbarga to Kaulas and Golkonda, whence he advanced on 
"Warangal. The rajah retired from his capital and sent envoys 
to sue for peace, which was at length granted on the condition 
that he should “ present 300 elephants, 2 00 valuable horses, 
and 33 lacs of rupees, and that he should cede in perpetuity 
the hill fort of Golkonda with its dependencies.” 

After the conclusion of peace the king inarched to Bidar, 
where he disbanded his army. On his return to Kulbarga a treaty 
was drawn up between the two kingdoms, under the terms of 
which Mahmud Shah bound himself and his successors to protect 
the rajah from further encroachments. After the treaty had been 
signed, the rajah presented the king with a throne set with 
valuable jewels, originally prepared by him as a present for 
Mahomed Toghlak, king of Delhi. During the rejoicings at 
Kulbarga which followed the conclusion of this peace, a band 
of musicians “ who had learned the compositions of Amir 
Khusru and Khaja-asan of Delhi came to Kulbarga.” The 
king was so pleased with their performances that he gave them Tho King and 

A 1 0 the Musicians. 

“ a draft for a gratuity on the rajah of Vizyanagar.” His 
minister, however, did not despatch the draft, and on the king 
inquiring the next day whether it had been sent I 10 answered 
in the negative. Mahmud Shah replied, “ Think you a word 
without meaning ever escapes my lips ? the order I gave you 
arose not from intoxication but from serious design.” When the 
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Chapter vii. Vjzyanagar raj all received the order, he placed the messengei 
interest who presented it on an ass and paraded him throughout the 
vSyiigm- city. He made immediate preparations for war, and advanced 
with 30,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, and 100,000 foot to the 
vicinity of Adoni, from whence he sent detachments to ravage 
the Bahmani kingdom. Mahmud Shah ordered a division of 
troops to march from Daulatabad, and commenced to assemble 
an army at Kulbarga. Meanwhile the rajah of Vizyanagar had 
laid siege to the fortress of Mudgal, which he captured, and 
put the whole of the garrison, consisting of 600 men, together 
with their women and children, to death. Only one of the 
garrison escaped and brought news of the disaster to Mahmud 
Shah. On hearing of it the king was seized with rage and 
indignation, and commanded the unfortunate messenger to be 
instantly put to death, declaring that he would never look on a 
wretch who could survive the sight of the slaughter of so many 
brave companions. On the same day, without waiting for the 
The King’s assemblage of the whole of his army, he took a solemn oath that 
he would not sheathe the sword till lie had put to death one 
hundred thousand infidels in revenge for the massacre of the 
faithful.” He marched to the banks of the Krishna, which he 
crossed with 9,000 horse. The Hindu forces- commenced to 
retreat towards Adoni ; but he made a night attack upon their 
camp and completely routed them, slaughtering men, women, 
and children indiscriminately. He captured immense booty in 
V A”' r elephants, and horses, and also 300 gun carriages. The king 
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passed the rainy season near Mudgal. after which he marched Chapter vn. 
towards Adoni, having organised a force of artillery in which interest 

Knlb rga. 

were “ a number of Turks and Europeans acquainted with the art vtlyunTgar.. 
of gunnery.” The Vizyanagar rajah, Krishna Rai, entrusted the 
command of his forces to a famous Hindu general, “ who asked 
him if he should bring the Mussalman king alive a prisoner into 
his presence, or present him only with his head upon a spear.” 

On August the 22nd, 3 366, the two armies met, and a 
desperate battle was fought, in which the Hindus were defeated 
and their leader killed. The king halted a week on the battle¬ 
field, and then marched towards Vizyanagar. The Rajah fled 
from his capital, and was pursued by Mahmud Shah for three 
months. At the expiration of that period he returned to Vizya- 
nagar, and Mahmud Shah advanced to lay siege to the city. 

Finding that he could make no impression on the works he 
crossed the Tungbhadra, giving out that he was ill and intended 
to retire to Kulbarga. The rajah followed him up with consider¬ 
able force ; but Mahmud Shah made a night attack upon his 
camp and slaughtered some thousands of his troops. The king- 
still continued to order the massacre of all the Hindu inhabitants &**»«« or 

Hindus. 

until the Vizyanagar rajah sent envoys asking for peace. It 
was remarked to the king that he had only sworn to slaughter 
100,000 Hindus and not to destroy their race altogether. He 
replied that though twice the number required by his vow might 
have been slain, yet till the Rai satisfied the musicians he would 

neither make peace nor spare the lives of his subjects. To this the^JcianL 

81 
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chapter vii. the ambassadors, who had full powers, immediately agreed, and 
Interest- the money was paid. Mahmud Shah then said : “ Praise be to 

Kulbargii. 

. God that what 1 ordered has been performed ; I would not let 
a light word be recorded of me in the pages of history.” The 
envoys also proposed that a treaty should be made between the 
two kingdoms under which the helpless and unarmed i nhabitants 
should be spared in future wars. The king agreed to this 
proposal, and “ took an oath that he would not hereafter put 
to death a single enemy after a victory, and would bind his 
successors to observe the same line of conduct.” 

Shortly after his return to Kulbarga, he marched to DaulatabacI 
to quell an insurrection which had broken out there owing to 1 
rumours of the king’s illness that had reached some disaffected 
chiefs. An engagement was fought with the rebels in the 
vicinity of Paithan, in which they were defeated and fled, to 
Daulatabad. The king at once marched to lay siege to the for¬ 
tress, which was evacuated by the rebels during the night. After 
his return to Kulbarga from this expedition he commanded all the 
distilleries in his dominions to be destroyed, “ and engaged 
earnestly in requiring a strict observance of the laws. He deter¬ 
mined to root out entirely the banditti of the Dekhan so famous 
in all former ages for their daring robberies on caravans. For 
which purpose orders were issued to the governors of the pro¬ 
vinces to use their utmost endeavours to clear the country of 
'tovhuhn^ thieves and highwaymen by putting them to death without 
distinction, and to send their heads to the capital as examples. 
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The consequence was that in six or seven months there remained chapter vn. 

not a vestige of these offenders within the king’s dominions, interest! 

Nearly 8,000 heads were brought to Rulbarga from different 

parts and piled up near the city gates.” For some years there 

was peace with the neighbouring Hindu rulers, who remitted 

their stipulated tributes regularly. The king made annual 

tours through his dominions, attended by the governors of the 

provinces, and personally investigated complaints, and inquired 

into administrative and other grievances. Mahmud Shah died Death or 

MahmudShah 

on March 21 st, 1375. He was buried by the side of his father, 
and the words “ all is vanity” were engraved on his tomb. 

According to one of the Bahmani historians, “ so much treasure 
and such numbers of elephants as were collected in the house¬ 
hold of Mahnmd Shah Bahmani were never possessed by any 
other prince of that dynasty. It is computed that in his reign 
nearly 500,000 Hindus were slain.” 

The king was succeeded by his son Mujahjd Shah, who Mujahid Shah, 
is described as having possessed great bodily strength and 
was tall of stature 5 he xvas nineteen years of age. Im¬ 
mediately after his accession to the throne be proceed¬ 
ed to Daulatabad to pay his devotions at the tomb of 
Shaikh Burhanii-d-Din. After his return to Kulbarga he wrote 
to the rajah ot \ izyanagar demanding that some of the forts 
and districts between the Krishna and Tungbhadra rivers should 
be given up to him. In reply to this, the rajah demanded the 
forts ofBaichur and Mudgal, together with the elephants which 
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Chapter VII. Mahmud Shah had taken from him in the wars duping- his reign, 
interest.* Mujahid Shah assembled a large army, with which he marched 
Mujabidsiikb. to ^doni, and leaving a force to besiege that fortress he 
advanced to Yizyanagar. The rajah withdrew his army into 
the forests south of the city. Mujahid Shah pursued him as far 
as the sea coast, hut without bringing him to an engagement. 
The rajah returned to his capital by another route, and Mujahid 
sicgoofthe Shah advanced to lay siege to it. He captured a temple built 
’captaT on an era ineuce near the city, and secured great quantities of 
jewels and precious metals with which the image it contained 
was adorned, A number of engagements took place in the 
vicinity of the city, in one of which the king nearly lost his 
life. In another he penetrated into the second line of 
works, where there was a celebrated image of the monkey 
god Ilanuman, which the Brahmins tried to save. They 
were, however, attacked and dispersed, and the king dis¬ 
mounting struck the image in the face, mutilating its 
features. A dying Brahmin lying at the foot of the .image said 
The Brahmin’s “ For this act thou wilt die ere thou reachest thy kingdom,” a 

Prophecy. 

prophecy which was actually fulfilled. At length, after much 
desperate fighting, the king was forced to withdraw with heavy 
losses : he, however, carried away between sixty and seventy 
thousand prisoners. He marched to Adoni, which place he 
besieged for nine months, but owing to the failure of his 
supplies he was compelled to raise the siege. After the army had 
crossed the Tungbhadra and arrived in the vicinity of Mudgal 
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the king attended by a small retinue left tlic camp on a hunting chapter vh. 
expedition. Amongst his attendants was Daud Khan, his interest 
uncle, with whom he had had some disagreement during the Muj"wd r &i. 
siege of Vizyanagar, owing to the latter not having remained 
at an important post which was placed in his charge. Daud 
Khan had formed a plot for the king’s assassination. “ On 
arriving at the banks of a river Mujahid Shah amused himself 
with fishing, but being suddenly seized with a pain in his eyes, 
which proved to be ophthalmia, he retired to his tent, which was 
guarded by the conspirators. About midnight Daud Khan and 
three other conspirators entered the tent. The king was fast 
asleep and only an Abyssinian slave was present, who shouted 
aloud on seeing Daud Khan with a naked dagger in his hand. 

The king arose, but could not open his eyes. Daud Khan A^maiion* 

Mujahid Sliah. 

rushed upon him. and plunged the dagger into his body,” The 
slave attempted to seize one of the conspirators, who struck 
him dead, and also inflicted a second wound upon the king, 
which caused his immediate death. As Mujahid Shah had left 
no children, his uncle Daud Khan was recognized as the heir 
by the nobles who were with the camp. On the morning- 
after the assassination he despatched his nephew’s body to 
Kulbarga, and arrived there himself a short time afterwards 
with the whole of the army. The date of Mujahid Shah’s 
assassination was April the 14th, 1378. 

The news of Mujahid Shah’s assassination caused much dis¬ 
sension amongst the nobles at Kulbarga, some of whom refused to 
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Cha pter vii. acknowledge Daud Khan as king; but the minister, Malik Saifu- 
fatereat! f d-Din Ghauri, recommended that, in order to avoid a civil war, 
he should be acknowledged as king. The khutba was accord¬ 
ingly i’ead in the name of Daud Khan, and the minister con¬ 
ducted him in great state to the city, where he was enthroned. 
The late king’s sister, however, still refused to acknowledge 
him although he used every means to conciliate her. She 
planned his assassination, and on May the 19th, 1378, Daud 
Khan, “ when going to offer his devotions at the Great Mosque 
of Kulbaxga, was followed by the assassin, who, placing himself 
immediately behind him, took advantage of the moment of the 
king being prostrate in prayer to draw his sabre, and, before 
the attendants were aware of his design, he wounded him so' 

Aasn&sinationof severely that he died almost instantaneously.” After the death 
V1,U1 ’ of Daud Khan an attempt was made to place his son, who was 
nine years of age, on the throne, but Mujahid Shah’s sister, 
Troubles who had the boy with her in the palace, declared that the son 

regarding the J 1 7 

sweeauo". Q f a traitor who had assassinated her brother should not be 
king ; it was thought desirable, in order to avoid further 
dissension, to allow her to choose a ruler. She accordingly 
proclaimed Malnnud, the youngest son of the first king, Alau- 
d-Din Shah, heir to the throne, Mahmud SaDjar, Daud Shah’s 
son, was blinded and placed in confinement. 

Mahmud Shah is described as being of humane disposition, and 
during his reign no disturbances occurred in the kingdom. The 
aged minister Saifu-d-Din Ghauri was his chief adviser, and was 
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created governor of Kulbarga. The king, who spoke Persian and chapter vii. 
Arabic fluently, was very fond of poetry, and during his reign interest? 
many poets from Arabia and Persia resorted to his court, MahmudS! ' aU ' 
Ferishta says that “ the lame of the king’s taste, his affability 
and munificence, spread so widely that the celebrated poet of 
Shiraz, Khaja Hafiz, determined to visit the Dekhan. A The H&a?. ftn<l 
letter was sent promising that if he would come to Kul¬ 
barga he should be handsomely rewarded and have safe 
conduct back to Shiraz. Hafiz, from these kind assurances, 
consented and took shipping in one of the royal vessels 
which had arrived at Ormuz, but it had scarcely weighed 
anchor when a gale of wind arose and the ship was in 
danger and returned to port. Hafiz suffered so much during 
the storm that he insisted on being put on shore and 
abandoned his voyage.” The king, on hearing that Hafiz had 
given up his intended visit, gave one of his courtiers a 
thousand pieces of gold to purchase presents and send them 
to the poet at Shiraz. Mahmud Shah had but one wife, to whom 
he v r as most constant. During a famine which occurred 
in his reign he employed 10,000 bullocks to convey grain 
from Malwa and Guzerat, which was sold to the people at 
cheap rates. “ He established orphan schools at the cities of 
Kulbarga, Bidar, Kandhar, Ellichpur, Daulatabad, Chaul, 

Babul, and in some other great towns, with ample foundations 
for their support. He appointed stipends for the expounders 
of the scriptures, and gave monthly charity to the blind 
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Cha pter vxi. throughout his dominions. 1 ' During the whole of his reign 
interest only one disturbance occurred, which was suppressed without 

Kuibarga. * ri 

1 h ° Kings? 11 * much difficulty. He died on April 20th, 1397, and on the 
following day Saifu-d-Diu Ghauri, the faithful adherent of the 
house of Bahmani, died at the advanced age of 107 3 rears. 

Mahmud Shah was succeeded by his eldest son, Ghiasu-d-Din, 
usurptt>e° at the age of 17 years. One of the slaves of the household, 
named Lalchin, who aspired to be minister, but was refused 
■pUT?. 1 *® the appointment by the king, conspired against him. Lalchin 
had a beautiful daughter celebrated for her wit and skill in 
music, whom the king was anxious to place in his harem. 
Her father invited him to a banquet, during which Ghiasu-d- 
Din was induced to command his followers to withdraw. 
Lalchin then left the apartment and returned with a dagger, 
with which he put out the king’s eyes, and the rest of his 
attendants, twenty-four in number, were then assassinated. 
The date of this occurrence was June 9th, 1397. Lalchin 
placed the blind king in confinement, and proclaimed his 
brother Shamsu-d-Din, who was fifteen years of age, ruler. Daud 
Shah Bahmani had left two sons in addition to Mahmud Sanjar, 
who had been blinded by order of Mujahid Shah’s sister. 
They were named Firoz Khan and Ahmad Khan, and were 
about 6 or 7 years of age at their father’s death. They had 
been educated by their uncle Mahmud Shah, and brought 
up in his household. They were married to two of his 
daughters, and as at that time he had no sons it was generally 
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supposed that Firoz Khan would succeed him. Subsequently, 
however, sons were bom to him, and he appointed the eldest, 
Ghiasu-d-Din, his successor. After the deposal of Ghiasu-d- 
Din, his sisters instigated their husbands to avenge his 
wrongs. Lalehin, hearing of their intentions, accused them 
of treason, but the king refused to arrest them. He then 
went to the queen-mother, who consented to their arrest. The 
brothers, however, obtained information of her intentions, and 
escaped from Kulbai’ga. They found refuge at Sagur, a fort not 
far from the capital, the commandant of which was favourable 
to their cause. From here they addressed letters to the king, 
stating that the only object they had in view was the punish¬ 
ment of Lalehin, who had behaved so treacherously to the 
deposed king, and that if Shamsu-d-Din Shah would consent 
to degrade him they would return to their allegiance. Shamsu- 
d-Din refused to entertain their proposals,, and the princes 
marched with three thousand horse and foot to the banks of 
the Bhima, where they halted expecting to be joined by some of 
the Kulbarga nobles. In this respect, however, they were 
disappointed, but some of the nobles wrote privately and 
offered their services, advising the brothers to obtain letters 
of pardon from the king and the queen-mother. They 
accordingly sent letters of submission, promising to attend 
court if the king would forgive them. Letters were sent, 
and while the brothers were consulting as to whether it would 
be safe to venture to Kulbarga, a mad fakir accosted Firoz 
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chapter vii. and said that lie had come to conduct him to the court and 
interest, make him king. This was regarded as a good omen, and the 

Kuibnvga. 

Th k^r ani brothers set out for Kulbarga. A fortnight after their arrival, 
in November 1397, Firoz Khan, attended by twelve silladars, 
went to the king’s durbar, and three hundred of his followers 
gained admission to the fort under various pretexts at the same 
time. He arranged with his brother Ahmad Khan that the 
latter should follow him to the darbar, and, under pretence of 
introducing some of their followers to the king, should 
gradually bring up a sufficient number of men to overpower 
the court attendants. Ahmad Khan, in attempting to pass the 
gates with twelve followers, was stopped, and, thinking that 
the plot had been discovered, he attacked and overpowered 
the guards and rushed into the darbar, from which the king 
and Lalchin fled to an underground room. The three hun¬ 
dred attendants of Firoz disarmed the rest of the troops stationed 
about the confines of the palace, and the king and Lalchin 
were confined to the apartment to which they had fled for 
shelter, Firoz proceeded without delay to the hall of audience, 
Biiimani!' 1 where he was proclaimed king. Shamsu-d-Din was blinded 
and confined in a fortress, and Firoz Shah released Ghiasu-d- 
Din from confinement, and handed over Lalchin, by whom his 
eyes had been put out, to him for punishment. Gliiasu-d-Din 
slew him with his own hand. Shortly after this, Ghiasu-d- 
Din sailed from Chaul to Mecca, where he lived till his death, 
Firoz Shah making him a liberal allowance- 
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In 1398 the Rajah of Vizyanagar invaded the Raichur Doab. chapter vn 
The king marched to the Krishna and drew up his forces upon interest^ 

Kulbarga. 

the opposite bank to that upon which the Vizyanagar rajah was 

Wat with 

encamped. Ir. being the rainy season, and the forces strongly Vizy "" :ieii: '' 
posted, the king was unable to cross ; but after the lapse of a few 
days he succeeded in finding a ford, and made a night attack 
on the Hindu camp, in which the king’s son was killed. 

I)eo Rai, overwhelmed with grief at the death of his son, 

made no efforts at resistance ; but having taken up the corpse 

fled from the field. Firoz Shah obtained immense booty in the 

camp, and pursued the Hindus to the vicinity of Vizyanagar ; 

after laying waste the country the king concluded peace. r e «coconcluded 

A considerable sum of money was paid to Firoz Shah, and it 

was agreed that the boundaries of both kingdoms should 

remain as before the war. In the same year Firoz Shah went 

to war with the Rajah of Kehrla, in Bexar. The rajah was 

besieged in his capital, and was compelled to submit, agreeing 

to pay the tribute fixed by the first of the Balunani kings. 

In 1401, when he heard of Timurs intention to invade 
India, Firoz Shah sent ambassadors bearing presents and 
offers of submission to him. Timur in return sent him a 
farman conferring upon him the countries of Malwa and 
Guzerat. The rulers of these places, becoming alarmed at 
liis encroachments, sent ambassadors to court his friend¬ 
ship, at the same time secretly promising assistance to 
the Vizyanagar ruler when he required it. 
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chapter vii. In the year 1406 war broke out between Kulbarga and 

interest. Vizyanagar in consequence of the ruler of the latter place 

Kulbarga. ■ ' !m » L 

TUo Kingr M having marched to Mudgal in order to obtain possession 

The Damsel of 

Mvidgui. of a beautiful damsel who lived there (see Mudgal). Firoz 

vu*'anagar. Shah marched to "Vizyanagar without opposition, and laid 

siege to the city. An attempt to take the place by storm 
was defeated. The king was wounded in the hand by 
an arrow during one of the fights which took place. After 
failing to take the city, he moved his troops a short distance 
from it, and despatched a large body of horse under his 
brother to ravage the country to the south. Some 

months afterwards he returned with 60,000 prisoners of 

both sexes and much booty in gold and jewels. The rajah, 
despairing of obtaining assistance from the kings of Khandesh 
and Guzerat, sent messengers to treat for peace, which Firoz 
Shah granted on the following conditions, viz. : “ That the 
Ilai should give him his daughter in marriage ; that he should 
pay ten lakhs cf huns, and present five mans of pearls, 
fifty choice elephants, and two thousand male and female 
slaves, singers, dancers, and musicians ; also that the fort 
of Bankapur, already in his possession, should, in order to 
obviate all future disputes, be ceded to him for ever as the 
marriage-portion of the Vizyanagar princess. For forty days 
communication was open between the city and the king’s camp, 
a distance of fourteen miles. Either side of the road was lined 
with booths both of Mahomedans and Hindus ; while the 
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jugglers, dancers, and buffoons of the Karnatic displayed their Chapter vir. 
skill to amuse passengers. Khan Khanan and Mir Fazl interest 

r i 1 Knibflpgn, 

Ullawere deputed in great state to Vizyanagar, with the 

Marriage *£ 

customary presents of a bridegroom ; from whence, at the 

. . ^ _ Daughter. 

expiration of seven days, they brought the bride, with a rich 
portion and offerings from the Rai, to the king’s camp. Deo 
Rai having expressed a desire to meet his son-in-law, Firoz 
Shah, in the excess of his politeness, consented to pay his 
father-in-law a visit, attended by his bride. A day being fixed, 
the king proceeded with the bride to Vizyanagar, leaving the 
camp in charge of Khan Khanan, He was met on the road by 
Deo Rai in great state. From the gate of the city to the palace, Rejoicings a.!; 

J 1 * Vizyanagar. 

being a distance of nearly six miles, the road was spread with 
gold, velvet, satin, and other rich stuffs. The two monarchs 
rode on horseback together between ranks of beautiful boys 
and girls, who waved over their heads plates of gold full of 
incense and silver flowers, which they scattered abroad, to be 
gathered by the populace. This ceremony being over, the 
inhabitants of the city, both men and women, made offerings 
according to their rank. After passing through a square iu the 
centre of the city, the relatives of Deo Rai, who had lined the 
streets, made their obeisance and joined the cavalcade, marching 
on foot before the two kings. On their arrival at the palace 
gate, Firoz Shah and the rajah dismounted from their horses, 
and ascending a splendid litter, set with valuable jewels, were 
carried together to the apartments prepared for the reception 




interest retired to his own apartments. The king, after being feasted 


magnificently for three days, took leave of the Rai, who 
pressed upon him richer presents than he had before given, and 
attended him four miles on his way to his camp, before he 
returned to the city. Firoz Shah was offended, however, at his 
not going with him to his camp, and said to Mir Fazl Ulla 
that he would one day have revenge for the affront offered him 
by such neglect. This remark being conveyed to Deo Hai, he 
made use of some offensive observations, so that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the union of the two families, their enmity was not 


jkij '''' ' ' v -‘ * 

| V ' TllO DlirOdC'l of dominions, despatched persons to bring the beautiful daughter 


'*Al. 



of the goldsmith and his family to court, on whose account the 


war was originated. Her beauty was found to surpass all that 


had been reported of it ; and the king, conceiving that be was 


too old to espouse her himself, conferred her in marriage on 
his son, Hassan Khan, and gratified her parents with rich gifts 
and grants of land in their native country. The lady mean¬ 


while was committed to the care of the king’s aunt till the 


nuptial preparations were ready, when the knot was tied 
amid great rejoicings and princely festivals.” 


An observatory. In 1407, the king, who was fond of astronomy, issued orders 


for the construction of an observatory on the summit of the 
pass near Daulatabad. But, owing to the death of the astro¬ 
nomer for whom it was intended, it was never finished. 
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In 1412 the celebrated Mahomeclan saint Ghesu Daraz arrived cha pter vn. 
at Kulbarga from Delhi. In 1417 the king marched from interest 

Kfllbafga. 

Kulbarga to invest the fortress of Pangal. While he was 
besieging this place a pestilence broke out amongst the troops, 
and great numbers died daily. The siege made but slow 
progress, and the soldiery became discontented and demanded 
to be allowed to return to their homes ; indeed, many of the 
king’s commanders withdrew their troops and retired to their 
estates. The Rajah of Vizyanagar, Deo Rai, having obtained wurwituvi^a- 
the assistance of the neighbouring chiefs, including the Rajah 
of Warangal, advanced on Pangal at the head of a large force. 
Notwithstanding the great numerical inferiority of the Bahmani 
troops, the king gave battle, but suffered a great defeat, and 
narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. The Hindus made a 
general massacre of the'Mussulmans, erected a platform with 
their heads on the field of battle, and pursuing the king into 
his own country laid it waste with fire and sword. “ They 
subsequently took many towns, broke down mosques and other 
holy places, slaughtered the people without mercy, and by 
their savage cond uct seemed desirous to discharge the vengeance 
and resentment of many ages. Piroz Shah, in the exigence of 
his distress, requested aid of the king of Guzerat, who, having 
but just ascended the throne, could afford none. At last 
fortune took a turn more favourable to his affairs ; and the 
enemy, after repeated battles, were expelled from his dominions 
by the king’s brother, Khan Khanan. But these misfortunes 
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chapter vxx. dwelt on the mind of Firoz Shah, now old, and he fell into a 
Interest lingering disorder, which affected his spirits and his intellect.” 

At this period the chief authorities in the State were two of the 
king’s slaves, Hushiyar and Bidar, to whom the king delegated 
the most of his power. They represented to Firoz Shah that if 
he desired his son Hasan Khan to succeed to the throne, it would 
be advisable to put his brother Ahmad Shah, the commander of 
KingFiroz the troops, out of the way. Acting on their advice, the king 

and bin' Brother. , , . 

determined to make his brother a prisoner and put out his eyes, 
but Ahmad Shah, obtaining timely information of the king’s 
intentions, accompanied by his son, left Kulbarga lor his own 
estates. He had but a small number of armed followers with 
him. Others, however, joined him from Kulbarga, Bidar, and 
Kalyana, but still he found himself at the head of but 1,000 of 

own war all arms. When the king’s two favourites advanced to attack 

between the a 

Brothers, be avoided an engagement for some days, as their forces 

were eight thousand strong. In this crisis, a band of Banjaras, 
“ who were on their way from Berar with two thousand head 
of oxen, encamped in the neighbourhood of Kalyana, as also 
three hundred horses, which some dealers had brought from 
Lahore for sale. Khalf Hassan, taking advantage of this 
incident, purchased them all, and making red and green banners, 
after the custom of the Dekhan, mounted a man with a flag on 
each horse. He placed a few cavalry in front of this mock 
force, with orders to appear at a distance when the engage¬ 
ment should commence, and to give out that some 
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chiefs had arrived from their estates to assist Khan Khanan. chapter vti. 

The latter had first regarded the scheme as childish, intend 

but at last consented to adopt it. In the morning Tb K B a!gv mnl 

he moved slowly towards the king’s troops, encouraging 

his own men by declaring that certain noblemen were hastening 

to join him, and were then only a few miles distant, Huskiyar 

and Bidar, also dreading the event of his being reinforced, 

eagerly accepted the offer of battle, hoping by this means to 

prevent the junction of reinforcements. When the action had 

begun, Khalf Iiassan, advancing his horse in front of the oxen 

and waving his banners, appeared inarching from behind a wood 

at some distance, which made the enemy conclude that the 

expected chiefs were arrived to Khan Khanan’s assistance, aud a 

vigorous charge being made at the same instant, the right wing 

of the royalists broke in confusion. Hushiyar and Bidar, who 

were in the centre, seeing their men fly, and terrified at the 

approach of the supposed succours, were routed and driven out 

from the field after offering a slight opposition. Khan Khanan, 

thus unexpectedly victorious, pursued the fugitives, and, after 

taking many elephants and horses, was shortly after joined 

by numbers of the royal troops from all quarters.” On hearing 

of this disaster, the king, who was very ill, had himself placed 

in a palankin and carried at the head of a fresh body of troops, 

with which he marched to attack his brother. A battle was 

fought close to the city, in which Firoz Shah’s forces were 

again defeated. During the engagement a report was circulated 
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chapter VH- tliat the king had been killed, and the chiefs and soldiers 
interest^ deserted in great numbers to his brother. Firoz Shah tv as 

Kill bar go. 

Th Ki J og»r ul carried to the citadel. Ahmad Shah issued an order directing 
that his brother should not be pursued. On the day after the 
engagement the king’s brother marched to the citadel and 
encamped under its walls. The king, Firoz Shah, seeing that 
further resistance would le futile, sent for his son, Hasan Khan, 
and told him that as the troops and the State nobles were 
in favour of his uncle’s succession to the throne it would be 
well for him to acquiesce also, and to refrain from further 
opposition. The king then ordered the gates to be thrown 
open, and his brother admitted. Firoz Shah, who was 
confined to his bed, commended his son to his brother’s 
care, and said that as he felt he could not live much longer he 
would like him to assume the royal dignity before his death. 
Ahmad Shah was accordingly crowned king on September 15th, 

Heath i t mroa 1422. Ten days afterwards Firoz Shah died, and his funeral 
was celebrated with great pomp and ceremony. 

Firoz Shah was one of the greatest of the Bahmani kings. “ He 
was guilty of no offeuces against the doctrines of religion but that 
of drinking wine and listening to music. He fasted often, and 
regularly observed the prescribed cermeonies of the holy law. 
He would often express contrition for his two bad propensities, 
but said that as music elevated his soul to the contemplation of 
the deity, and as he did not drink wine so as to affect his reason, 
he hoped he should obtain pardon hereafter from a merciful 
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God. He generally spent his time till midnight in the company 
of divines, poets, reciters of history, readers of the Shah Kama, 
and the most learned and witty among his courtiers. lu this 
assembly he laid aside all restraint, observing that when he 
sat on the throne to transact business he was a sovereign, and 
necessarily obliged to assume state, in order to make a clue 
impression on the minds of the people, so that the authority of 
government might be supported, but that in their company he 
regarded himself as a private individual, and. wished to be 
treated without form or ceremony. He desired that all the 
members of these parties might come in or go out at will ; that 
each person might call for what he chose to eat and drink, 
and speak freely on all subjects but two, which he forbade being 
introduced the first regarded affairs of state, and the second 
slander of an absent person. Firoz Shah every year despatched 
vessels from the ports of Goa and Chaul to procure the manu¬ 
factures and curious productions of all quarters of the world, 
but particularly to invite to his court persons celebrated for 
their talents, who, he would frequently observe, should be 
regarded as the choicest productions of all countries. He used 
to say that kings should draw around them the most learned 
and meritorious persons of all nations, so that from their society 
they might obtain information, and thus reap some, cf the 
advantages acquired by travelling into distant regions of the 
globe. The king had so excellent a memory that he could 
converse in many languages—a practice he exercised, as far as 
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copter vii. practicable, towards foreigners. It was sufficient to hear a 
interest"/ circumstance once related to enable him to retain it in mind 
TbeJtMim&iii ever after. lie was a good poet, and often made extempore 
cS^e, sh S verses. He was well acquainted with several sciences, and 

Accomplish- 

“ particularly fond of natural philosophy. On Saturdays, 
Mondays, and Thursdays he heard lectures on botany, geometry 
and logic, generally in the day, but if business interfered, at 
night. Firoz Shah built a town on the banks of the Bhirna, 
which he called Firozabad. The streets were laid out with 
regularity, and were very broad. Near the river was erected 
a citadel of stone, divided into a number of splendid courts 
detached from each other, all plentifully supplied with water 
conducted by an ample canal from the river. Each of these 
courts he committed to one of his favourite ladies ; and, to avoid 
the confusion and irregularity among his women, he formed 
moHnrem. rules for his harem, which were strictly observed during his 
life. In the female apartments he allowed no more than three 
attendants to one lady, who were always of the same nation 
and spoke the same language as their mistress. Merchants were 
constantly employed to purchase females of all nations, from 
amongst whom he made selections to supply the vacancies 
occasioned by death or other causes among his mistresses or 
their servants. In his harem were Arabians, Circassians, 
Georgians, Turks, Russians, Europeans, Chinese, Afghans, 
Rajputs, Bengalees, Guzeratis, Telinganis, Marattins, and 
others, and he could converse with each in her own language. 
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He. divided his attention so equally among them that each lady chapter vii. 
fancied herself most beloved by the king. He also read the scrip- interest 

Kulbarga. 

tures, which he is said to have liked more than any other books.” 


The new king devoted much attention to the improve- 


Kings. 

Abroad Shah 

wait, m 


ment of the army, in order that he might avenge the disasters 
which occurred during the latter years of his brother’s reign. 

He enrolled numbers of new troops, and paid great attention to 
their discipline. The late king’s son was allowed to reside at 
Firozabad, where he passed most of his time in hunting and 
similar pleasures. At length the king, feeling that he was 
powerful enough to avenge the defeats of his brother’s reign, 
despatched an army to the northern frontier of his dominions 
in order to secure them from invasion in that quarter, and 
marched in person, at the head of 40,000 picked troops, to the 
bank of the Tungbhadra. The Vizyanagar rajah advanced War ^!> r Viz r»- 
to the opposite bank, and the two armies remained facing each 
other for some time. All the endeavours of the Bahraani king 
to entice the Vizyanagar forces across the river proving futile, 

Ahmad Shah crossed the river during the night, and reached 
the neighbourhood of the enemy’s camp at daylight. “ The 
rajah was sleeping attended only by a few persons in a garden, 
close to which was a thick plantation of sugarcane. A body of 
the Mahomedans entered the garden for plunder, and Deo Rai, 
being alarmed, fled, almost naked as he was, into the sugarcane 
plantation. Here he was found by the soldiers, who, taking 
him for a villager, loaded him with a bundle of canes, and 
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Chapter vn. obliged him to run with it before them. Deo Rai, perceiving he 

interest was undiscovered, took up the burden readily, hoping that he 

Kultargs. 

'“r 111 should be released when he reached the enemy’s carnp, or be 

War with 

vuyunagar. a p,[ e efFct his escape. They had not gone far when an alarm 

spread through the camp of the Hindus that Ahmad Shah had 
crossed the river and that the Rai was missing. The king 
entered the lines without opposition, and the soldiers who had 
taken Deo Rai, hopiug to obtain more valuable plunder than 
sugarcane, hastened to join their comrades, leaving him to shift 
for himself. Deo Rai fled unnoticed, and at about noon came up 
with some of his officers, by whom he was recognised and received 
with great joy. Ilis army now began to reassume some kind of 
order; but as he regarded the late accident as an ill omen he laid 
aside all idea of engaging in the field and fled to Vizyauagar.” 

Ahmad Shah, without waiting to besiege the Hindu 
capital, overran the open country, and wherever he went put 
to death men, women, and children without mercy, contrary to 
the compact made between his uncle and predecessor, Mahomed 
Shah, and the rajah of Vizyanagar. Whenever the number of 
slain amounted to twenty thousand he halted three days, and 
made a festival in celebration of the bloody event. Enraged by 
the diabolical cruelty of the king, a body of Brahmins formed 
themselves into a band and took an oath to sacrifice their lives 
in endeavouring to kill Ahmad Shah Wali (he had assumed the 
latter title after his recent wholesale slaughter of the Hindus), 
and they very nearly succeeded in accomplishing their object. 
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Peace was at length concluded, by which the Vizyanagar rajah chapter vn. 
agreed to pay all his arrears of tribute and to present the king 
with a number of his best elephants. After the conclusion of Tto’rah.Sin 
peace the army returned to Kulbarga. For the next two years 
do rain fell in the Dekhan, and there was much distress. 

In 1421, the king marched against the rajah of Warangal. His 
capital was taken and sacked, and much plunder obtained. In 
the next year he marched against a rebellious zemindar at 
Mahur, whom he defeated and put to death together with five or 
six thousand of his followers. In this year he obtained posses¬ 
sion of a diamond mine at Kalyana. After remaining for the 
most part of a year at Elichpur, the king returned to Kulbarga. 

In 1426 the rajah of Kehrla, whose territories had been invaded 
by the Mahomedan king of Malwa, applied to Ahmad Shah for 
assistance, and the king accordingly marched at the head of a 
considerable body of troops to his help. When he was but a 
short distance from the enemy’s camp his spiritual advisers 
persuaded him that it was not right to assist a Hindu against a 
follower of the prophet, aud he.actually commenced to retreat, 
first sending a message to the Mahva king to the effect that 
owing to their being followers of the same faith he refrained 
from attacking him, and desiring that he would return to his 
own dominions and not molest the rajah again. The Malwa 
king attributed Ahmad Shah’s behaviour to cowardice ; and 
placing himself at the head of his troops lie followed the retreat¬ 
ing forces closely and harassed them continually. At length 
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Chapter vii. Abroad Sbab, unable to bear with these incessant attacks, laid 
interest an ambush, in which lie defeated the Malwa troops with great 

Kulbarpftt. . 1 . 

***“ slaughter. On his return from this campaign lie founded the 
iatottoKoeton. city of Bidar. In 1429 a force was sent into the Konkan, which 
occupied, amongst other places, Mahim, a suburb of the present 
city of Bombay. The king of Guzerat, whose territories had been 
invaded, despatched an army for their defence. The Bahmani 
troops were defeated in several engagements, and their general 
and a number of officers of rank either killed or made prisoners. 
The king marched to avenge the defeat of his troops, but no 
battle was fought, as the advisers of Ahmad Shah and those of 
the Guzerat ruler succeeded in bringing about a reconciliation. 
A short time before his death the king presented Syud Nasir- 
ud-Din with a large sum of money for distribution amongst the 
holy men of Kerbella. As the Syud was returning from the 
palace, where he had been to take leave of the king, one of the 
royal officers, offended at his not dismounting and paying 
him proper respect, directed his attendants to pull him from his 
horse. The Syud returned to the palace and complained to the 
king, who had Shere Malik, the offending officer, trampled to 
death by an elephant. The king died at Bidar on February 
19, 1435. After the death of Ahmad Shah Wali, Bidar became 
the capital of the kingdom. (For a continuation of the history 
of the Bahmani kings see Bidar.) 

From this date Kulbavga is seldom mentioned in history. In 
the year 1495 an Abyssinian eunuch, named Dastur Dinar, who 
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some years previously had been appointed governor of Kulbarga chapter vir 
and the adjacent districts, declared bis independence. The interest* 

Kulbarga. 

king, Mahmud Shah, despatched a force against him, and also Th0 K “ 
obtained the assistance of Yusuf Adil Shah of' Bijapur. The 
rebels were defeated and Dastur Dinar was taken prisoner, but 
was reinstated in his government. In the year 1497 Mahmud 
Sbah Bahmani’s son Ahmad was betrothed to the infant daughter 
of the Bijapur ruler at Kulbarga, The rejoicings attendant 
on the ceremony lasted for a considerable period. Before their 
conclusion the governor, Dastur Dinar, quarrelled with Yusuf 
Adil Shah and left the city. He was joined by some of the 
Bahmani chiefs, but their united forces were defeated by the 
Bijapur troops. In the next year the Bijapur king led an army 
against Kulbarga, but the governor fled to Ahinadnagar. In 
1504 the Bijapur forces defeated Dastur Dinar, who fell on the 
field of battle, and Kulbarga was occupied by the victorious 
troops. In 1514 Kulbarga was retaken by Amir Barid, and 
conferred on Jahangir Khan, the son of the late Dastur Dinar. 

He was, however, attacked and defeated, and the Bijapur troops 
reoccupied Kulbarga, where in the same year the marriage of 
Mahmud Shah’s son with the sister of Ismail Adil Shah was 
celebrated with great magnificence. From this period Kulbarga 
remained in the possession of the Adil Shahi kings until the 
Mogal invasion of the Dekhan. In 1631 AsafKhan, one of Shah xuib«p 
Jahan’s generals, was ordered to march into the territories of 
the Bijapur king. He advanced to Kulbarga, but found that the 
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Chaptervn. governor of the place had removed the inhabitants into the 

Interest. fort. The town was attacked and plundered, but the imperial- 

K>lbarga. * 

commander-iu-chief did not think it expedient to invest the 
fortress, which is described as having been “ well armed with 
"byte'r gwns, muskets, and other instruments of war/’ In 1635 the 

Moguls, 

country about Kulbarga was ravaged by Khan Jehan, but the 
fortress does not appear to have been invested. After the 
capture of Bidar, in 1657 Kulbarga was besieged and occupied 
by Muazzam Khan (Mir Juiula). From this period Kulbarga 
formed part of the Dekhan possessions of the Delhi rulers. 
Governors were appointed and a garrison maintained in the 
fort. One of the governors was Iradat Khan, the author of 
the history which bears his name. In 1686, after the fall of 
Bijapur, the emperor Aurangzeb, arrived at Kulbarga to visit 
the tomb of the celebrated saint Banda Nawaz, and after 
remaining here for a short time he marched to Golkonda. After 
Aurangzeb s death Kulbarga remained in the possession of the 
Moguls till the surrender of Ilaidarabad to the first of the Nizams, 
when the governor submitted to the new regime. 

Ec lho p citr. of Description, —After the abandonment of Kulbarga for Bidar 

the former place rapidly lost its importance. The palaces and 
mosques, which had been erected by the kings who ruled there, 
were suffered to fall into ruin and decay. It is true that few of 
the buildings, with the exception of the famous masjid described 
hereafter, possessed much architectural merit. It was not until 
the capital was removed to Bidar that the Bahmani architects 
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appear to have mastered the art of erecting imposing chapter vix 

tx* Places of 

eamces. Interest, 

KiiUm-ga*' 

Kulbarga is situated in an undulating plain, which presents a 
somewhat dreary expanse of black soil, relieved by outcrops 
of limestone and the thriving young plantations of trees which 
have been put down by the Sadr Talukdar (Revenue Com¬ 
missioner) of the place during the last seven or eight years. 

Previous to this the place wore so utterly dreary and desolate 
an appearance that those who revisit it now after an absence 
of a few years can hardly recognize it as the Kulbarga of their 
previous experiences. Neatly built bungalows and well planned 
roads supply the place of the mud huts and cart tracks of a few 
years since. Houses for the Nizam’s officers, who command 
the troops here, and handsome buildings fop a few of the public 
offices are erected on the maidan, which stretches away from 
the railway station to the city. The old fort in the back 
ground, black with age, and the numerous domes with which 
the plain is dotted, also help to relieve the generally monotonous 
aspect. Proceeding from the railway station to the town, the 
first object which attracts attention is a large domed tomb, the 
sepulchre of one of the former rulers of the place, but now used as 
a residence by the Executive Engineer. The next object worth 
notice is the handsome garden laid out by the Sadr Talukdar. 

The grounds are planted with a variety of useful trees, and the 
flower garden is neatly and prettily laid out. Proceeding towards 
the town, the many new buildings springing up on all sides bear 
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chapter vii. ample testimony to the revival of the prosperity of the place, 
interest* The town is entered by a handsome gateway recently erected. 

Kultarga. a J J 

Tiie jaii. The chief thing of interest at Ivulbarga is the Jail, which 
is said to be the only institution of the kind in India that 
pays its own expenditure and realises a profit to the Govern¬ 
ment. At one time the prisoners, both civil and criminal, 
were confined in a kind of Black Hole, near the fort, where 
they died quickly. It is a cellar with one entrance, through 
which the wretched prisoners used to be pushed in, and a 
platform on top, on which the soldiers appointed to look after 
them mounted guard. The prisoners are now lodged in clean 
and airy quarters, and are taught useful trades. On entering the 
jail, its great extent at once arrests the attention. Immense 
buildings meet the gaze on all sides, which, were it not for the 
clanking of the chains of the prisoners moving about, might be 
taken to be well-built barracks. This is the Central Jail for 
the four districts over which the Sadr Talukdar rules, and 
contains some 400 prisoners, many of whom are working out 
heavy sentences. There are several oblong buildings of great 
length used as workshops, in which every one of these four 
hundred prisoners is employed in some kind of useful labour, 
and helping to pay the cost of his keep to the State. One 
Manufacture. Elding is devoted to the manufacture of carpets, of both the 
finer and coarser kinds. Seated at the looms, which extend all 
round an immense room in one of these, are dozens of quiet, 
industrious people busily engaged in weaving fabrics which. 
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when finished, will be sent to the store-room and priced for sale. Chapter vix. 
It needs a glance at the fetters of the weavers to be assured interest 

KuHwrga. 

that they are prisoners, not ordinary artisans. Interspersed Manufacture, 
amongst them are a few skilled workmen from the town, who 
teach the beginners their work, and exercise a general super¬ 
vision over the looms. Next to this is another large building 
in which the weaving of cloth of various colours is carried on. 

This material is made up in the form of red, blue, and black 
checks. It is most durable, and there is a large demand for it. 

In the verandah of this building the manufacture of soda-water 
and lemonade is carried on entirely by convicts. Another large 
building is devoted to the manufacture of tents of all sizes and 
descriptions. This branch of jail industry has developed most 
rapidly, and most of the officials in the employ of the Nizam’s 
government now obtain their tents from the jail. The process 
of paper-making, which is also carried on in the jail, is as 
fellows The material, consisting of rags and other miscella¬ 
neous articles, is well soaked in water, and then pounded to pulp 
by means of a heavy wooden rammer worked by the convicts, 
and after having been thoroughly cleansed is ready for conver¬ 
sion into coarse writing paper. The paper-maker squats in 
front of a small cistern full of water, at the bottom of which 
there is a quantity of the above-described pulp. He stirs the 
mixture up with a pole, and then inserts a square and very fine 
bamboo-chick, of the size of the sheet to be produced, and 
allows a sufficient quantity of the floating pulp to settle upon it. 
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chaptervn. The chick is then carefully withdrawn and the water allowed to 
interest* drain off, after which the sheet is removed, and the maker then 

K.uU orga. 

Manufactures, proceeds to search for material to make another. When dry, 
the paper is glazed by rubbing with a very hard smooth stone, 
and it is then ready for use. The store-room contains samples 
of the various articles manufactured in the jail. Some very 
handsome carpets, purdahs, &c., may be seen here ; also the 
visitors’ book, in which are inscribed the opinions of many gen¬ 
tlemen who have visited the place from time to time. The jail 
contains specimens of the local arts and manufactures from the 
four districts of which Kulbarga is the head-quarters. There 
are samples of pottery and native slippers from Raichur ; 
wood-carving from another district; some excellent imitations 
of fruit in coloured clay ; samples of the various cereals grown 
in each district,—all neatly arranged and labelled in Persian. 
The jail cost one lakh and four thousand rupees, of which the 
Government contributed the sum of Rs. 77,000. The place 
was built almost entirely by convict labour. The following 
figures, taken from the jail accounts, will show the present 
condition of its finances ; they are for the last four years :— 

Pay of Establishment Money derived from 

and cost of »alo of Profit#, 

Raw Materials. Manufactured Articles. 

1st year . Rs. 20,300 Rs. 24,129 Rs. 3,769 

2nd „ . „ 31,507 „ 38,935 „ 7,428 

3rd „ . „ 36,168 „ 43,193 „ 7,025 

4th „ . „ 41,104 „ 48,715 „ 7,611 

Tho Kings- Some of the public offices of the place are located in the old 

Tomb#. A 

tombs in the eastern quarter of the town. These tombs are 
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huge square buildings surmounted by domes, and are the burial Chapter vu. 
places of the kings who reigned here four or five hundred years interest* 

Kulbarga. 

ago. They are roughly yet strongly built, and, with the excep- 
tion of some handsome stone tracery, which has unfortunately 
been whitewashed, none of them contain exterior ornaments of 
any kind. The interiors are more elaborately finished. The 
Talukdar’s (Collector’s) court, the judicial offices and the 
treasury are located in these buildings. 

Some little distance from these tombs is the darga or shrine 
of Banda Nawaz or Gisu Daraz, a celebrated Mahomedan saint, 
who came to Kulbarga during the reign of Firoz Shah in 1413. 

When the king heard that the saint had arrived near Kulbarga 
he went from Firozabad to meet him. He was treated with 
much consideration, and the king’s brother, afterwards Ahmad 
Shah Wali Bahmani, built a palace for him and was a regular 
attendant at the saiad’s lectures. A few years after his arrival 
the king sent to ask the blessing of the saiad for his son, whom 
he had selected as his successor, but Gisu Daraz said that “ as 
the crown was decreed to descend to his brother by the will of 
Providence it was in vain for him to bestow it on another. The 
king was much alai*med and ordered the saiad to quit the city, 
pretending that his darga was too near the palace, and that the 
crowds of his disciples and students were dangerous to the peace 
of the capital.” The saiad obeyed the king’s order and retired 
to the spot where his tomb now stands. The present structure 
is said to have been erected in 1640 by one of his descendants 
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during the reign of Mahmud Adil Shah. When the kings 
brother was compelled to fly from Kulbarga, he, accompanied 
by his son, visited the saiad before leaving and asked his advice 
and blessing. Gisu Daraz, taking the turban off the son’s head, 
divided it into two parts, one of which he bound round the 
father’s head and the other round the son’s, and predicted 
sovereignty to both. After his accession to the throne in 1422 
Ahmad Shah Wali made many valuable presents to the saiad and 
gave him large jagirs, and built him a magnificent college close 
to the city. Some of his descendants still reside at his tomb. 
The shrine is much venerated by Mahomedans in this part of 
India, and none but true believers are admitted inside its portals. 
The walls are decorated with Koranic texts in gilt letters, and 
there is also a Persian couplet laudatory of the saint’s virtues. 
Close by are some buildings consisting of a serai, mosque and 
madrassa, said to have been erected by Aurangzeb, who visited 
Kulbarga on several occasions, the most notable being probably 
that upon which, after visiting this shrine, he set out in 1687 to 
prosecute the last siege of Golkonda. Some distance from the 
tomb of Banda Nawaz is the shrine of Rukunu-d-din, another 
Mahomedan saint, who resided here at the same time as Banda 
Nawaz; beyond this again is the shrine of Sirazu-d-din, who pre¬ 
ceded the other saints at the court of the Bahmani kings; another 
remarkable tomb is the “ Chor Gumbaz,” west of the city, which 
is said to have derived its name from having been for many years 
the haunt of a robber, who used to deposit all his plunder here. 
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The outer walls and gateways of the fort are in a very dilapi¬ 
dated condition, and most of the old buildings in it are in the 
same state. The citadel or Bala Hissar has suffered least of all. 
Upon the top of this is a curious old gun, 26 feet long, and 
having twenty pairs of iron rings attached to it, by which it used 
probably to be slung or lifted. Close by is an old Hindu temple 
which has been converted into a mosque. These are the only 
places worth noticing in the fort except the great masjid, one 
of the most remarkable buildings in this portion of India. It is 
unfinished ; but all competent judges have pronounced it to be 
a superb building. It is said to have been built in the reign of 
Firoz Shah, and is modelled after the great mosque of Cordova, 
in Spain. According to Mr. Fergusson’s account (“ Eastern 
Architecture,” page 544) it measures 216 feet east and west, and 
176 feet north and south, and consequently covers an area of 
38,016 square feet. Its great peculiarity is that alone of all the 
great mosques in India the whole area is covered in. The roof 
is supported on square stone pillars which form a number of 
aisles all converging towards the pulpit platform, which is sepa¬ 
rated from the body of the masjid by a carved stone railing. 
Some portions of the building are sadly in need of repair. It 
would be a great pity if the building, which Mr. Fergusson styles 
“ one of the finest of the old Pathan mosques in India,” were 
allowed to lapse into the same decay and desolation as those 
which surround it. Nothing remains of the great palaces and 
pleasure-houses of the Bahmani kings, which were erected 
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Kulbarga 

UlUi. 


cha pter vii. inside the fort, and also outside the town, but the heaps of ruins 

P1&C6S Of 

intrust which meet the eye on all sides. A few miles from Kulbarga 

Firozafoad. 

are the ruins of a small town, styled Firozabad, on the banks of 
the Bhima. It was founded by Firoz Shah early in the fifteenth 
century to commemorate an occurrence which happened there. 
The king built a fort and palace here, in which he used fre¬ 
quently to spend a short time with his zanana. 

The Kulbarga urus or anniversary of the saint Banda Nawaz 
is held annually in the month of September. It lasts for a fort¬ 
night, and is attended by thousands of people. Large quantities 
of articles and merchandize of all descriptions are disposed of. 
The Nizam’s Government allows five days’ leave to all officials 
during the fair to enable them to visit it. 

Kanakgiri. —A town in the Raichur district 30 miles 
south of Mudgai. It was formerly the capital of the Kanakgiri 
Poligar, one of the most powerful Beydar chiefs in the southern 
districts. The ancestors of the Poligar were feudatories of the 
Hindu kingdom of Yizyanagar, and their possessions atone time 
included a considerable portion of the Raichur district. Iu 
addition to their capital, Kanakgiri, which was strongly fortified, 
the rajas held six forts or drugs in the Anagundi hills. 
Under the rule of the Nizams successive Poligars continued 
to administer the State, but at length, some years since, the 
Poligar rebelled and commenced to plunder the country. He 
was captured and put to death, and the possessions which 
remained to him confiscated. The present representative of the 
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house has a jagir. Kanabgiri contains a large pagoda; there chapter vii. 
are a number of smaller ones in its vicinity and some fine stone fnterfst* 

. . Kanakgiri. 

cisterns. 

Maisaram.— A village 10 miles south of Haidarabad, where Mat9aram . 
the Maisaram regiment is located. It is chiefly remarkable as 
containing the remains of some Hindu temples which were 
destroyed by Aurangzeb after the capture of Golkonda. Two 
hundred years since a masjid was erected from the materials of 
the largest, and is still in existence. Some pieces of black 
polished basalt which formed portions of the supports of the 
doorway of the temple were removed to the Mecca Masjid at 
Haidarabad at the same time. 

Malligaon. —A town in the Bidar District in latitude M»ingaon. 
18° 39' 8" north and longitude 77° 4' 8" east. Malligaon is 
celebrated for its annual horse fair, which is held in the cold 
weather, usually in November or December. Upwards of 4,000 
horses and ponies are disposed of at the fair for sums varying 
from Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 to over 600. 

The fair, which dates from the last century, was almost The Horse Fair, 
completely ruined forty years since, owing to the levying of 
crushing transit duties on all cattle going to and returning 
from it. Half a century since the number of horses and ponies 
annually disposed of averaged from ten to fifteen thousand. 

But after the introduction of these vexatious transit duties the 
numbers offered for sale rapidly diminished. The duties exacted 
at almost every village along the roads leading to the fair were 
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chapter vn. so heavy that owners had to pay about twenty rupees in this 
interest! way for each horse, and as much more to take back those that 
t»5& were no t so ld. The late Minister abolished these duties some 
years since, but the fair did not attract sellers until after the 
establishment of proper supervision a few years ago. In 1877 
the number of horses offered for sale was considerably under 
1,000 ; but five years later the total had reached 4,000, and 
there can be little doubt that with careful supervision the number 

* » 

will continue to show an anuual increase. The following 
extract from a circular issued last year by the officer commanding 
sir chaviea the Haidarabad Contingent (Sir Charles Gough) will serve 

Oough’ri Opinion 

of tho l 1 air. S 1 10W the resources of the fair:—“ The Brigadier General 

during his present tour of inspection took the opportunity of 
visiting Malligaon horse fair for the purpose of ascertaining 
personally the facilities which might be afforded thereby for the 
purchase of remounts for the cavalry of the force. He noted, 
after a careful examination of the animals brought for sale, that 
horses of a decidedly good stamp can be obtained thereat, but 
few over three years of age. The great majority of the stock 
were two years old, but they were well furnished, as a rule, and 
many very promising colts and fillies were obtainable suitable 
> for remounts at an average of Rupees 200 or 250 each. There 
were in all 3,391 horses and ponies exposed for sale this year. 
This shows a considerable increase over former years, and as 
the fair is evidently very popular and improving yearly, there 
can be no doubt that in another year or two, when the 
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full effects of the excellent horse-breeding arrangements onapwvn. 
lately introduced by His Highness the Nizam’s Govern- interest! 

Malligaon. 

raent have developed, cavalry remounts of a good stamp, Go ^p|| oa 
and fully equal to the requirements of the service, will be 
obtainable at an average cost of H. S. Rupees 300 each. The 
Brigadier General therefore considers that the attention of all 
officers commanding cavalry regiments of the force may be 
most advantageously directed to utilizing the opportunities of 
procuring remounts afforded by this annual fair." 

The following are extracts from a report of the Director of ueut-coi. Ben. 
Army Remount Operations in India (Lieut.-Colonel Ben. Roport ' 
Williams) on the fair. The report is dated January 1883 :— 

“ I found the lines for the horses laid out to the south-east of 
the small village of Malligaon on a high and stony upland. 

They were laid out with great accuracy and care, and the one 
point that struck me most was that instead of a double line of 
horses they were only in one row, the space on the other side 
of the pathway being occupied by tents or huts for the owners 
of horses. In this way there was not that constant fighting 
and neighing going on. At a short distance from the fair, and 
on an eminence, were tents erected and a space railed off, for 
the better inspecting and judging of the horses and young 
stock, whilst around the camp on all sides were latrines 
carefully marked out by flags, &c., inside of -which no nuisances 
were allowed, and I may say the sanitary arrangements 
throughout were perfect. Mr. Ali Abdulla, the Superintendent 
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ohapter viii of Horse-breeding Operations for His Highness the Nizam’s 

P1&C6B Of * 

interest. Government, was in charge of the fair, assisted by some 

_ 14. Uigivon. _ _ J 

magistrates and police officers of the neighbouring districts, 

Iteport. 

and the way he managed the numbers of all sorts of 
nationalities assembled there, and the perfect readiness with 
which he was ever ready to listen to the pros and cons 
in the various disputes that arose, claimed the very 
highest admiration. Judging from my own observation, 
I should say that there were close upon 8,000 head of 
horses assembled at the fair, and from inquiries I was told they 
came in from the Birh districts Ashti taluka, Nandair zillah, the 
Bidar district Purbhani, Ahmadabad, and some from Kathiawar 
and Ajmir. The majority of the horses were below three years 
of age, and the young stock showed quality and breeding. The 
brood-mares were a grand sight to see, mostly Mahratta mares, 
and more like Arab mares than anything else—long, lean, blood 
heads, small muzzles, large nostrils, prominent ears, short in 
the leg, deep in the girth, broad on the hip, large bone, good 
elbows and rare good arms, gaskins and feet, the average 
height being between 14-3 and 15. There were an endless 
number of splendid pony-mares, well suited for mule-breeding, 
which must be a great success if once successfully carried 
through—the mares, the climate, the soil, all being in favour of 
breeding the best of mules. The European buyers were few, 
only four officers from the Haidarabad cavalry and artillery 
having put in an appearance, and these bought a dozen or 
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more horses at an average of Haidarabad Rupees 330. The chapter vix. 
competition, however, amongst the natives themselves and SLt 
dealers was very brisk. The yearlings and two-year-olds Ma “' glw “‘ 
were most promising, and from the number of mares in foal 
that I saw, and the brisk serving that was going on, it promised 
well, for the supply of young stock in the future. I made many 
personal inquiries from amongst the villagers and natives of all 
classes, and they assured me that the number of horses that now 
assembled at the fair, had doubled in the last two or three years, 
and it seemed to mo that they were as keen upon the subject 
of horse-breeding as any one could desire, and I could not but 
feel confident that if Mr. AH Abdulla is supported in his 
endeavours, a supply of horses in the future may be confidently 

looked forward to that will be most valuable to His Hio-finess 
the Nizam.” 

The Assistant Adjutant General, Haidarabad Contingent r)I ^p‘ t , 
(Captain Gilchrist), in a report dated March 1883, writes as ' ^ 
follows regarding the fair:—” Of horses over four years there were 
some 200, but very few among them were worth looking at, 
being mostly very old and unsound. A fact worth noticing is 
that lor the prize awarded to four-year-olds only four horses were 
entered, so what the majority must have been like requires no 
comment. However, none of this class were by the stud sires. 

The three-year-olds made a much better show, but the supply was 
far short of the demand. Our Remount Committee only 
succeeded in purchasing 9 horses, and of these 2 went to the 
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Chaplet vxi. battery at Aurangabad, 3 to the 2nd cavalry at Hingoli, and 
interest!" 4 to the 3rd cavalry at Mominabad. The average price paid 
was considered high, and for the better horses of this class the 
Repent. ^ ea | ers agked Q ve to six hundred rupees. A great many were 
rejected for unsoundness, chiefly in the hocks. The remounts 
selected by the committee were of a good stamp, and in every 
way suitable to the service. When the supply of three and 
four-year-olds will allow of our regiments and batteries pur¬ 
chasing annually about 100 horses at an average of H. S. 
Rupees 300, then will Malligaon be able to compete with the 
Bombay market, but at present it certainly cannot do so. 
The yearlings and two-year-olds were far and away the best 
class at the fair. Upwards of 600 were by the stud sires, 
and a large proportion of them do the department great credit, 
as they showed the bone and quality of the Arab sire, and if the 
dealers rear them properly, and bring them back as three-year- 
olds, they will find a ready sale at good prices ; but I feel con¬ 
vinced the best find their way to the Bombay market, where 
they pass for imported Arabs. There were also 800 yearlings 
and two-year-olds from British territories ; some of them were by 
the stud horses of the Bombay Presidency, and showed breed¬ 
ing. Out of 3,800 animals at the fair quite half are yearlings 
and young two-year-olds. The galloways and ponies were 
decidedly good, and any number of baggage ponies are to be had 
from 40 to 50 Rupees of a very good stamp. It is now eight 
years since I firsf visited the fair, and the improvements of late 
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years are most creditable. The arrangements made by the chapter vu. 
department for the general management of the fair is 
good, the sales are briskly carried on, and all concerned are 
satisfied.” 

In addition to horses and other cattle, piece-goods and 
cloth of all kinds and hardware and household utensils of all 
descriptions are sold. 

Medar. —A town situated in latitude 18° 2' 44" north, and 
longitude 78° 17' 47" east. Population 7,026. Medak is the 
head-quarters of the district bearing the same name. The 
town is built on the northern and eastern ' sides of a high hill, 
which was at one time strongly fortified. The fortifications, 
which are now much decayed, consist of two lines of wall, one 
at the base and the other around the summit of the hill. They 
are said to have been originally built by one of the Warangal 
rajas, from whom the place was afterwards taken by the 
Bahmani rulers. 

Mominabad.-— A town in the Birli district, population MominabaA 
12,052. It is one of the stations of the Haidarabad Con¬ 
tingent, and a regiment of cavalry is stationed here. The 
old town, which is styled Amba Jogi, lies a short distance 
north-west of the cantonment. Jaitpala, a great feudatory 
chief of the Kalyana kings, made Amba Jogi his capital. 

It is said (“ Journal R. A. Society,” Yol. IV., p. 32) 
that the family of Jaitpala “ was originally five brothers, from 
whom descended the Pancham Jainas, of whom 80,000 became 
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chapter vn. proselytes to Bassava, and are now the Pancham Lin gay eta. 

Interest The town, which was doubtless at one time a place of consider- 

Mominabacl. 

able extent and importance, is now partly in ruins. It doubtless 
suffered in common with the rest of the cities in. this part of 
the Dekhan during the wars of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 
All the temples and public buildings of the place have, with a 
few insignificant exceptions, been destroyed. When Mr. 
Burgess, the Archaeological Surveyor, visited the place six 

oidTempie. )' ears since > he found in one of the bastions an “ old temple of 
the thirteenth century (A. D. 1240) quite built over.” An 
inscription found in this temple has been deciphered by 
Dr. Buhler, who says of it : “ The historical contents of the 

inscription are not without interest. Its date Saka Samvat 1162 
or 1240 A. D., and the mention of the ‘ Yadava Emperor’ 
Simba or Simbamedha, prove that it belongs to the time of the 
Yadava chief of Devagiri, Simbana, who reigned Saka Samvat 
1132-1169. Two Mandgala Brahmans, father and son, Kliolesa 
descended from Trivikrama, and Rama, who is also called 
Kamadeva or Bamaraja, successively were his ministers. Both 
served also in military capacities. Kholesa, it is said, humbled 
the Gurjaras and the Malavas, and destroyed the race of the 
heroic Abhira king. Rama led or accompanied an expedition 
against the Gurjaras, on which he crossed the Narmada, and 
was slain. His sister, who was probably called Lakshmi, and 
who acted as guardian of his son, built in Brahma Puria a 
temple called the Ramanarayana, in order to perpetuate Rama’s 
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* memory, A great poet named Kaviraja composed the text of chapter vn 
the inscription which was affixed as a dedication on the temple.” Interest. 

Mominabad. 

As regards the writer of the inscription, Dr. Bidder says, “ The 01d Te “ ple- 
poet who composed the Arnba Prasasti may possibly be iden¬ 
tical with Kaviraja, the famous author of the Raghavapan- 
daviya. The latter was a protege of Kamadeva, a Kadambi 
chief of J'ayanti, who appears to have ruled in the thirteenth 
century. Th6 style of the inscription is quite worthy of so 
eminent a pandit and punster.” There are a number of ruined 
cave temples, both Brahmanical and Jaina, in the neighbourhood. 

Mallanguk.—A fortified hill in the Yelgandal district, Ion- Mallangl,r - 
gitude 79° 22' 22" east, and latitude 18° 17' 59" north. The hill 
rises 690 feet above the plain, and is 1,701 feet above the sea 
level. The fortifications are described as “ consisting of a high 
Avail formed of huge blocks of rough-hewn granite piled one 
upon the other, but for the most part not cemented. The west 
side is bounded by a precipice 200 feet high. The east is the 
only side upon which the hill could be ascended, and this is 
more strongly fortified.” The fort is said to have been erected 
by one of the Warangal rajas. Mention is made of its capture 
by the first of the Kutub Shalii kings of Golkonda. It is not 
garrisoned. 

Mudgal.—A town and fort in 16° O' 34" N. lat. and 76° 29' 47“ 

E. long. Population 3,182. Mudgal or Mudugal is mentioned 
in Mr. bleet’s monograph on “ The Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts” as the seat of one of the governors of the Yadavas of 
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chapter vn. Devagiri in A. D. 1249-50. Inscriptions of the Yadava dynasty 
totereat. 4 have also been discovered in the vicinity of Mudgal. The 
mu mu ^ subsequently came into the possession of the Warangal 

rajas, and was taken from them by the Mahomedans early in 
the 14th century. When Mahomed Toghlak’s Dekhan go¬ 
vernors rebelled and established the Bahmani dynasty at 
Kulbarga, Mudgal became one of the frontier forts of the 
new kingdom. The fort is four and a half furlongs long from 
north to south, and three and a half from east to west. The 
northern part, comprising an area of nearly three furlongs 
square, is situated on the plain ; the southern portion ascends 
and includes the highest ridge of a rocky group. The works, 
which are now considerably decayed, consist of a rampart and 
faussebraye with strong parapets. During the rule of the 
Bahmani kings Mudgal contained a considerable garrison. 
It appears to have been considered a place of some importance, 
as frequent endeavours were made by the Hindus to retake it. 
In 1364, when Mahomed Shah Bahmani sent an insulting mes¬ 
sage to the Yizyanagar raja, the latter took the field, and 
having captured Mudgal slaughtered the whole of the garri¬ 
son. On hearing of this occurrence the Bahmani king “ swore 
that he would not sheath the sword until he had put to death 
one hundred thousand infidels, ’ and a long and bloody conflict 
followed. In 1406 the rajah of Vizyanagar, smitten with the 
charms of a daughter of a Hindu goldsmith of Mudgal, con¬ 
cerning whose extraordinary beauty he had heard wonderful 
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■accounts, determined to make her an inmate of his zanana. Chapter vh. 
lie sent valuable presents to the girl and her parents. 1 he interest, 
latter were very willing that their daughter should become 
the bride of the Yizyanagar ruler, but the damsel herself refused 
the exalted position offered to her, saying that “ whoever en¬ 
tered the haram of Vizyanagar was afterwards not permitted to 
see even her nearest relatives and friends, and though they 
might be happy to sell her for worldly riches, yet she was too 
fond of her parents to submit to eternal absence from them, even 
for all the splendour of tbe palace of Vizyanagar.” This decla¬ 
ration was accompanied with affectionate tears, which melted 
her parents, who, rather than use force, dismissed the Brahman 
with all his gifts, and he returned chagrined and disap¬ 
pointed to Yizyanagar. Determined not to be foiled, the 
Yizyanagar raja made a rapid march, and appeared before 
the fort of Mudgal at the head of a considerable body of 
cavalry. The inhabitants of the place fled, and with them 
the goldsmith and Jiis beautiful daughter. The Bahmani 
king Firoz Shah at once declared war against Vizyanagar, 
at the conclusion of which the beautiful damsel of Mudgal 
was married to his son Hasan Khan at Kulbarga with great 
ceremony. 

After the dissolution of the Bahmani dynasty Mudgal came 
into the possession of the kings of Bijapur. They rebuilt 
the fort, and retained a considerable garrison in it. After 
the fall of Bijapur the emperor Aurangzeb took Mudgal. 
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chapter vii. He rebuilt portions of the fort, and named many of the bas- 
interestf tions after his favourite officers. 

Mudgal. 

uco°ouiny 0atho ’ There is a small Roman Catholic colony at Mudgal, who 
were originally converted by one of St. Francis Xavier’s 
missionaries from Goa. Colonel Meadows Taylor (“Story 
of My Life,” p, 421) says : the colony “had been somewhat 
richly endowed by the several kings of the Adil Shahi dynasty 
of Bijapur, and it still retained their grants through all 
revolutions. On my arrival in England I wrote to His Emin¬ 
ence Cardinal Wiseman about this congregation, and received 
a courteous reply that my communication was both valuable 
and extremely interesting, and would be duly forwarded to 
Rome.” 

Naidrng. Naldrug. —A fortified town in the district of the same name.. 

Population 3,182. The following account of a visit made to 
the fort in 1853, by Colonel Meadows Taylor, is taken from 
The Story of my Life (pp. 286, 287):—“ The fort of Naldrug 
was one of the most interesting places I had ever seen. It 
enclosed the surface of a knoll or plateau of basalt rock which- 
jutted out into the valley or ravine of the small river Bori 
from the main plateau of the country, and was almost level. 
The sides of this knoll were sheer precipices of basalt, here and 
there showing distinct columnar and prismatic formation, and 
varying from 50 to 200 feet' in height, the edge of the plateau 
being 200 feet, more or less, above the river, which flowed at 
the base of the precipice on two sides of the fort. Along the 
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crest of the cliff on three sides ran the fortifications—bastions Chapter vn. 
and curtains alternately, some of the former being very firmly interest. 

Naldrug. 

built of cut and dressed basalt, and large enough to carry heavy 
guns; and the parapets of the machicolated curtains were The Fort, 
everywhere loopholed for musketry. On the west side the 
promontory joined the main plateau by a somewhat contracted 
neck also strongly fortified by a high rampart, with very roomy 
and massive bastions, below it a fausse-braie, with the same ; 

•then a broad, deep, dry ditch, cut for the most part out of the 
basalt itself ; a counterscarp, about 20 or 25 feet high, with a 
•covered way ; and beyond it a glacis and esplanade, up to the 
limits of the town. 

“ The entire circumference of the enceinte might have been 
about a mile and a half ; and the garrison in former times must 
have been very large, for nearly the whole of the interior was 
•covered by ruined walls, and had been laid out as a town with 
a wide street running up the centre. All the walls and bastions 
were in perfect repair, and the effect of the fort outside was not 
only grim and massive, but essentially picturesque. 

“ Naldrug held a memorable place in local history. Before History, 
the Mussulman invasion in the fourteenth century it belonged 
to a local raja, who may have been a feudal vassal of the 
great rajas of the Chalukya dynasty, 250 to 1200 A.D., whose 
capital was Kalyana, about 40 miles distant ; but I never could 
trace its history with any certainty, and during the Hindu 
period it was only traditional. The Bahmani dynasty, 1351 to 
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chapter vn. 1480 A.D., protected their dominions to the west, by a line of 
interest, massive forts, of which Naldrug was one ; and it was believed 

Naldrug. 

History. that the former defences, which were little more than mud walls, 
were replaced by them with fortifications of stone. Afterwards, 
on the division of the Bahmani kingdom, in 1480 A.f>., Naldrug 
fell to the lot of the Adil Shahi kings of JBijapur; and they, in 
their turn, greatly increased and strengthened its defences. It 
was often a point of dissension between the Adil Shahi and the 
Nizam Shahi potentates—lying as it did upon the nominal 
frontier between Bijapur and Ahmednagar—and was besieged 
by both in turn, as the condition of the walls on the southern face 
bore ample testimony, as well from the marks of cannon balls as 
from breaches which had afterwards been filled up. In 1558 Alt 
Adil Shah visited Naldrug, and again added to its fortification’s, 
rebuilt the western face, and constructed an enormous cavalier 
near the eastern end, which was upwards of 90 feet high, with 
several bastions on the edges of the cliff; but his greatest work 
was the erection of a stone dam across the river Bori, which, by 
retaining the water above it, afforded the garrison an unlimited 
supply. I he district of Naldrug, of which this is the capital, 
Avas one, of those surrendered by the Nizam’s Government to 
the Government of India under the treaty of 1853. It was 
restored in 1860 together with the Raichur Doab. 

Nandnir. N AND air.— A town in latitude 19° 8' 58" north, and lon¬ 

gitude 77° 26' 50'east. Pqpulation 14,091. Nandair is said 
to have been the capital of a king who reigned about the 
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middle of the fourth century. It is the head-quarters of the copter vn 
district bearing; the same name, and is situated on the left bank interest, 
of the Godavari river on the highroad from Haidarabad to 
Hingoli. According to the Shah Jahan Nama, Nandair was the 
capital of the Telingana Subha of that period. The town was 
at one time fortified, but the fort walls are now in ruins. It 
contains no buildings of interest except a school endowed by 
His Highness’s Government for the education of Sikh children. 

It was founded in commemoration of a Sikh guru who was 
assassinated in 1708-9. The majority of the population are 
Sikhs. In 1603 Malik Ambar was defeated by the emperor 
Akhar’s commander-in-chief in the vicinity of Nandair, and 

V 

twenty of his elephants and all his camp equipage taken. In 
the year 1631 the Mogul commander-in-chief Asaf Khan was 
ordered to advance on Bijapur to enforce the payment of 
tribute. He marched via Nandair, where he remained a few 
days, and then proceeded to inspect the fort of Kandahar, 

25 miles S. W. from it, which had capitulated in the previous 
year. Regarding the Gum Gobind, Khafi Khan (Muntakhabu- 
I-Lubab) says that at the time Bahadur Shah marched towards 
Haidarabad after Aurangzeb’s death, Guru Gobind, one of the Guru cobind, 
grandsons of Nanak, the founder of the Sikh sect, came to join 
him with two or three hundred horsemen bearing spears, and 
some footmen. The author of the Jarikh-i-Bahadur Shah says 
that Guru Gobind was in the habit .of constantly addressing 
assemblies of worldly persons, religious fanatics and all sorts of 
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Chapter vii. people. “ One day an Afghan who frequently attended these 
interest, meetings was sitting listening to him, when certain expressions 
auvu Gobitwi. unfit for the ears of the faithful fell from the tongue of the 
guru. The Afghan was enraged, and regardless of the guru’s 
dignity and importance he gave him two or three stabs with a 
knife and killed him.” 

Niroifii. Nihmal. —A fortified town situated in lat. 19° 5' 49" .N. and 

long. 78° 25' 28" E. It is situated on the old Sikandrabad- 
Nagpur road, which is still frequently used as a military road 
for cavalry reliefs in the cold weather. It was originally the 
stronghold of a petty raja or zamindar who paid tribute to the 
Golkonda kings and subsequently to the Nizams. In 1752 the 
raja, who was then one of the most powerful chiefs in this part 
of the country, got up a confederacy of minor chiefs to attack 
Nizam Salabat Jung, who with M. Bussy was marching to 
Golkonda with his army from Aurangabad. A battle was 
fought near Nirmal, in which the raja has slain and his forces 
dispersed. The fortifications of the place, which are now con¬ 
siderably decayed, were the work of French officers formerly 
in the Nizam’s service. A few miles from the town is an ex¬ 
tensive forest, bearing the same name, chiefly composed of teak 
trees, bordering on the river Godavari. It abounds with 
game of all descriptions. 

Paitian. Paitiian. —An ancient town in the Aurangabad district, 

situated on the north bank of the river Godavari. Popula¬ 
tion 10,874. 
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Paithan is one of the oldest cities in the Dekhan. It is also chapter vn 
known as Mungi-Paithan and Brahmapuri PrathiSthana. interest 

Paithaa. 

There is no authentic information regarding the founding of Hi3tory ' 
the city. One of the king Asoka’s inscriptions (B. C. 263 to 
226) mentions the conquest of the city and the country of 
Paithan. It was the capital of one of the Andhra dynasties in 
the first century of the Christian era. According to Hindu 
tradition Paithan was founded by Brahma, who after having 
created the world selected this spot, on the banks of the sacred 
Godavari, as his residence. Brahma is said to have named his 
abode Patan (“ flourishing city”), by which appellation it con¬ 
tinued to he known until the god, becoming jealous of the 
superior attractions of the other holy places which had come 
into existence after he had established himself at Paithan, 
changed the name of the place to' Prathisthan, a Sanscrit term 
signifying that the city resembled the celestial abode of the 
gods. From this circumstance, it is alleged, the city acquired 
additional sanctity, which enabled it to compete successfully 
with its rivals. These particulars and many others of a similar 
nature are set forth in the Prathisthan Mahatmya, a Hindu 
legendary account of the origin of the city. 

After Brahma came the great king Salivahan. There are KlD « saiivahan. 
numberless stories current in the Dekhan regarding him. 

Some represent him as having been a Kunbi, others as the son 
of a potter. The generally accepted account as to his origin is 
that he was miraculously conceived by the daughter of a 
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chapter yii. Brahman. According to the Kalpapradipa, a Jain wort, written 
interest f by Jinaprabhasuri, and quoted by Rao Saheb Vishvanath 

Paithan. 

k ! .i.k »aiivainm. jq ara y an Mandlik in vol. x., p. 131 , of the Jour, Bo. Dr. B. 

As. Soc., “ there lived in Prathisthan some foreign Brahmans, 
who resided in tile house of a potter with their young widowed 
sister. They used to beg for food and corn and bring it to 
their sister, who cooked it for them. One day their sister 
went to the bank of the Godavari to fetch water, when Shesha, 
the serpent king, smitten with her attractive person, assumed 
story «t his the human form and married her. Although by age 
incapable of conception the divine power of Shesha made her a 
mother. She returned to her home, but shame prevented her 
disclosing to her brothers the adventure that had befallen her. 
After some time had elapsed her brothers concluded from her 
appearance that she was with child. Both abandoned their 
sister and went to different countries, while she remained in 
the same city, gaining her livelihood by doing service in several 
families. At the proper time she gave birth to a boy endowed 
with all good signs." Shortly after the birth ofSalivahan, the 
great Vikramaditya, king of Malwa, ascertained,—so the legend 
runs,—by means of omens, that his end was near, and that the 
individual by whose hand he was to perish was a boy of the 
age of two years, a description of whose person had been 
Vikramaditya. revealed to him by the gods. Vikramaditya made search for the 
child, and at length discovered him in the person of Salivahan 
at Paithan. Placing himself at the head of a considerable 
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array, king Vikramaditya marched to Paithan and offered 
battle to Salivahan. The latter from his earliest childhood had 
shown symptoms of his divine origin. One of his amusements, 
we are told, consisted in making clay figures of men, horses, 
and elephants, which he threw into a well, from whence they 
now issued endowed with life, and enabled him to defeat 
Vikrainaditya. The well into which the clay figures were 
cast is still pointed out in the courtyard of a Maliomedan 
mosque in the city. 

After these occurrences Salivahan became king of Paithan 
and the adjacent country; the former grew into “a 
rich city having wide roads, large temples and private build¬ 
ings, brilliantly white markets, fortifications and ditches ; 
and Salivahan, having made all the people of Dakshinapatha 
free from debt, and conquered the country as far as the Tapti, 
introduced his own era forthwith.” This is known as the Saka 
era and dates from the coronation of Salivahan, the first year 
beginning at the vernal equinox A.D. 79. The story regarding 
the conflict between Vikramaditya and Salivahan is, however, 
more than doubtful, as the era of the great Mahva ruler 
is 136 years anterior to that of Salivahan. The latter 
may have defeated one of the Ujani rulers, but not the 
founder of the Samvat era. Salivahan is said to have 
annexed the territory of a raja who reigned at Assir 
to his own dominions; “this raja was descended from 
Sissoday, a Rajput raja of the Solar race, his ancestor having 
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chapter vxi-emigrated from Kusbal Desh, the modern Oudh, and founded 
Interest! a state on the south side of the Narbudda, which at the period 

Paitlmn. # # , 

xhesaica 0 f j^. g conquest by Salivahan had existed 1,680 years. 1ms is 
one of the exploits with which Mahratta tradition credits Sali¬ 
vahan, who is also said to have killed the whole of the raja’s 
family except one woman who escaped with her son, an infant 
in arms. This boy is alleged to be the ancestor of the Kanas 
of Udipur, the oldest princely house in India. The extent 
of the territory over which Salivahan ruled can only be 
conjectured, but it probably included the whole or the greater 
portion of the Dekhan and part of Malwa. 

King saiiraton. Salivahan is claimed by the Jains as a convert to their religion. 

He is said to have destroyed numbers of Brahmanical temples. 
Some of his subjects, exasperated at his interference with the 
established religion, revolted against him, and according to one 
story he saved his life on one occasion by plunging into a river, 
probably the Godavari. Another tradition regarding the end 
of Salivahan is to the effect that in his old age he became too 
much addicted to the pleasures of the zanana, and seized so 
many of his subjects’daughters and female relatives that general 
discontent resulted. The daughter of a Brahman whom he 
had forcibly seized is said to have relieved his subjects from 
further oppression by assuming a divine form and compelling 
Salivahan to throw himself into the serpent-pool in the Goda¬ 
vari, where he was drowned. Salivahan is reputed to have 
been a munificent patron to the men of letters who frequented 
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his court at Paithan. The following amongst other Hindu Chapter vir. 
authors are mentioned as having been recipients of his bounty interest 1 . 

PitltbUEL. 

and patronage :—Bodessa, Chulbiba, Amaraya, Kumave Bhut, 

Mukund Sani, and Sbriraj. On the other hand, his treatment 
of Gunadhaya, the author of the Paisachi Vrihotkotta , was 
remarkably ungenerous. Gunadhaya is. said to have composed 
seven chapters of his book, each containing one crore of shlokas, 
and “ by the advice of his pupils Gunadeva and Mandideva he 
presented to Salivahan ‘ the seven great tales,’ hoping that being 
a man of taste the king might preserve and spread them. But, 
like. Tarquinius Superbus, he rejected a work written in the 
Paisachi , or language of goblins, and with blood. On learning 
this Gunadhaya burnt six of the stories ; the seventh only was 
preserved by the entreaties of his pupils. Salivahan, hearing 
that the recitation of this remaining book charmed even the 
beasts, visited Guuadhaya and obtained it from him. Having 
studied it, he wrote the introduction to it, also in Prakrit.’’ 

Salivahan also composed a Prakrit dictionary of some value. The 
work is entitled Saivaltana Subta-Shuti. According to some 
accounts he is said to have reigned twenty-one years, others 
assert that his rule lasted for a much shorter period. 

The dynasty of Salivahan is known as the Andhrabhritya or 
the servants of the Andhra. An inscription at Nasik records 
that Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Kshaharata, the Parthian or 
Sah king of Gujarat, conducted an expedition through the 
Dekhan to Malabar. The Salivahana dynasty at Paithan seems 
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chapter vix. to have been displaced for 40 or 50 years, and about A.D. 124 
fnteeaf Gotamaputra advanced and restored the dynasty. Gotamaputra 
saMvahWs i s called in inscriptions the destroyer of the family ofKshaharata 
and the establisher of the glory of the family of Salivahan, but 
he was afterwards successfully opposed by the Sail king Rudra 
Dama, who in the Girnar inscription asserts that he twice 
conquered Satakarni Gotamaputra, king of the Dekhan, but that, 
from their near relationship, he did not destroy him. Ptolemy 
in his geography mentions Padumavi the Andhra king, and 
Cashtana the Sail king of Gujarat, so that Padumavi and 
Cashtana were contemporaries of Ptolemy, and flourished 
between A.D. 130 and 150. One or two more names occur, but 
rh lmihvT the Satakarni dynasty ends within 50 years of Padumavi’s death, 
brought about no doubt by the rising power of the Sail kings. 
The extent of the sway of the Satakarni Andkras may be 
gathered from the ruins of a Buddhist stupa at Dharanikotta 
or Amravatti, near the mouth of the Krishna, where some leaden 
coins of Gotamaputra and of other Satakarni sovereigns were 
found by Colonel Mackenzie, while inscriptions of the same 
dynasty occur as far as Nasik, Girnar, and Sanchi in Western 
The Amravatti J n dLia .and the Central Provinces. The stupa at Dharanikotta 
is believed to have been founded by Gotamaputra in A.D. 90, 
and was finished by Yadava Sri Satakarni, wdio ascended the 
throne in A.D. 142. Dr. Burgess, the well-known Archaeological 
Surveyor, has just completed an examination of the stupa or 
tope, and amongst the inscriptions he has discovered one of the 
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time of king Palumavi recording the gift of a Wheel of the Law chapter vn. 
to the tope by a votary. There are inscriptions of this king at Stereat* 
Nasik, Karli and Sanchi, and the discovery of this inscription Th *^™p atl 
proves .that the tope was already in existence in the second 
century A.D., if not earlier. 

The Sah kings were overthrown by the Guptas about A.D. 

250, and the latter again by the Yalabhis in A.D. 319. The 
history of this portion of the Dekhan for some time subsequent 
to this period is so confused that it is difficult to determine to 
whom Paithan or its dependencies belonged. In the Aihole 
inscription the names of a number of the ruling families prior to 
the advent of the Chalukayas are given. The chief of them are 
the Kadambas, the Gangas and the Pallavas. These families 
as also the minor dynasties mentioned in the inscription, gradu¬ 
ally became subject to the Chalukayas after the latter had 
established themselves at Vatapi, the modern Badami, in the 
Kaladgi district of the Bombay Presidency (see Kalyana). The 
Chalukayas were dispossessed of a considerable portion of their 
dominions about the middle of the eighth century by the Rash- 
trakutas, who invaded their kingdom at this period, and it was 
not until A.D. 973-4 that they regained their ascendancy. The 
Chalukayas were succeeded by the Kalachuryas, about the midd le 
of the twelfth century, and they in turn by the Iioysalas. 

The Yadavas of Deogiri (see Daulatabad) were the last 
great Hindu dynasty of the Dekhan, and their posses¬ 
sions passed into the hands of the Mahomedans after the 
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execution of Harpala in 1318. In 1340 Alau-d-din’s general 
Malik Kafur was sent on an expedition against the Hoysala 
raja, Ballala III., and he left portion of his force at Paithan 
to keep the Devgiri ruler in check. 

After the successful rebellion in 1346 the Dekhan provinces 
of Mahomed Toghlak were annexed to the Bahmani kingdom. 
When the Nizam Shahis established themselves at Ahmadnagar, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, Paithan was included 
in their dominions. It was then known as Mungi Paithan. It 
appears to have subsequently passed into the possession of 
the Bijapur rulers. Ferishta, the well-known Mahomedan 
historian, refers to the marriage of Akbar’s son Prince Danial 
with a princess of the Bijapur house in 1594 at Paithan. 
Ferishta escorted the princess thither from Bijapur. Aurangzeb 
completed the conquest of the Dekhan, aud we hear nothing 
further of Paithan until the establishment of the Haidarabad 
dynasty in 1720, when Paithan became one of the subas of the 
new rule. Towards the end of the 18th century (1791) a desper¬ 
ate battle was fought at Paithan between the troops of Mahadaji 
Scindiaand an army of Rajputs under Ismail Beg, one ofScindia’s 
commanders who had deserted to the enemy. The Maharaja’s 
forces won the day after a bloody conflict in which DeBoigne 
and his disciplined battalions bore the brunt of the fight. 

Paithan was known to the ancients as a great trade 
mart, as mention i6 made of it in this respect by Ptolemy. 
The author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea mentions 
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Tagara, Paithan and Broach as great trade cen tres. The Tagara chapter vn 
mentioned here has been supposed to be the modern Daulatabad. 

Ivulbarga, J unir, in the Poona District, and Darur in His AjK '))“ r 
Highness s Dominions have also been named as the prob¬ 
able sites of the ancient city. Mr Fleet, “ Dynasties of 
the Kanarese Districts,” page 99, says that his opinion is “that 
Tagara is to be identified with Ivolapur, or rather with Karavira, 
which is now only a small village on the north side of Kolapur, 
but which, as the native name for the Kolapur State, namely, the 
Karavira Ilakka, and also the name of the local Purana, viz., 
the Karavira Mahatmaya, are deduced from it, must evidently 
have been in former times a place of considerably more 
importance than at present. There is a connection between 
the two names which is not at first sight apparent. Tagara is 
the shrub ‘ Tabernosmontana coronaria’ (and also a fragrant 
powder prepared from it). It is still calted Tagar in Marathi.” 

The last mention of Tagara occurs in an inscription of the 
western Chalukya king Pulikesi II. in A.D. 612-13. Mr. Fleet 
sa 3 s (p a S® 192) ‘ that the entire disappearance of Tagara as the 
name ot a still existing city at some time subsequent to the 
seventh century A.I). and the appearance of Kollapura in the 
eleventh century A.D. in a neighbourhood in which equally 
with others, if not rather than in others, we are entitled to look 
for I agara, can, I think, be explained only on the theory of, first, 
a complete change of name 0 * 0 0 0 and subsequently 
a change of locality, such as from Karavira to Kollapura.” 
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The Paithan of the present day occupies but a very 
small portion of the site of the ancient city, almost all 
traces of which have disappeared. Mounds of ruins overgrown 
with prickly-pear and jungle shrubs are observable upon the 
high ground to the east of the town. Here, too, are the 
remains of temples, masjids, and tombs crumbled into shapeless 
masses, interspersed amongst which are half-ruined gateways, 
and a number of wells, many of considerable depth. The only 
building of any architectural pretensions in this quarter is the 
shrine of Sha Moulana Saheb, a Mahomedan saint, who, accord¬ 
ing to local tradition, saved the city from a Hindu goddess 
who had vowed to destroy it by fire. The prayers of the pious 
Mahomedan prevailed, and after his death his disciples erected 
this tomb, upon the ruins of a Hindu temple, to his memory. 
It is a lofty stone building surmounted by minarets, and con¬ 
tains a number of rooms, in which the attendants of the shrine 
reside. 

The majority of the houses in the town are two or more 
stories high, and have terraced roofs. The basements are 
constructed of stone, the upper portions usually of bricks and 
chunam ; the windows are little more than loopholes, and the 
principal entrances are generally guarded by a pair of stout 
teakwood gates. Many of the streets had at some period 
high wooden gates which were closed at night; there are now 
but one or two remaining. The streets are narrow and ill- 
paved, excepting the one in which the principal bazaar is held. 
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The town contains about 1,400 houses, and the population is Chaptervu. 

€, 100. Places of 

Interest. 

There are a number of Hindu temples, three of the principal Temples, 
of which are dedicated to Shiva, two to Yeknath, a Hindu 
saint of local celebrity, and half-a-dozen others dedicated to 
various members of the Hindu mythology. The Hindus 
assert that some of these temples were erected by Shali- 
vahan, but all of them are manifestly of a much later 
date. One or two possess stone sculptures very indifferently 
executed ; the others are chiefly ornamented with wood- 
carvings of a superior description. Two of the temples in 
the town possess estates yielding from fifteen to twenty 
thousand rupees per annum. The masjids of the town are Masjw* 
exceedingly poor specimens of Mussulman architecture, and 
the majority of them are half-ruined. On the east and south 
sides of the town broad flights of stone steps lead down to the 
brink of the river, which surrounds the place on three sides. 

These places are used as bathing-ghats, and they are probably 
amongst the oldest structures in Paithan. 

About half a mile outside the town on the river banks 
is a large temple dedicated to Yeknath. The shrine 
stands in a courtyard surrounded on three sides by a high 
stone wall; the fourth, which is open, faces the river. 

The temple enjoys a revenue of Rs. 20,000 per annum, 
and its high priest is said to be directly descended from 
Yeknath, a Hindu of great piety, who resided here several 
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chapter vii. centuries ago. Yeknath was a disciple of Janardau Swami, 

Places of 

some account oi whom will be found in the description of 

uk.au,. w ;her e he lived. The Paithan saint was born, 

on a Shesti day. His parents were Brahmans. He became an 
ascetic at an early age, and in the course of his wanderings 
met Janardan Swarni, to whom he attached himself. This 
occurrence, the story goes, also happened on a Shesti day. 
Years afterwards Janardan Swami died, and his decease oc¬ 
curred on a Shesti day. These remarkable coincidences are said 
to have impressed Yeknath to such a degree that he resolved 
to devote the remainder of his days to the worship of his 
deceased master. He erected temples in his honour, and be¬ 
came celebrated for his piety and sincerity throughout Paithan. 
Yeknath’s death, which he foretold, is said to have happened 
in the following manner. It was announced that on a certain 
day he would enter the Godavari and disappear for ever from 
mortal gaze. The day upon which the miracle was to take 
place arrived, and the banks of the river were crowded with 
people who had assembled to witness it. Yeknath walked 
into the river and became dissolved into water, the place where 
he had disappeared being covered with tulsi leaves, which 
were eagerly appropriated by the spectators. In the course of 
the next few years several temples were erected to his memory, 
the principal of which is the one situated on the banks of the 

Fairs. river. In connection with this temple a large jatra or fair is 
held every year in March. The jatra lasts for fifteen days, and 
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is attended by upwards of 50,000 people, who flock to it from chapter vxi. 
all parts of the Dekhan. During its continuance a large trade interest, 
in piece-goods, country cloths, cattle, and a great variety of 
miscellaneous articles is transacted. Monthly fairs are also 
held on the river banks near the temple, which are attended 
by thousands of people from the surrounding districts, and at 
which a large miscellaneous trade is carried on. Fairs in con¬ 
nection with two or three of the principal temples of the city 
are also held at various periods of the year. They attract a 
smaller number of people, and but little business is transacted 
at them. 

A remarkable sect of religious mendicants styled Man- The Manbhaoi. 
bhaos, was founded at Paithan by Krishna Bhat, an in¬ 
habitant of Paithan and the spiritual adviser of a raja who ruled 
in that portion of the Dekhan about the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century. According to an account of the sect which 
purports to have been written by a Brahman some time sub¬ 
sequent to its formation, Krishna Bhat “ rendered himself an 
object of execration to the community of Brahmans by the dis¬ 
covery of a criminal connection he had formed with the daughter 
of the Raja s sweeper, the penalty for an offence of such magni¬ 
tude being nothing short of expulsion from caste. This was 
done, and in addition every species of indignity was heaped upon 
his head, and he was driven forth from the city in company 
with his paramour. Krishna Bhat appears to have been a person 
of considerable talents and determination, as he rose above the 
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chapjtw vn. consequences of his excommunication, and promulgated * 
interest/ religious system, which lie disseminated far and wide by means 
The Manbhaos. c f bis five sons. His doctrines repudiated a multiplicity of 
gods, and it appears probable that the hatred and contempt he 
endured arose from his endeavours to restore the monotheistic 
principle of Brahmanism as taught in the Vedas. He incul¬ 
cated the exclusive worship of Krishna, and taught his disciples 
to eat with none but the initiated, to break off all former ties of 
caste and religion, and, forsaking secular life, to embrace one of 
mendicity and exclusion. He gave the name of Manbhao to 
his children from the circumstance of the blood of a Brahman- 
and M ang mingling together in their veins. The sons were sent 
abroad to procure proselytes to their father’s apostacy, and at 
the places visited by them fairs are to this day held annually, 
which are numerously attended by the followers of Krishna 
Bhat. Before he sent his sons forth upon their mission he- 
shaved off their whiskers and moustaches in commemoration 
of his own disgrace, and gave to each a black cloth to wear, a 
wallet for his food, and a staff which was to be carried reversed 
in the hand ; their mother in like manner was clad in black 
garments and her hair shorn from her head. To the present 
day those portions of the sect who devote themselves to a life 

of poverty—for there are some who follow secular pursuits_ 

assume this guise in honour of their common founder.” Bodies 
of them are met with in various parts of the Dekhan and Berar, 
where they attend the different fairs clad in the dismal habili- 
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merits of the sect. The Ivunbis are taught by the Brahmans chapter vn. 
to regard them as a race upon whom the curse of the Almighty Plaoeso 


has fallen. They are well versed in all the mysteries of magic 
The sect has gurus (priests), who reside in certain districts and are 
supported by their followers. They are a harmless, iuoftensive 
sect, and are strict vegetarians ; their only beverage is water. 

Phulmahi. —A town pleasantly situated amidst groves of 
mango trees on the banks of the river Phulmasta, 16 miles 
north-east of Aurangabad. Phulmari is celebrated for its 
immense groves of mango trees, which extend for miles on all 
sides of the town. There is a travellers’ bungalow here, and 
the place is a favourite resort of visitors from Aurangabad 
during the hot months. Close to the town are the ruins of 
several large Hindu temples, some apparently of great anti¬ 
quity. The greater portion of the walls which surround the 
town are constructed of stone taken from these temples. A 
stone built in the south gate contains a Sanskrit inscription 
which is wholly illegible excepting the date Saka 1166, corre¬ 
sponding to A.D. 1244. T he population of the town numbers 
1,750. 


Interest. 

Pairtian. 
The KunWa. 


PUulaiari. 


P akhal.— A large lake situated close to a village bearing r*w, a i i,ak«. 
the same name in latitude 17° 57' 30" N. and 79° 59' 30" east 
longitude. The lake or tank is some twelve miles square. It 
is enclosed on all sides except the west by ranges of low and 
densely wooded hills. The western side is closed by a strongly 
constructed ‘ band.’ Tradition alleges the bund to have been 
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Chapter vxi- constructed 1600 years ago by Raja Khaldya, and a stone 
toterest pillar which stands on the band contains an illegible inscrip- 

MiaTSe. ^j on -which is said to commemorate the name of the person 
who built it. The band is about a mile in length. The 
average depth of the water in the lake is between thirty and 
forty feet. It is described as “ clear with a slightly bitterish 
taste, and considered by the inhabitants to be extremely 
unwholesome. It abounds with fish, some of a very large 
description and excellent flavour. It also contains otters and 
alligators.” The hills which surround the lake abound in 
game of every description, including a few wild elephants said 
to be the progeny of a pair of tame ones that escaped after 
the battle of Assaye. The Pakhal Lake has been made by 
throwing a band across a river which has cut its way over a 
western outcrop of the Vindhyas, between two low head¬ 
lands. Mr. King, of the Geological Survey of India, writing 
of the lake a few years since, said—“ It is a splendid sheet of 
water lying back in two arms on either side of a good big 
hill east-south-east of the band, while from these are long 
bays reaching up behind low ridges of outcropping Yindhyas. 
On every side there is far-stretching jungle. Even below the 
band for miles there is the thickest and densest jungle, only 
broken here and there by a few patches of rice cultivation. 
There is not the population even in the country below the tank 
to make use of its waters. In the old Telinga times, when 
War an gal was one of the great centres of the Telugu people, 
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thete must have been something more stirring in the way of chapter vu. 
human life than there is now in this desolate region of wide- interest 
spread jungle. For six or seven months in the year the rakl,al Uto - 
neighbourhood of the lake is very unhealthy ; owing to this 
circumstance very little cultivation is carried on in the 
neighbourhood. There are, however, several small channels 
tyhich convey water from the lake to some distance for irriga- 
tional purposes. In the centre of the bund are the ruins of 
a small pavilion styled the Chabutra of Sitab Khan. 

I he best time to visit the lake for sport is during the first 
three or tour months of the year. The nature of the country 
may be imagined from a native saying to the effect that a red 
squirrel can reach Badrachellum on the Godavari from the 
neighbourhood of Pakhal by leaping from tree to tree. 

Parenda. —An old fortress in the Naldrug district situated in 
long. /,>- 30 18 E. and lat. 18° 16' 20" 1ST., on the frontier 
of the Ahmadnagar district of the .British dominions. Popula¬ 
tion 2,430. Parenda was one of the many forts erected by 
Mahmud Gawan, the celebrated minister of the Bahrnani king 
Mahmud Shah, for the protection of the kingdom. It consists 
c*t a wide, deep ditch, and counterscarp with a covered way 
and glacis rising to the height of the faussebraye. The gates 
were defended by traverses and redoubts, and the rampart 
and faussebraye are of cut stone with round bastions fitted for 
the heavy guns of the period, which, many of them of immense 
size and used for throwing stone shot, were composed of bars 
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Chapter VII. of iron welded together.” After the capture of Ahmadna^af 

Places of ® 

ra^nSa 84- by the Mo S uIs in 16 °5, the capital of the Nizam Shahi kingdom 
was removed to Parenda for a short period. The place was 
unsuccessfully besieged by the emperor Shah Jahan’s general 
Azam Khan in 1630. The following account of this siege is 
taken from the Badshah Namah of Abu-l-Hamid Lahori 
“ During war with Bijapur Azam Khan was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Parenda, intent upon the reduction of that fortress 
and the capture of the elephants and stores which had been 
sent there, fie sent Raja Jai Singh to ravage the town 
and pettab. The Raja first plundered the petta, which 
was about a koss distant on the left of the fortress. He 
then attacked the town, which was surrounded by a mud 
Avail five gaz high and three gaz thick and by a. ditch of three 
cubits. He broke through the walls by means of his elephants, 
and the musketeers of the garrison then fled into the ditch of 
the fort. The town was plundered. Azam Khan then arrived 
and entered the toAvn to secure the elephants belonging to the 
enemy, which had been taken into the ditch of the fortress. 
Seven elephants Avere seized and brought out, and much other 
booty Avas secured. Azam Khan pressed the siege, and the 
troops drove zigzags up to the edge of the ditch in three places 
and began to fill it up. He raised a battery exactly opposite 
the gate of the fortress at the distance of an arrow-shot from 
the moat. He then pushed his zigzags to the very edge of the 
moat, and there raised a battery to which the men in the Sher- 
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Haji (an advanced woi’k) found it very difficult to reply.” chapter vil 
After the siege had been continued for a month, Azam Khan, StereSttf 

ParentU. 

finding surrender difficult to procure, raised it and went to 
Dharur. In 1633, when Prince Shah Shuja arrived at Bur- 
hanpur with a large army, the Mogul commander-in-chief 
advised him to attempt the reduction of Parenda. The 
prince undertook the siege, but, owing to the disagreements 
between the Mogul commanders, he was unsuccessful and 
returned to Burhanpur. Parenda was reduced by Aurangzeb 
during his viceroyalty of the Dekhan. His son Prince Kam 
Bakhsh was at Parenda when the intelligence of the emperor's 
death at Ahmadnagar in 1707 reached him. The greater 
portion of the town is now in ruins, but the fortifications are 
in good order. 

Raiciiur. —Old town and fort, head-quarters of the district Batchur. 
of the same name. It is situated in latitude 16° 12' 2" N., and 
longitude 77° 24' 37", Population 15,387. 

Raichur is probably one of the oldest towns in this part of 
India. At present there is but little material from which any¬ 
thing approaching to a satisfactory account of its early history 
can be given, as it is not mentioned in any of the records and 
inscriptions of the early Hindu dynasties which have been 
deciphered. Quite recently, however, Dr. Oppert, professor of 
Sanskrit at the Madras Presidency College, has published a 
Monograph on the Inscriptions of Southern India, in which he 
gives a photograph and translation of an inscription upon a 
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chapter vn. large stone in the inner wall of the fort. The inscription 
Interest. records the erection of the fort by Gore Gungaya Ruddivaru 

Uatolmr. ° J 

oidtauoription. w h ose praises it recites and describes him as being “ the aus¬ 
picious right-hand club of Rudradeva.” The date of the 
inscription isA.D. 1294 (old style). The Gore Gungaya men¬ 
tioned in the inscription was prime minister and commander- 
in-chief to the Katkatya king Pratapa Rudra Deva, who reigned 
at Warangal at this period. Pratapa Rudra is the Laddar 
Deo of the Mahomedan historians. He was subsequently 
taken prisoner in 1323 by Alaf Khan, afterwards Mahomed 
Toghlak, and carried to Dehli, where he was afterwards re¬ 
leased (see Warangal). 

8i»tory. During the supremacy of the Bahmani kings at Kulbarga, 
Raichur was one of the strongest of their frontier forts. 
Previous to their obtainiug possession of it Raichur belonged 
to the Vizyanagar Rajas, who made repeated attempts to 
recapture it, the first of which appears to have been in 
1435, when the brother of Ahmad Shah Wali Bahmani 
rebelled, and aided by the Vizyanagar Raja, took possession of 
Raichur and several other forts in the Doab. The king, 
with a clemency remarkable for those days, forgave his brother 
Mahomed Khan, and appointed him governor of Raichur and 
its dependencies. He resided at Raichur for many years. 
The contests between the Vizyanagar ruler and the Bahmani 
kings, with accounts of which the histories of this portion of 
the Dekhan during the fifteenth century are replete, were 
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mostly fought in the Raichur Doab. Colonel Meadows Taylor, cha pter vix. 
“ Story of My Life,’’ page 324, rightly remarks. “ It had been the Merest 

Kaiohur. 

battle-ground of the ancient western Hindu and Jain dynasties n,8t,0|ly * 
as well as the Mussulman and Hindu.” Abdu-l-Razzak, who 
visited India in 1442 as an ambassador from the king of 
Khorasan, mentions in his diary that three bloody battles were 
fought on the plain between Raichur and the Tungbhadra 
river between the Vizyanagar raja and the Bahmani king, 

Ahmed Shah Wali. Many other conflicts between the armies 
of the two rulers also occurred in the same locality. Towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, after the decline of the 
Bahmani power, Raichur was incorporated with the Adil 
Shahi kingdom of Bijapur. In 1519 the regent of the 
Vizyanagar kingdom retook Raichur and several other forts in 
the Doab ; the Bijapur king, Ismail Adil Shah, attempted to 
retake the forts but failed, and for the next few years they 
remained with Vizyanagar. After the subjugation of the Gol- 
konda and Bijapur kingdoms by Aurangzeb, Raichur was 
garrisoned by the Moguls, who were in turn succeeded by the 
first of the Nizams, finder the treaty of 18o3 the Raichur 
Doab together with certain other districts was made over to 
the British Government. It was, however, restored in 1860. 

Raichur is picturesquely situated in the south-western 
comer of the Dominions about midway between the rivers 
Krishna and Tungbhadra. In Dr. Oppert’s monograph, to 
which allusion has already been made, there is an admirable 
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Chapter vn. description of the fort by Mr. F. B. Hanna, M.A.M.E., of 
x “‘erest. the Madras Railway at Bellary, from which the following 
oHhe&ort! account is summarized. The general form of the fort is 
that of a square with the southern corners rounded off and the 
south and the east sides curved outwards. The defences 
consist on three sides of substantial stone walls and bastions 
surrounded by a moat; the defence on the fourth side is a steep 
isolated rock having an elevation of 290 feet above the plain, 
protected by a double line of fortifications. To the north of 
the rock, enclosed by the outer wall of the fortifications, is a 
strip of level ground 1,000 yards long by 600 wide, upon 
which a portion ot the town is built. It appears from 
inscriptions on some of the bastions of the outer wall that it 
was built several hundred years after the inner, which, as win 
have been seen from the inscription alluded to above, was 
built in 1294 A.D. Ihe outer fortifications were construct¬ 
ed after Raichur came into the possession of the Bijapur 
king. The Mahomedan inscriptions recording the com¬ 
pletion of various works date from 1563 to 1619. The 
inner wall is of much greater strength and more carefully 
constructed than the outer. It “ is constructed of large 
blocks of gneiss, many of which are 12 feet long and 
weigh upwards of 10 tons each, whilst a few specially 
large stones are more than twice this weight. No mortar is 
used in this wall, and one of the most striking peculiarities of the 
masonry is that in many places the top of a course was left 
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curved and uneven, and the stones of the course above were cut chapter vii. 
so as to follow this irregular outline. Such a method must interest! 

Ratchur. 

have entailed an enormous waste of labour, as the close joints 
could only have been obtained after a tentative process of 
fitting, which must have been very tedious work when such 
large stones had to be lifted. ” From the summit of the hill 
or citadel, which is ascended by a rough pathway, there is a fine 
view embracing the town below and a considerable portion of 
the surrounding country. Here there is an old gun 20 feet 
4 inches in length with its truck blown away. It is made of 
12 iron bars banded together by three wrought iron coils. 

The inscription to which reference has been made above is en¬ 
graved on a stone a few yards to the south of a gateway in the 
middle of the western side of the inner wall. Mr. Hanna says 
that “ the stone containing the inscription is 41 feet 5 inches long 
and over 3 feet deep. The inscription is 13 feet long and 2 deep, Thu Inscribed 
and consists of ten Hues written in old Telugu. The characters 
were so much defaced that before a good photograph could be 
obtained they had to be carefully coloured. Close to the big 
stone which contains the inscription there is a smaller one also 
in the wall, upon which are some rude carvings which illustrate 
the way the big stone was conveyed to its present site. It is 
represented loaded in a four-wheeled cart drawn by several 
pairs of buffaloes. The stone is in an inclined position, the 
front part projecting over the heads of the buffaloes next the 
cart. One man sitting on the front of the stone is brandish in <>• 
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Chapter vii. a whip and holding the reins, another in the middle and a 

Plices of 

latere at. third at the end ot the stone are encouraging the group of 

ifciichur. on o 1 

Tb stono. rtlK ' a P eo P le W are pushing at the back of the cart and helping to 
move the wheels by means of a large lever.” 

The town stands to the east of the fort, portion of it being 
enclosed by the outer wall. It i3 well built and traversed by 
good streets. Since the introduction of the railway, of which 
Raichur forms the G. I. P. terminus, the trade of the place has 
revived considerably. Large quantities of grain, cotton and 
other articles of produce are exported both to Bombay and 
Madras. Raichur is famous for its glazed pottery and slippers, 
great quantities of which are manufactured in the town. The 
railway station, which is a mile and a half from the town, is a 
spacious building containing refreshment and waiting rooms. 
On the opposite side of the line are the commodious quarters 
of the railway staff, a large body of whom are always stationed 
here. An old palace inside the fort is used as a jail ; only short¬ 
term prisoners are retained here, those who have. heavy 
sentences to work out are sent to the central jail at Kulbarga. 
The prisoners are taught useful trades, such as shoemaking 
and weaving. 

Raoza or Kiioxdabad. —A walled town, situated about four¬ 
teen miles north-west of Aurangabad, and a short distance from 
the caves of Ellora. Population 2,218. 

Having an elevation of some 2,000 feet above the sea, 
Raoza possesses a pleasant and temperate climate, and is large- 
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ly used as a sanitarium during the summer months. It chapter vir. 
is the Kerbella of Dekhan Mussulmans, and is celebrated internet 
as the burial-place of many distinguished Mahomedans, Description, ' 
amongst whom are the emperor Auraugzeb and his second 
son, Azim Shah; Asaf Jah, the founder of the Hai- 
darabad dynasty ; Nasir Jung, his second son ; Malik Ambar, 
the powerful minister of the last of the Nizam Shahi kin<rs • 

Tanah Shah, the exiled and imprisoned king of Golkonda, and 
a host of minor celebrities, many of whose names have been 
forgotten, and the tombs erected in their honour have perished 
or are partly ruined. The place contains some fifteen or twenty Tomi*. 
gumbaz, or domed tombs, and some fourteen hundred which 
are plain sepulchres. These numerous tombs have, as it were, 
consecrated the place, and caused it to be regarded by Maho¬ 
medans as a place of great sanctity. 

Raoza once contained a considerable population, but the 
place is now in great part deserted, and the gardens with 
which many of the shrines and tombs are surrounded 
are overgrown with jungle. The town is surrounded by 
a high stone wall (built by Auraugzeb) with battlements 
and loopholes, in which there are four gates named the OMavtyi. 
Nakkarkhana, so styled as it was customary to welcome dis¬ 
tinguished-visitors at this gate with music ; Pangra, so called 
after a tank situated outside the city walls and close to the gate 
to which it gives its name ; Langru, the eastern gate and the 
largest of the four ; and Mangalpait, the gateway on the south. 
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chapter vii- In addition to these gates there are a number of wickets* 

P1&C6B of 

interest. The city wall has an average height of about twenty feet ; guns 
Datewaj* were at some period .mounted on the towers flanking the gate¬ 
ways, but they have all been removed with the exception of 
one over the Langru entrance. The gateway on the Auranga¬ 
bad side of the city is approached by a paved ascent, and inside 
the paved road descends at a less acute angle until it resumes 
its normal level about two or three hundred feet from the en¬ 
trance. Old mosques and tombs abound in every direction on 
each side of the road. Many of the former are in ruins, and 
the majority of the latter are uncared for, and many are but 
little better than heaps of ruins. 

Almost midway between the north and south gates of 
Aursngzeb'i the city lies the sepulchre of Aurangzeb. A steep paved 
ascent some thirty yards in length leads from the road¬ 
side to the entrance of the building which contains his 
tomb. Passing through a domed porch and gateway erected 
about 1760 by a celebrated dancing girl of Aurangabad the 
visitor enters a large quadrangle 120 feet long and 97 feet 
broad, three sides of which are occupied by long open-fronted 
buildings supported on plain arches. Some are used as rest- 
houses for travellers, and one is set apart as a school. In the 
centre of the south side of the quadrangle there is an exquisite 
little nakkarkhana, or music hall, from the galleries of which 
music is played when festivals or fairs iu connection with 
the place are celebrated. The west side of the quadrangle is 
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'Occupied by a large mosque, the roof which is supported on chapter vn. 

scalloped arches j there is a facsimile of the hall of the mosque 

below it, to which a flight of steps descends from the ver^e of Aurangacb’u 

® Tomb. 

the platform. Facing the north end of the mosque is a small 
open gateway leading into an inner courtyard in the south-east 
angle of which is the door of Auraugzeb’s tomb. Facing it is 
a long low building similar to those in the outer quadrangle, 
and at the north end is a small room in which the palls and 
the decorations of the tomb are deposited. The grave lies 
immediately to the right of the entrance, and its remarkable 
simplicity is very disappointing, especially to those who visit 
it after having seen the Taj and other magnificent tombs 
in Northern India, or the Mukbara at Aurangabad. The de¬ 
ceased emperor, whose most extraordinary characteristic was 
his austeie piety, before bis death is said to have desired that 
his sepulchre should be poor and unpretentious, in accordance 
with the tenets of the Koran. The tomb is plain almost to 
meanness, fiom which it is only redeemed by the marble screen 
which encloses the lower portion on the western side. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that he who had erected such a magni¬ 
ficent mausoleum over his wife Rabia Daurani at Aurangabad 
should have desired such a lowly sepulchre himself ; but it is 
generally believed that his son, Azam Shah, who was near him 
at the time of his death, and bis courtiers, religiously obeyed 
his wishes in interring bis remains in this manner, and in a place 
sanctified by the tomb of a celebrated Mahomedan saint. He is 
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Chapter vn. sa id to have “ desired in his will that his funeral expenses should 
interest be de frayed from the proceeds of caps which he had quilted and 
ieranKwh's ant [ this amount did not exceed ten shillings ; while the 

proceeds of the sale of his copies of the Koran, 805 rupees, were 
distributed to the poor.” The marble lattice or screen which 


encloses the western side of the grave is about five feet in height; 
it consists of eight panels, four on each side of the door, above 
Which is a semicircular screen of carved wood about the same 
height. The door is constructed* oif teakwood carved to resem¬ 
ble the panels. Two steps of red stone lead up to it ; the centre 
of the top one is inlaid with a small slab of marble. The 
grave, which is uncovered, lies in the middle of a stone platform 
raised about half a foot from the floor. It is overshadowed by 
the branches of a tree (Bukuli) which bears sweet-smelling 
flowers, saving which it is quite open to sun and rain, as it 
should be, according to orthodox Mahoraedan ideas. Sur¬ 
rounding the platform are a number of slight wooden pillars 
which support a skeleton roof of the same material, from 
portions of which depends the rags of the material with which 
it was once covered. On ceremonial occasions the grave and 
the wooden framework with which it is surmounted are draped 
with richly embroidered cloths ; ordinarily, the earth in the 
centre is covered with a simple white chaddar or sheet. At the 
head of the grave a small shrub (Subja) held sacred by Maho- 
inedans is growing. There is no inscription of any kind upon 
any portion of the tomb or its surroundings. 
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Aurangzeb died at Ahmadnagar on Friday (a day on which he chapter vn. 

FlftCOS of 

had frequently expressed his desire that his death might occur) interest, 
the 21st of February 1707, in the 89th year of his age and the Au [.“ R l f b ' i 
50th of his reign. The author of the Ma-Asir-i-Alamgivi says 
that on the morning of the day of his death his majesty perform¬ 
ed the consecrated prayers, and at their conclusion returned to 
the sleeping apartments, where a quarter of the day later he 
breathed his last. Prince Mahomed Azam, who was at a dis¬ 
tance of 25 kos from the camp, returned, and on the following 
Monday assisted in cariying the corpse through the Hall of 
Justice. A few days before his death he wrote to his sons 
Azam Shah and Kambaksh letters in which, says Elphinstone 
{History of India), “ his worldly counsels and his adieus are 
mixed with broken sentences giving utterance to the feelings 
of remorse and terror with which his soul was agitated.” In 
these communications he speaks of having launched his “vessel 
on the waves.” Again, he says, “ I have committed numerous 
crimes. The agonies of death come upon me fast. I am go¬ 
ing. Whatever good or evil I have done, it was for you.” 

After Aurangzeb’s death Sahu, the grandson of Sivaji, who had 
been brought up at the court after the capture and execution of 
his father Sambaji, was released by Prince Azam Shah. After 
collecting a considerable force Raja Sahu went to Ahmadnagar, 
and visited the place where Aurangzeb died, and he then 
proceeded to visit his tomb at Ivhuldabad. While here 
he distributed money and food to the poor. After his 
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Cttapter vn. death Aurangzeb was called Khuld-Makan, hence the name 
Pia ° ea ° f Khuldabad. 


Interest. 

Riioziu 

Azam Shall'a 
Tomb. 


Fifteen or twenty paces to the east of Aurangzeb’s tomb is 
a small quadrangular enclosure of marble within which the 
remains of Prince Azam Shah, Aurangzeb’s second son, and 
his wife, are said to be interred. There are three graves, the 
.one to the right being that of the daughter of the Mahomedan 
saint buried close by ; the next that of Azam Shah, attached to 
which is a small marble head-stone carved with floral devices ; 
and the one beyond is the grave of Prince Azim’s wife. The 
whole are surrounded by a plain screen of white marble con¬ 
taining eighteen panels, each six feet in height, the sides and 
corners of which are surmounted by small minarets or spires of 
the same material, which also forms the pavement of the enclo¬ 
sure. Prince Azam, who disputed the succession to the throne 
with his elder brother, was slain in a battle which was fought 
near Agra in May 1707. Midway between these tombs and 
3«iyrd zainu-d- that of Aurangzeb is the mausoleum of Saiyed Zainu-d-din on 
the east side of which are inscribed a number of verses from the 
Koran, and the date of the Saiyed's death, 771 Hijri (A.D. 1370)- 
This tomb, however, was erected many years subsequent to 
that period by one of his disciples. The doors of the shrine 
are inlaid with silver plates of some thickness ; the step below "* 
it is embellished with a number of curiously cut and polished 
stones, said to have been brought here from time to time by- 
fakirs and other religious devotees of the shrine. The grave 
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inside is covered with a richly ornamented pall, having the chapter vn 
usual string of ostrich eggs suspended perpendicularly over it. imprest 

JFtaoza. 

A little distance to the rear of this tomb is a small room built in 
an angle of the courtyard wall, which is said to contain the robe 
of the prophet Mahomed. It is carefully preserved under lock 
and key, and is only exhibited to the gaze of the faithful once a 
year, the I2th Rabiu-l-Awal (March); 

Opposite the building which contains the tombs of Aurang- 

Nizams. 

zeb and his son is another place of almost equal interest, the 
tomb of Asaf Jah, the first of the Nizams of Haidarabad. To 
visit this tomb it is necessary to pass through a large quadran¬ 
gular courtyard, having open-fronted buildings on all sides, and 
a nakkarkhana or music hall at the east end. The west end of 
the quadrangle is used as a school in which Mahomedan boys 
and young men are taught to read and - expound the Koran. 

A door at this end gives access to an inner courtyard in which 
there are a number of graves. Facing the entrance is the 
shrine of Saiyed Hazrat Burhanu-d-din, a saint of great renown 
amongst Mahomedans, who died at Raoza in the year 744 Hijri r 
A.I). 1344. The Saiyed is said to have left Upper India with 
1,400 disciples a few years previous to the first invasion of the 
Dekhan by Alau-d-din, A.D. 1294, for the purpose of propagat¬ 
ing the tenets of his faith amongst the Hindus of this portion 
of India. He and a number of his followers are said to have- 
taken up their residence at or near Raoza, and to have given 
assistance to Alau-d-din when he besieged Deogir. Deposited 
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chapter vn. within the shrine are some hairs of the Prophet’s beard, which 

interest are said to increase yearly in number, being possessed of the 

Rnoxa. 

awoftho® miraculous quality of spontaneous growth ; the shrine, how- 

NlaaniH* 

ever, boasts of another and still more remarkable treasure, 
which is described by the attendants as follows :—For some 
years after its erection, the disciples of the Saiyed were without 
means to keep it in repair, or to provide themselves with the 
necessaries of life. Supplication to the deceased saint, how¬ 
ever, produced the following remarkable phenomenon. During 
the night small trees of silver grew up through the pavement 
on the south side of the shrine, and were regularly removed 
every morning by the attendants. They were broken up 
and sold in the bazaars, and with the proceeds thus realized the 
Saiyed’s disciples were enabled to maintain the shrine and them¬ 
selves. This remarkable production of silver is said to have 
continued for a number of years, until a small jagir was 
allotted to the shrine, since which the pavement has only 
yielded small buds of the precious metal, which appear on the 
surface at night and recede during the day. In proof of these 
assertions the visitor is shown a number of small lumps of 
silver on the surface of the pavement. The shrine doors are 
covered with plates of white and yellow metal wrought into 
fanciful designs of trees and flowers. Half-a-dozen paces to the 
right of the Saiyed’s tomb is the resting-place of the first of the 
Nizams and one of his consorts. The graves are surrounded by 
a lattice screen of red sandstone 10 feet high, the open doorway 
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of which faces the east. The space enclosed measures abut 14 feet Chapter vn 

. . . , . , Places of 

by 12, and the platform in which the graves lie is inlaid with interest 
white marble and sandstone. Like those of Aurangzeb and his 
son, they are uncovered, save by a white piece ol cloth which is 
spread over the earth. The first Nizam died at Burhanpur in 
1748. A few paces to the left of his tomb is that of Nasir Jung, 
surrounded by small scalloped arches of sandstone. Nasir Jung 
succeeded his father in the Nizamat, but only reigned for two 
years ; he was treacherously shot in 1.750 by the Nawab ol 
Kurpa, one of the members of a conspiracy of which Dupleix 
is said to have been the originator. 

Some little' distance to the west of this group of tombs 
is tlie Mukbara of Bani Bibi, the wife of one of Aurangzeb s 
sons. The tomb is surrounded by a high stonewall which 
encloses a square plot of ground originally kid out m 
gardens, but now considerably overgrown with jungle. 

The wall is surmounted at the four corners by high 
domed towers with carved windows ; the one on the south 
east angle has collapsed entirely. In the centre of the 
enclosure are the ruins of what has evidently been a very 
beautiful tomb. It is erected in a small courtyard below the 
level of the garden, and is reached by a flight of stone steps on 
the southern side. The marble slabs and screens which the 
tomb contained have beeti either destroyed or removed, and no¬ 
thing now remains but an unsightly heap of masonry. Tue 
terrace has rooms at each angle with curiously-shaped roofs and 


Chapter VII. 
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Interest* 
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Malik Awhiir’a 
Tomb. 


Tan ah Shah’s 
Grave. 
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carved windows. To the west is a small mosque, and on the 
three other sides there are rest-houses for travellers. 

A mile outside Raoza proper, north-west, stands the tomb of 
Malik Ambar, the celebrated minister of Ahmadnagar and the 
founder of the city of Aurangabad. It is built of plain stone, 
and is surmounted by a lofty dome, the interior of which is 
carved in various devices, and is remarkable for the echo which 
it possesses. The grave, which consists of a small stone-covered 
mound in the usual Mahomedan style, occupies a raised platform 
in the centre. It contains no inscription of any kind. Malik 
Ambar died in 1626. Scott says that this tomb was erected by 
the minister himself some time previous to his death. 

A short distance from his tomb is the open grave of king Tanah 
Shah, who became Aurangzeb’s prisoner after the fall of Gol- 
konda in 1687. The tomb, which has been converted into a 
travellers’ bungalow by the officers of the Aurangabad mess, is 
said to have been the burial-place of Nizam Shah Bahuri, one of 
the last kings of Ahmadnagar. The mausoleum at the base of 
the hill close by was erected by Khoja Firoz for himself when 
engaged in building the sepulchre of his master, Nizam Shah 
Bahuri. Between Malik Ambar’s tomb and the northern gate 
of the city lies the shrine of Saived Muntazbudin Zar Zari Baksh, 
a Mahomedan saint who lived in 787 Ilijri (A.D. 1385). He 
came to the Dekhan with the emperor Mahomed Toghlak. The 
shrine contains a number of ornaments and l'elics more or less 
valuable, the most remarkable being a circular looking-glass of 
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steel, said to have been presented by king Tanah Shah ; it is Chapter vii. 
mounted on a carved pedestal of the same metal about four feet interest, 
in height. To the east and south of the city walls are a number s"* 
of tombs scattered about the face of the country ; the majority 
of them are half-destroyed, and the histories of nearly all of them 
have been forgotten. About two miles to the west of the city 
are the shrines of Saiyecls Khaksar and Ganja Baksh, attached 
to which are two very fine tanks, the waters of which are 
utilized for irrigational purposes. 

The table-land between Daulatabad and Raoza contains the 0WRnl,u ’- 
ruins of a city locally known as Buddra Yanti or Buddha 
Vanti. The ruins, which are evidently of great antiquity, are 
scattered over the face of the plateau, and are so overgrown 
with jungle that anything like a proper investigation of them 
is impossible. Raja Yewanash is said to have ruled here several 
centuries before Christ, and the city is said to have extended 
from the modern town of Raoza to the fortress of Daulatabad. 
Numerous tanks, some of them of considerable extent, which 
were doubtless constructed by the inhabitants of this once 
mighty city with infinite labour, are to be found in various 
localities. The kings of the Toghlak dynasty enlarged and 
repaired many of these reservoirs. It seems probable that the 
greater portion of the materials for the construction of the towns 
of Raoza and Aurangabad were obtained from the ruins of this 
city, for mauy of the older buildings in both towns contain 
stones and bricks which evidently once formed portions of 
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chapter vn. Hindu temples and palaces. Copper coins of the reign of 

Places of 

interest Mahomed Toghlak, A.D. 1325, are occasionally found amongst 
the ruins, especially after the rains. 

suonipur. Shorapur.— The head-quarters of the district of the same 
name. Population 9,900. 

History. Until the year 1858 Shorapur was the capital of a small 
Beydar State ruled by a raja, who was subsidiary to the Nizam. 
It had then a population of about half a million. The 
State was founded by the Beydars, which Khafi Ivhan (Muri- 
takhabu-l-Lubab) states to be the Hindi for “ fearless,” early 
in the thirteenth century. The Shorapur family came origi- 

TheBeydan. nally from Ratnagiri in the Mysore territory. The Beydars 
are a race of aborigiual descent, numerous in Mysore and 
in the Southern Mahratta Country. The chiefs were styled 
Naiks. They were originally freebooters, but in course of time 
acquired considerable power in the country. llieir bands 
took service under the kings of Bijapur and Golkonda, and 
assisted the Mahrattas in the contest with Auran«*zeb. During 
Shorapur Naiks. the siege of Golkonda the Shorapur chief, Pern Naik, sent a 
body of Beydars to King Abu-l-Hassan’s assistance. Auran o-zeb 
detached a portion of his army against the Beydar chief, who 
is said to have submitted. At all events he paid a visit to the 
emperor s court. Ilis nephew, Pidiya Naik, in the thirty*second 
year of the emperor’s reign (1691), visited the court, and 
received a mansab $ and, says Khafi Khan, 11 when Ruhul- 
lah Khan, senior, was sent to reduce Raichur he thought 
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Pidiya JSTaik might be of service, and took him there. There chapter vir. 
the good-for-nothing knave took part in the fighting, and interest. 

SVorapur. 

rendered good service.” After the reduction of Raichur, the 
Naik asked permission to go to his fort of Wakinkhera, on 
the west side of the Shorapur hills. All efforts to induce him 
to return to court were in vain. He raised a force of Beydurs, 
styled by Khafi Khan “ black-faced infantry, famed for their 
skill in archery and missiles.” “ It was in vain,” says Meadows 
Taylor, “ that the emperor addressed cajoling letters to him 
impressed with the mark of his own hand dipped in ground 
sandalwood, saying : ‘ Alas ! that you are not a Mahomedan, 
you would then be to me as a brother/ ” By this time the 
Naik had raised an army of 20,000 Beydars, and began to be 
very troublesome. Prince Mahomed Azam was sent to punish 
him, and after some fighting, in which the Mogul troops appear 
to have come off second best, peace was made by the promise 
of the payment of seven lakhs by the Beydar chief. In 1704 
the Beydars gave so much trouble that the emperor Aurang- 
zeb marched against them in person, and after a long siege 
Wakinkhera was taken, and the Beydars retired to Shorapur, 
which has since been their principal stronghold. After 
Aurangzeb’s death, the Beydars of Shorapur retook Wakin¬ 
khera, but were compelled to submit to the imperial troops 
under Prince Kam Baksh. 

The Naik’s descendants submitted to the first of the Nizams, 
and from that period until 1858, the Rajas ot Shorapur, as they 
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chapter vii. were styled, continued to rule the small State bequeathed by 

iPlCtCGJ? of 

interest, their gallant ancestors. In 1844 Colonel Meadows Taylor was 
H.oa. 6 placed in charge of the State during the minority of the Raja. 
In 1853 the Raja having attained his majority, the State was 
handed over to him. During the twelve years which the State 
had been under European management the revenues had 
doubled, and it was hoped that the prosperity of the State 
would continue unimpaired. But in 1858 the young Raja 
was discovered to be implicated in a plot for the subversion of 
the British Government. The chief conspirator was a Brahman, 
named Bhim Rao, who had seized the fort of Kopal in the 
Raichur district. When the Raja's treachery was made 
known to the Resident, Colonel Davidson, he sent his Assist¬ 
ant, Captain Campbell, to see what could be done to brinff 
back the young chief to his allegiance. The Beydars, how¬ 
ever, threatened to assassinate Captain Campbell, and a body of 
Contingent troops, under Captain Wyndham, was sent to his 
assistance. They were attacked in February by the Raja's 
Beydars and some Arabs and Rohillas, but the latter were 
defeated. The next day Colonel Hughes’s column came up, 
and a combined attack was made on the Raja’s troops, who 
retreated into Shorapur. On the following day preparations 
were made to attack the place, but it was found that the Raja 
and his Beydars" had deserted it. He was made prisoner at 
Haidarabad, shortly after his escape. Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
to whom he appears to have been much attached, gives a most 
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touching account of his interview with the young prince in the Chapter vir. 

Pl^tcos of 

sruard-i’oom of the “ Royals” at Sikandarabacl. He says (‘ Story interest, 
of My Life,” page 208, Vol. I.), “ Even the honest fellows of 
guard were moved and much surprised that my appearance 
should have so sudden and extraordinary an effect upon their 
prisoner.” The Raja was subsequently tried by a military com¬ 
mission, and sentenced to death. The sentence was, how¬ 
ever, commuted to five years’ imprisonment in the Vellore 
Fort. While being conveyed to Vellore he shot himself, 
whether accidentally or otherwise is not known, with a 
revolver. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor, who had previously spent ten years 
at Skorapur during the Raja’s minority, had been sent for by 
Colonel Davidson on the first symptoms of the Raja’s dis¬ 
affection. On his return to the province he was received with 
the most enthusiastic affection. When it was decided to give 
the province to the Nizam and that he was to go, the grief of 
the people was unbounded. Although he tried to leave the 
town quietly at night he found the chiefs of all the Beydar 
clans and their followers in the streets, together with their 
women, who cried and sobbed as they walked by his palanquin. 

The men said, “ Our women will sing of you as they grind 
corn in the morning, and will light their lamps in your name 
at night. Come back to us ; oh, come back !” Years afterwards 
when he returned to India in broken health many of these 
people travelled on foot to Haidarabad to see him. 
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chaptervii. Colonel Taylor says “The records of Shorapur were 

Places of ill i . 

very valuable and interesting as containing original 
Co l;» Iorcorres P onclencG between the Beydar chiefs in succession, 

Beydars. , 0 . _ 7 , 

the Rajas of V lzyanagar, the Kings of Bijapur, the Em¬ 
peror Aurangzeb, and the Mahratta leaders. They had 
been classed and arranged by me when in political charge 


Culrna and 
Dolmens. 


'Tomb of tho 
tirat King of 
Bijapur. 


ol the State, with a view to complete translation ; but 
on the capture of Shorapur, after the Rajah’s rebellion 
in 1858, they were destroyed by the English troops in 
possession of the place.” The same author gives au interest¬ 
ing account of the Beydars and their customs. They seldom 
commit murder and are not petty thieves. A traditional know¬ 
ledge of the customs and laws of the tribe is preserved by their 
bards and elders, and at Shorapur the latter used to sit daily 
in the open air to hear all complaints. They are highly honour¬ 
able and never break au oath. They are fine athletic men, 
fond of hunting and open-air pursuits. Their moral character is 
high, but they are very illiterate. (See chapter on Inhabitants, 
Vol. I.) 

Colonel Lay lor also mentions the discovery in many parts 
ot the district of cairns and dolmens, some of considerable 
size and corresponding in all respects to similar monuments 
in England and other places. At Gugi, 60 miles east of 
Shorapur, is the tomb of Yusuf Adil Shah, the first of the 
Bijapur kings, who died in 1510. It is near the tomb of 
a local saint named Pir Chanda Ilusam. There is no dome 
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or structure of any kind over it. A cotton cloth which is chapter vn 
renewed yearly is provided from a small endowment which still interest 
exists. The people of the village, who are proud of having the 
tomb of such a great personage in their town, still light lamps 
at the grave and say prayers for the repose of the king’s 
soul. 

The falls of the river Krishna, which are situated on the 
west frontier of the Shorapur District, are thus described by 
Colonel Meadows Taylor: “ Here the great river Krishna 
leaves the table-land of the Dekhan, and falls by a descent of 
408 feet, in about three miles, into the lower level of Shorapur. 

The fall itself is not perpendicular, but becomes a roaring 
cataract half a mile broad when the river is in flood. The 
scene is then indescribably grand—an enormous broken volume 
of water, rushing down an incline of granite, with a roar that 
can be easily heard at a distance of 30 miles, and a cloud of 
spray dashing up high into the air, while the irregularity 
of the incline, its huge rocks, and the deep holes which the 
waters have excavated, increase the wonderful effect of the 
cataract, and brilliant rainbows flash through the spray, chang¬ 
ing with every breath of wind. Finally, the water falls into 
a deep pool, which becomes a whirling mass covered with 
billows that, rushing in every direction, clash and break against 
each other, sending up great piles of foam.” 

Sikandarabad (Secunderabad).—A British military canton- sneandambad. 
ment, situated G miles north-east of Haidarabad city, in 
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Cha pter vn. lat. 17° 26' 80' N., and long. 78° 33' E., at an elevation 

3?l&cos of 

interest, of 1,830 feet above sea level. Population 74,124. 

Sikauclarabad. 

Sikandarabaci, which is named after the Nizam Sikandar 
Jah, is the largest military station in India, and forms 
TheS qbe idtorythe head-quarters of the Haidarabad Subsidiary Force, 
which constitutes a division of the Madras Army. The 
military force stationed here consists of one regiment of 
European and another of Native Cavalry, one battery of Royal 
Horse Artillery, three batteries of Royal Artillery (field and 
garrison), two regiments of British and three of Native Infancy, 
with a company of Sappers and Miners. The present 
commandant is Sir Charles Keyes. An Ordnance establish¬ 
ment has charge of the Arsenal, and there is also a large 
Commissariat staff. This force is maintained by the British 
Government, under the terms of a treaty with the Nizam, 
dated 21st May 1853, in lieu of certain contingent and 
auxiliary forces which had been previously raised by the Nizam 
to co-operate with the British army. The cost of the force is 
defrayed out of the revenues of certain districts ceded by the 
Nizam under the treaty of May 1853, revised by a second treaty 
in 18(>0. Up to the year 1850, previous to the head-quarters 
of the Subsidiary Force being stationed here, the 

cantonment of Sikandarabad consisted of a line of barracks 

and huts, extending for a distance of 3 miles from east 

to west, with the artillery in the front and on the left 

flank, and the infantry on the right. Since that date, however, 
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the cantonment boundaries have been extended as far as Bola- cha pter vii. 
ram, covering a total area of 19 square miles, including many interest. 1 

* ° Sikaudarabad. 

interspersed villages. New double-storied barracks have 
been erected for the European soldiers, and the quarters for 
the Native troops, which are situated at some distance, are also 
comfortably built. The country for many miles around 
undulates into hummocks, with a few outcrops of underlying 
rock, crossed from east to west by green-stone dikes. East of 
the cantonment are two large outbursts of granite ; in the 
north-east is a granite hill, known as Mul Ali, aud near it 
another called Kadam Rasul, from a legend that it bears an 
impress of Muhammad’s foot. Shady _trees line the roads of 
the cantonment, and near the European barracks and Native 
lines are clusters of date and palmyra palms. Otherwise the 
face of the country is bare, with but little depth of soil in the 
elevated parts. Cultivation is carried on in the dips and 
valleys, in several of which tanks have been constructed. The 
water supply from wells is not abundant. Immediately to the 
south-west of the cantonment is a large artificial reservoir or 
tank, known as the Husain Sagar, about 13 miles in circum¬ 
ference. 

The parade ground at Sikandarabad is of great extent, 
upon which a force of seven or eight thousand troops 
can be manoeuvred with ease. To the right of it are the 
public rooms, to which members are elected by ballot. The 
rooms contain a theatre and library, &c., as well as dining and 
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adaptor vii. luncheon saloous. Close by is the cemetery, containing the 
.fntere:>t. f graves of many officers who have died here. A little to the 

Slkaaciaia’oud, 

left of the rooms is the mud fort or battery, containing 
some very heavy pieces of ordnance. A detachment of artillery, 
for whose accommodation a long row of barracks has been built, 
are stationed here. A short distance from Sikandarabad is the 
cantonment of Trimalghiri, containing an entrenched camp 
capable of accommodating all the Europeans in the neighbour¬ 
hood. At Trimalghiri is the military prison, styled “ Windsor 
Castle.” Here soldiers sentenced by courts-martial to punish¬ 
ment are confined. The place contains fifty-two cells. It has 
also a clock tower, from the summit of which a distant view 
of Haidarabad may be obtained. The Haidarabad Subsidiary 
Force is not the sole body in the neighbourhood. Adjoining 
the Sikandarabad cantonment to the north is the Bolaram can¬ 
tonment, one of the stations of the Haidarabad Contingent. 
The force stationed here consists of one regiment of cavalry, 
one of infantry and one battery of artillery. Again, about 
5 miles south of Sikandarabad cantonment are the lines of the 
Haidarabad Reformed Troops, also belonging to the Nizam, 
comprising artillery, cavalry, and infantry, under the command 
of a European officer. Altogether, within a space of 10 miles 
from north to south about 8,000 disciplined soldiers are can¬ 
toned. During the Mutiny of 1857 an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to tamper with the fidelity of the troops at Sikan¬ 
darabad. An attack on the British Residency was repulsed ; 
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and during the troubled times of 1857-58 much good service chapter vn. 
was rendered by both the Subsidiary Force and the Haidarabad interest. 
Contingent. A short distance west of Sikandarabad, Begam- 
pett and Bowenpilly are situated. The Pioneers are stationed at. 
the first place, and a Madras cavalry regiment at the latter. 

Tuljapdr.— Town in the Naldrug District. The town, Tuij» P ur. 
which is famous for its temple of Tulja, after whom the 
place is named, stands at the base ol the Balaghat, which 
divides the Dekhan lrom the plain. It is intersected by a raviue 
in which the temple, which contains an image of the goddess 
made of black basalt, is built. Long flights of steps with arched 
gateways at intervals lead down to the temple from the village. 

There are three chief buildings, the first is sacred to Mabadeo, 
the second contains the bed, wardrobe, treasury and jewels of the 
goddess, and the third contains the goddess herself. The jewels 
which have been presented to the shrines from time to time are 
very valuable. Mr. Burgess is of opinion that none of the build¬ 
ings date further back than the sixteenth century. It is a well- 
known place of Hindu pilgrimage, “ being the reputed scene of 
the goddess Bhavani’s slaying the buffalo Asura or demon 
Mahesha, who assumed the form of a male buffalo, and Tulja is 
one of the many names of the goddess. There is a tradition 
that no Mahomedan or Hindu at Tuljapur dares sleep on a bed, 
this honour being reserved for the goddess alone, who is put to 
bed every night by the Brahmins.” The late Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, who resided in the Naldrug District for many years, 
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chapter vii. has made Tuljapur famous by his graphic pictures of the place 

interest, and events enacted in and about it, in his novel “ Tara.” He says 

Tuljapur. 

(page 43, “ Story of My Life”): “ I have made it the scene of my 
historical romance ‘ Tara’ because of its beauty and of its history, 
when in 1657 its temple was plundered by Afzul Khan (the 
Bijapur coramander-in-chief), whose subsequent murder by Siva- 
jee is still considered by the people as but a fitting retribution.” 

Win Udgir. —Town situated in lat. 18° 24' N., long. 77° 9' 40" E. 

Population 7,141. It is situated on the highroad from Haidara- 
bad to Jalna, is a walled town of some extent and has a strong 
citadel. During the wars between the Imperialists and Bijapuris 
Udgir, which was then one of the strongest forts in the 
Bijapur kingdom, was frequently besieged. The last mention 
of it occurs in 1635, when it surrendered to Shah Jahan’s 
commander-in-chief after a siege of some duration. Udgir 
is also remarkable as being the place where in 1760 a great 
battle was fought between the Nizam’s forces and the Mahrattas. 
The surrender of the fort of Ahmadnagar to the Mahrattas 
by the Nizam’s Killadar, and a determination to resist the 
payment of the chauth levied by the Mahrattas, led to hostilities 
in the year already mentioned. Orders had been issued for 
the Nizam’s forces to assemble at Aurangabad, and the Nizam 
Salabat Jung and his brother Nizam Ali set out with a small 
body from Haidarabad towards the end of the year. When 
near Udgir they were attacked by an immensely superior 
force of Mahrattas. The brothers with a body of cavalry 
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numbering about 7,000 occupied Udgir. When the Mahrattas chapter vii. 

< . PlSlCfiS of 

under Sadasheo Rao were approaching the place, the brothers interest. 

Udgir. 

attempted to march to Dharur ; but the Mahrattas, to the 
number of 60,000, surrounded them. Desperate fighting took 
place, in which numbers were killed on both sides. The next 
day the battle was resumed, and the conflict continued daily, 
until, according to the author of the Hadikatu-l-Alam, “ the 
Nizam’s army reached a fort within 20 miles of Dharur. The 
Mahrattas saw that if the Nizam’s troops were allowed to get 
there it would be difficult to dislodge them.” Accordingly 
a desperate attack was made which lasted all day, and although 
the Nizam and his troops fought with the greatest bravery, 
the next day “ they were obliged to agree to terms and 
conclude a peace pregnant with a thousand mischiefs.” 

Districts yielding an annual revenue of sixty lakhs of rupees 
(£600,000) were given up to the Mahrattas. Under this 
treaty the greater portions of the territories of the Nizam 
were surrendered; “ except the province of Haidarabad, and some 
part of Berar and a part of Bijapur and a little of Bidar, 
nothing was left to the Nizam.” 

Wakangal. —An ancient town in the Khamam district, w«rabg»i. 
situated 86 miles to the north-east of the city of Haidarabad, in 
lat. 17° 58' N., and long. 79° 40' E. The town is said to have 
been founded in the 11th century by Potraj of the Kakatya 
dynasty, but some identify it with Worakalli, the capital of the 

Adeva Rajas of Tuluva Andhra or Telingana in the 8th century. 

93 
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chapter vxx. General Cunningham further believes that Warangal or Varan- 
Xntereef koi is the Korunkula of Ptolemy’s geography, while the other 
V ' a, ngal name for Warangal, or Akshalinagar, is evidently the same as 
Yeksilanagar or Yeksilapattan, mentioned by Raghonath Blias- 
kar in his “ Aravacham Kosh.” 

The traditional history of Telingana, as current among the 
natives, points to an ancient city near Nandagiri (Nandair) and 
Dharmapuri on the Godavari, as the first capital of the country. 
This may be taken to he the capital of the Andhras, who accord¬ 
ing to Pliny were a powerful nation, but they could not have 
ruled over Maghada, as the Prasii of Palibothra had six times 
their strength. The Satakarni dynasty of Andhras probably 
reigned there as early as the 3rd century before Christ, but the 
capital was afterwards removed to Paithan, to enable the Andhras 
to be better able to stem the tide of invasion from the north. 
Salivahana of Paithan subdued the whole of the Dekhan and 
established the Audhrabhritya dynasty. This was succeeded by 
the Satakarni and the Sah dynasties. Silver coins have been 
found among the hills near Indurtri, 25 miles west of Nalgunda. 
They belong to the Sah kings, and indicate that these sove¬ 
reigns succeeded to the dominions of the Satakarni dynasty in the 
Dekhan. It appears further that in the disorder that followed, 
the sacred tooth-relic of Buddha, which was kept at Dharani- 
kotta, was removed to Ceylon in A.D. 313. 

The next information is found in a Telugu work—the “ Pratapa 
Charitra,”—which mentions a Chalukya king Nandudu, who 


Th*' Prnfapa 
Charitra. 
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reigned atNandagiri or Nandair, and on his death the kingdom was chapter vix 
divided between his two sons,-—one of whom ruled at Kandahar* interest. 

War an gal. 

and the other at Hanamkonda. There was a feud between a king J oi’ 1 ariun l ’ J 
Somadev of Kandahar and Ballahundu, king of Kattak, and ulti¬ 
mately Kandahar was taken and Somadev killed. The latter’s 
wife, Sixiyal Devi, fled to Hanamkonda, and gave birth to a post¬ 
humous child, Madhava Yarma, who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of the king of Hanamkonda in A.D. 314. Madhava 
Varmais considered the first of the Kakatya line, which “ ruled 
at Hanamkonda by the favour of the goddess Padmakshi for 1,000 
years.” After his accession, he avenged his father’s death by 
marching against the Raja of Kattack, whom he defeated 
and slew in battle, and placed the Raja’s son upon the throne. 

Madhava Varma also subdued the king of Ceylon, and married 
the daughter of the Raja of Chola. 

Although the dates and the length of the reigns given 
in the “ Pratapa Charitra ” are vitiated by mistakes, it 
is not unlikely that a dynasty was established at Hanam- 
konda, which ruled over the Andhra kingdom, but with 
much more circumscribed limits. Two old documents in 
the possession of Dr. Burnell refer, for example, to a kingdom 
of Vengi, which formed a part of the old Andhra kingdom. It 
comprised Eastern Telingana, and was situated between the 
Godavari and the Krishna. A revolution took place in A.D. 7S3, 
when Krishna Raja of the Yadavas wrested the sovereign power 
from the Chalukyas. The capital of the Yadavas was at Nasik, 


Hanamkoinla 

Dynasty. 
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chapter vii. but it was transferred to Mandya Kheta, supposed to be Mal- 
interestf kliaid. The revolution brought the Kakatyas into relationship 

Waningal,. 

‘with the Yaclavas, and perhaps the latter are referred to as the 
Adeva Rajas of Tuluva Andhra, whose capital was Worakalli, 
but in this case Worakalli cannot be identified with Warangal. 
At any rate, the same year that Krishna Raja overthrew the 
Tiio^Kaka- Ohalukyas (A.D. 783) a new Kakatya king, Yaruka Deva, is 
mentioned in the “ Pratapa Charitra ” as having ascended the 
throne at Hanamkonda. He was the son of the last king Gun- 
damaraj, but was a minor on his accession, and his aunt, 
Kunthili Devi, acted as regent for nine years. Yaruka Deva 
proceeded to Devgiri, the modern Daulatabad, and married the 
daughter of the king of that place. His successor Bhuvaneka- 
malladu married Sri Rangamma Devi, sister of Vira Nrusimha 
Rajalu, king of the southern countries. Perhaps the latter is 
the same as Vira Nara Simha, the tenth name given in Prinsep’s 
list of the Adeva Rajas of Tuluva Andhra. Bhuvanekamalladu 
was succeeded by his son Tribliuvanekainalladu, and during 

the reign of these two kings the Cholas set out on an expedition 

• ( 

to the north. Rajcndra Chola, the dominant sovereign of Southern 
India, experienced a check in A.D. 917, but the kingdom 
of Vengi passed by conquest and by matrimonial alliance into 
bis bands. The next king, Deva Raja Chola, effected the 
successful invasion of Bengal, and, after remaining for some time 
in the newly conquered districts returned to his kingdom in 
A.D. 986. In the confusion of the times, the Yadavas were 
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overthrown and the Chalukyas regained their ascendancy in chapter vti. 
A.D. 973. Tribhuvanekamalladu was succeeded by his son nnarestf 

Wurdii({2iL 

IGikatya Potraju, who is also called Proli Raja and Pulaj. The 
Kakatya dynasty is supposed to have received its name from 
Kakatya Potraju, but this is scarcely possible, as the term 
Kakatya seems to be connected with the kingdom of Dana 
Kakatya mentioned by Iliwan Tlisang. Potraju married 
Muppama, and is said to have founded Warangal in A. D. 1077. 

He was a famous king, and was accidentally killed by his son 

and successor, Sri Rudra Deva (1098*1176). An inscription oid inscription. 

•at the great temple of Hanamkonda was written in Sri Rudra 

Deva’s reign. It is dated A.D. 1162, and commences with an 

allusion to Tribhuvanekamalladu, who is called “ Tribhuvana- 

malla, a chief among kings, the frontal ornament of the 

Xakatyas, and a worshipper of Siva.” His son Potraju or 

Proli Raja “ bound Srimat Tailapa-deva, the head ornament 

of the Chalukyas.” “ He also bound down Govinda Raja, 

and gave his kingdom to king Udaya.” “ He attacked 

Gudhaha, the shameless lord of the great Mantrakuta city, 

and resisted Jagadeva, who, accompanied by many Mandalka 

Rajas, laid siege unsuccessfully to Hanamkonda.” The 

inscription next alludes to Rudra Deva, who is said to 

have defeated Doma Srimat Meliga-deva, ruler of Sripalavasa, 

the Chodadya Raja, Tailapa, and the latter’s son Bhima. Rudra 

Deva also destroyed the ancient city of Verdhamana and Choda- 

daya, cut down an inaccessible jungle, and in the centre 
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Chapter vii. constructed a wonderful lake, and was daily informed of Rajas like 
Interest. Bhima, living between Kanchi Mandala and the Vindkyan mourn- 

Wa ran gal. 

01A tains. His dominions extended from Kattack and the shores of the 
ocean on the east, to the Sri Saila mountains on the south, and 
from thence to the fine country of Malyavanta on the north. 

As mentioned before, the dates given in the “ Pratapa 
Charitra” are very incorrect. Potraju (1026-1098 A.D), and 
Rudra l)eva (1098-1176), are both mentioned as having 
defeated Tailapa (A.D. 1150-1182). It is known that in 
Tailapa’s reign the power of the Chalukyas was on the decline, 
and a noble, named Bijjala, usurped all power from A.D. 1157 
to 1182. The “ Pratapa Charitra" gives A.D, 1176 as the date 

Kadra Devu. of the death of Rudra Deva, whereas the Hanamkonda inscrip¬ 
tion states that after Tailapa’s death, which happened in A.D. 
1182, Rudra Deva defeated Bhima. Of the seven Chalukya 
princes who reigned from A.D. 1018 to 1182, Ahavamalla or 
Somesvara (A.D. 1040 to 1069) and his son Tribhuvanamalla 
or Vikramaditya (A.D. 1076 to 1127) are known from then- 
extensive conquests. The name Tribhuvanamalla suggests 
some connection, if not identity; with the Tribhuvanamalla 
of the Hanamkonda inscription, and with the Tribkuvaneka- 
malladu of the “ Pratapa Charitra," but according to this work 
Tribhuvanekamalladu reigned from A.D. 952 to 1026, whereas 
Tribhuvanamalla or Vikramaditya ruled from A.D. 1076 to 
1126. It is certain, however, that the Kakatya kings were 
frequently engaged in war with the Rajas of Kattack. In the 
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manuscript records there are constant accounts of attacks from Chapter vn- 

P13.C63 of 

the Raias of Kattack resisted, or of retaliative forays made into interest. 
Orissa. Govinda, mentioned in the Hanamkonda inscription, RuJj “ 6T<W 
was probably a Raja of Kattack, and so was Jagadeva, who is 
said to have unsuccessfully besieged Hanamkonda. There is 
an allusion to.this siege in the “ Pratapa Chari tra,” and in A.D. 

1132 Rudra Deva took the offensive and invaded Orissa. The 
country was conquered, and the Ganga dynasty was established 
in it, while the territory to the west of the Godavari was added 
to the kingdom of Warangal. Rudra Deva’s name is still 
preserved as “ Chore Ganga” in one of the quarters of the 
sacred city of Purl or Jagannath. He “ carried his victorious 
arms into the western districts of Bengal, and under his sway 
and that of his successors the kingdom of Orissa extended from 
the delta of the Ganges to the delta of the Godavari.” Rudra 
Deva’s eldest son succeeded to the throne on his father’s death, 
but he was deposed and killed by his uncle, Maha Deva Raja. 

The latter reigned in conjunction with his nephew Ganapati ■ 

Deva, and after three years was slain in battle against the Raja 
of Devgiri. The Pramaras of Malwa played an important part 
in the Dekhan towards the close of the 12th century, and Ram 
Pramar held his court in Telingana. The Chalukyas were on the 
wane, and in A.D. 1189 the Yadavas of Devgiri, under Raja 
Bhirua, overthrew their power. When Kakatya Pratapa Ganapati 
Rudra Deva (A.D. 1179-1227) became the sole occupant of the 
throne after his uncle’s death, he renewed the war with Devgiri, 
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chapter vix. and successfully opposed the Yadava Raja, who gave him life 

interest/ daughter Rudramma Devi in marriage. Ganapati Deva also 

Wairang&I. 

R.idra rxvu. m ade extensive conquests on the east coast. The Oholas had 
maintained their hold on Kalinga for nearly three centuries, but 
it now fell under the dominion of the Raja of Warangal, whose 
territories extended from the frontiers of Orissa to Nellore. 

Besides being successful in war, Ganapati Deva was a 
great patron of literature. He also commenced the stone wall 
of Warangal, constructed numerous temples and tanks, and 
built a hundred villages, each of which was called after him, 
Ganapur. The king had no male issue, but only a daughter 
named Annama, and on his death was succeeded by his widow, 
Queen Rudram- the Yadava princess Rudramma Devi. The ruling king of 

raa Devi. r on 

Devgiri at that time was Kandara, who reigned from A.D. 1248 
to 1260, and in an inscription at Manoli he is called the 
restorer of the Telinga or Vernatkal Rajas, Rudramma Devi 
completed the stone wall of Warangal, and surrounded it with 
an outer wall, of mud. She ruled the country vigorously for 88 
years, and was succeeded by Annama’s son Pratapa Yira Rudra 
Deva. The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, visited India about 
this time, and wrote as follows regarding Rudramma Devi 
(see Col. Yule’s “Travels of Marco Polo,” Vol. II., pp. 
346-47) :—“ When you leave Malabar and go about 1,000 
miles in a northerly direction (or, as some editions have got it, 
500 miles), you come to the kiugdom of Mutfili. This was 
formerly under the rule of a king, but since his death, some 40 
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years past, it has been under his queen. And I can assure you, chapter vn. 
during all that space of 40 years, she had administered her Interest. 

° 1 * Waraigal. 

realm as well as ever her husband did, or better.” Mutfili is Ql ' c ^ , b" < ti. am ' 
thought to be Mutapali, a town situated near the southern 
extremity of the Northern Circars, but possibly the name may 
be intended for Matwada, between Hanamkonda and Warangal. 

Marco Polo visited India about A.D. 1292, but the “Pratapa 
Charitra” gives A.D. 1265 as the date of the death of Rudram- 
ma Devi. Pratapa Rudra was a minor when he ascended the 
throne, and his mother Annama acted as regent for 12 years. 

He is the Ladar Dev of Mahomedan historians, and his domi¬ 
nions extended as far as the Western Ghats, and from the 
Godavari to the Palar river. The Mahomedans were now be¬ 
ginning to turn their attention to the Dekhan, and several ex¬ 
peditions were sent against the Hindu states of Southern India. 

The first attempt to reduce Warangal was made in 1303 
A.D. by a force under the command of Malik Fakhru-d-Din. 

The troops did not reach Warangal until after the rainy season 
had commenced, which “ proved such a hindrance that the army 
could do nothing, and in the beginning of winter returned 
greatly reduced in numbers to Hindustan.” In the year 
709 H. (A.D. 1309) Malik Naib Kafur, Alau-d-Din’s geperal, 
was despatched to conquer Telingana, which was then ruled by a 
Raja whom the Mahomedan historians designate Ladar Dev, 
but whose proper name is Pratapa Rudra Deva. When the 
Mahomedan forces had arrived within a short distance of the 
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chapteriVii. capital, Warangal, an advanced guard was despatched “ to the 
interest, hill of Aumakinda ” (evidently Hanamkonda, or Anamkonda, 
x'nva&T 4 miles N. W. of the city), from which the city and its gardens 
could be seen. The wall of Warangal i3 described as having 
been made of mud, “ but so strongly that a spear of steel could 
not pierce it; and if a ball from a western catapult were to 
strike against it, it would rebound like a ball which children 
play with.” The circumference of the wall was seven miles 
and one-eighth. The Mahomedan troops encamped about a 
mile from the city, and each man proceeded to erect a defence 
for himself. To procure wood the sacred groves of the temples 
outside the city were levelled to the ground, so that, as the 
Mahomedan historian gravely asserts, “every cursed tree in that 
capital of idolatry was cut down to the roots.” The first 
work of the besiegers appears to have been the erection of 
strong breastworks of timber all round the city. While this 
was in progress an attack was made upon the camp, which was 
repulsed with some loss to the besieged. The Mahomedans 
battered the walls with stone balls from catapults until two or 
three breaches were made, when a night attack was ordered, and 
some of the bastions in the outer wall were carried. The 
whole of the outer fort fell into the possession of the 
Mahomedans a few days later, and the investment of the inner 
fort, which was constructed of stone, was then proceeded with. 

rnaco in 1310. The Raja, however, proposed terms of peace, and after some 
negotiations the besiegers withdrew in 1310, having received 
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numbers of elephants and horses and all the treasure which the chapter vn. 

• Places of 

kin" could collect. He also promised to pay an annual tribute, interest. 
The siege lasted about four months. At the end of the year 
1311 twenty elephants were sent to Deogir by the Warangal 
Raja, who also expressed his willingness to pay tribute there to 
any one deputed to receive it. 

In 1318 a third expedition was despatched into the Third & P om. 
territories of the Raja, who had failed to pay the stipulated 
tribute. The result of this expedition is not mentioned 
by the Mahomedan historians, but it seems probable that 
it failed in accomplishing its object, as three years later 
(A.D. 1321) the eldest son of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din, 

Ulugh (or Alaf) Khan, was despatched to besiege Warangal. 

The city was closely invested for some time, and many conflicts 
took place, in which the Mahomedans generally gained the 
advantage. “ Fire was discharged from the fort, and many were 
killed on both sides.” This is the first occasion in which fire 
is mentioned in the Telingana conflicts. There is abundant 
testimony that gunpowder was not known in India at this 
period ; the fire therefore was probably naphtha or some 
preparation of Greek fire. The garrison, having been 
at length reduced to extremities, sent offers of surrender, 
the Raja promising to pay a large sum of money, 
and to remit his tribute regularly in future. Ulugh 
Khan, however, refused to accept the terms offered, and the 
siege was continued. 
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Capture of the 
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Family. 


A month had elapsed without the receipt of any news 
(rotn Dehli, from whence couriers had hitherto arrived 
.regularly two or three times monthly with letters from 
the king. This circumstance caused some alarm in the 
camp of the besiegers. Rumours of the overthrow of the 
dynasty were circulated, and at length the troops began to 
desert in large numbers. The Khan was compelled to raise 
the siege and beat a hasty retreat to Deogir, leaving his bag¬ 
gage behind. The Sultan, however, sent strong reinforcements 
to hrs son, and four months after his flight he marched again 
to Warangal, which surrendered after a short siege. The 
Raja, his family, and a great many other distinguished 
Hindus were made prisoners and sent to Delhi. Warangal 
was renamed Sultanpur, and governors were appointed 
to manage the country. The Raja was subsequent¬ 
ly released and restored to his kingdom. Pratapa Rudra, 
or Ladar Dev, died in A.D. 1341, and was succeeded by 
his brother Yira Bhadra. Mahomed Tughlak undertook an 
expedition in the same year against the east coast, but at 
Warangal his army was attacked with pestilence, and he 
returned to Daulatabad. A few years later the eastern portion 
of the Warangal kingdom passed into the hands of the Gajapatis. 
The kings of Warangal were called “Narapatis” or “masters 
of men,” and the “Gajapatis” or “masters of elephants” 
referred to the Rajas of Orissa, while the “Aswapatis” or 
“ masters of horses” related to the Mahomedan conquerors. In 
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A.D. 1344 Krishna Naik, the son of the Raja of Warangal, 
was sent on a mission to Bilal Dev, the Raja of Karnataka, and 
the Mahomedan garrisons in the dominions were expelled. 
The Hindu Rajas in 1347 made common cause with the Musal- 
mans of the Dekhan against Sultan Mahomed Tughlak, 
and may therefore be said to have assisted in laying 
the foundation of the independent Mahomedan dynasties 
south of the Narbada. Hasan Gangu, the first Bahmani king, 
compelled his Hindu allies to pay him tribute, as they had 
hitherto done to the Sultan of Delhi,. In 1371 the second 
Bahmani king defeated a body of Warangal troops, and put 
their leader Yenayek Dev, the Raja’s son, to death. In 1422 
Warangal was taken and sacked for the last time by the Bah- 
manis. From this period it does not reappear in history. 

Description. —Warangal has an altitude of between ten 
hundred and eleven hundred feet above the sea-level, and 
lies on the water-shed which separates the basins of the 
Godavari and Krishna rivers in the lower parts of their courses. 
The surrounding country consists of large undulating plains, 
broken here and there with piles of huge granitic boulders 
and isolated hills. Basaltic dikes are common, and run east 
and west,—one of them traversing the ’Southern portion of 
Matwada, and another running to the north-west of Warangal. 
They decompose into patches of black soil, but the surface 
consists for the most part of a reddish sandy loam. The 
sedimentary rocks towards the valley of the Godavari belong to 
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chapter vn. the series known as the Vindhyans and Kamthis. Coal-bearing 
interest strata are also found at Kamawaram and Singareni. 

Warangal. 

Several foetid Quagmires to the north and east of Warangal 
have given rise to speculations as to the presence of 
naphthaline deposits, and the town itself is famous for the hills 
of magnetic iron ore situated 12 miles to the west of it. 

The city was one of considerable size in the days of its pros¬ 
perity, but now Warangal, Hanamkonda, Matwada and Karima- 
Popnifttion. bad contain a population of 24,600 inhabitants, of whom 5,734 
are Mahomedans. Karimabad (4,565) lies a mile to the west, 
and Matwada (8,815) a mile to the north-west of Warangal, and 
in olden times the two former were really suburbs of the latter. 
Karimabad is a jaghir village, but a portion called Urus is 
quite distinct, and has a jaghirdar of its own. Matwada 
consists of five villages grouped together, viz., Matwada, 
Ramnapet, Girmajipet, Ralanagar and Govindnagar. It 
contains the cutcherries of the daroga of the Forest Department 
Hmwnkondn. and of the Police Amin. Hanamkonda (7,783) is situated 4 
miles to the north-west of Warangal, and is now the chief 
town of. the Khamam district. It has a post office, a 
civil dispensary and hospital, a municipality, and a jail 
where carpets, towels, napkins, &c., are manufactured, and is 
the place where the principal Government officials reside. For 
many years a portion of the Haidarabad Contingent was located 
in the suburb called Lashkar, and the bungalows of the officers 
are still standing. The ancient greatness of Warangal has 
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passed away, and it is now a jaghir town containing 3,437 chapter vti. 
inhabitants. The Mahomedan population of Warangal, interest^ 

, 1 " Waranguh 

Hanatnkonda, Matwada and Karimabad find employment in 
Government or private service, or take to weaving and agri¬ 
culture. 

Warangal has a historical reputation for its carpets, and 'cSX 1 
the industry of carpet-weaving is followed by a colony of 
Mahomedan Shaikhs of the Sunni sect, who are said to be the 
descendants of Persian settlers that came with the Mahomedan 
armies of invasion. The majority of the weavers reside in 
Matwada, and the carpets they make are of two kinds—cotton 

..and woollen. Besides the occupations which have been already 
mentioned, two families of Mahomedan Shaikhs at Hanamkonda, 
whose ancestors came originally from Persia, are engaged in 
the manufacture of steel weapons, consisting of swords, daggers, 
and different kinds of knives with thick handles of ivory. 

The iron ore employed is from Kunasamundram, near 
Nirmal, which has been used for ages in the manufacture 
of the famous Damascus steel blades. The Hindu inhabitants 
are for the most Saivas, and a large number belong to 
the Lingayat sub-division. Warangal and the adjoining villages 
of Matwada and Karimabad, as well as the old capital of 
Hanamkonda, formed a great centre of trade during the time 
of the Hindu kings, and even at the present day much business Trade, 
is transacted with Jaggiapet and the eastern coast, and with 
Haidarabad. The principal exports to the eastern coast are 
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chapter vix. oil-seeds, grain, cotton, &c., and the imports are cocoanuts, 
Interest. salt, cotton goods, &c., while the trade with Haidarabad consists 

Wa ran gal. 

of native cloths, carpets, timber, &c. The agriculture of the 
country is carried on by various castes, such as Yalrnals, 
Munnurkullam Telingas, and even Dheds, the typical Telinga 
Kunbis (865) being only found about Hanamkonda. The 
bulk of the labourers in the field go by the general name of 
Mutrassis, and take to all kinds of work. Rice is the staple 
product, but of recent years jawari, bajra, makkhai or Indian 
corn, and chenna have been much cultivated. Oil-seeds, cotton, 
flax, and hemp are also grown for local consumption and for 
occupation, of export. The Telis or oil-pressers (358) do a fair amount of 

Inhabitants, 1 v J 

business, and the toddy vendors (982) and the distillers 
of mauha liquor (164) are common, especially the former. The 
Dhangars (195) have moderately large flocks of sheep and goats. 
The Patkaris or silk-weavers, of whom there is a small 
colony here, turn out pure silk fabrics, or use a cotton 
siik-weaving, warp crossed with a woof of silk. Tassar fabrics are 
made at Matwada, the raw material being obtained from the 
cocoons of worms reared in the jungles of the Pakhal taluk, in 
a pargana of 21 villages called Samhatinaniam. The Kolia and 
Naigkapwads feed the insects on the “ tkani ” tree, and look 
after them for about two months during the rainy season. 

Hanamkonda contains some very interesting remains, and, 
according to local accounts, was the capital of the surrounding 
country before Warangal was founded. The “ thousand- 
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pillared temple” was constructed by the last Hindu dynasty, ^haptar vn. 


JHftoss of 

and an inscription on a pillar at the gateway mentions that 

Kudra Deva was the reigning sovereign in Saka 1084, or A.D. T!i rfK'* rtr , ' 

0 ~ ° 7 Temple. 


1162. The temple was built in the Chalukyan style, but was 
never finished. It consists of three detached cells of very 
considerable dimensions, with a portico supported by between 
240 and 300 pillars arranged in a varied and complicated 
pattern. Opposite the portico, but at some distance from it, is 
a star-shaped structure, containing a hall and four entrances, . 
without any recess for idols, and supported on about 200 pillars. 
This forms a sort of mandapam, and was connected with the 
main temple by a massive pillared pavilion covering a huge 
bull of polished black basalt. The pavilion has fallen down, but 
the bull is tolerably intact, and is a splendid specimen of a 
monolith. The arrangement of the pillars and the variety of 
spacing are in pleasing subordination to the general plan. The 
pillars of the mandapam are plain, while those of the temple 
are richly carved, but without being overdone, and it is only 
in pairs that they are of the same design. Some of the other 
details are of great beauty, especially the doorways to the 
recesses, the pierced slabs used for windows, and the very 
elegant open work by which the bracket shafts are attached to 
the pillars. The arrangement of three temples joined together 
is capable of giving a greater variety of effect and of light aud 
shade than the plainer forms, and the appearance of the whole is 
further improved by the terrace about 3 feet high and from. 
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t. short inscription in Sanskrit on one of the pillars, and another 
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fe. in old Telugu on one of the walls. A black polished stone 
pillar, about 5 feet high, covered with inscriptions in old 
igu, stands near the gate to the east of the temple, and a 
very fine well is close by, A similar pillar full of inscriptions 
stands in front of the temple to Padmakshi, the titular god¬ 
dess of the Kakatya dynasty. 

The smaller temples and shrines are in the same style, 
but they have not got the triple arrangement of the 
cells. A temple at Neddikonda, 30 miles from Hanam- 
konda, on the Haidarabad road, lias got the triple arrange¬ 
ment, and is said to have been constructed by the same 
king who built the metropolitan temple at Hanamkonda. 
Most of the temples are dedicated to Siva, and comparatively 
few are set apart for Vishnu. Several Jain, figures are cut in 
the rocks about ITanainkonda, and according to the “Pratapa 
Charitra” the old town of Hanmantsriri was situated amonsr 
the hills. The temple of Bhadri was on the east of 
Hanmantgiri, that of Padmakshi on the west, of Nargala 
Dev on the north, Gopal Murthi on the south, and the 
temple of Siddeshvar in the centre. Remains of a fortified wall 
are seen on the hills to the east and west, but not on the hills 
to the south. An opening in the hills to the north-west is 
protected by a heavy earthen bund, with a gate to one corner, 
while the large tank of Hanamkonda is situated further off 
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and capital of Warangal, which, according to the “ Pratapa 
Charitra, ” was built by Potraj, king of Hanamkonda in Saka 
999, or A.D, 1077. A local tradition narrates that as some 
carts were bringing grain into Hanamkonda one of them got 
upset at night, about four miles from their destination. Next 




morning the eartmen went to raise the cart, and saw that the 


iron rings of the wheels had become gold. They communicated 
the news to Potraj, who repaired to the spot and was struck 


with wonder. The king took counsel with his wise men and 
commenced excavating on the spot, when they came upon a 
Ling. Potraj wanted to transport the Ling to Ilanamkonda, 
but no one could move it, and then he ordered that a new city 
should be built there. This is said to be the origin of Waran¬ 
gal, which was then called Akshalinagar, and a road was made 
connecting it with Ilanamkonda. The king also constructed 
250 Saiva temples, 200 Vaishnava temples, and 100 Guru 
temples between Warangal and Hanamkonda. 

The fort of Warangal was commenced in the reign of 
Ganapati Raja, the grandson of Potraj, and was completed by 
Rudramma, the widow of Ganapati Raja. Rudramma surround¬ 
ed the city with an outer wall of tepid called Bumikotta, and an 
inner wall of stone called Peddakotta. The mud wall has two 
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chapter vn. entrances, the Bandara Danvaza on the east, and the flat- 

Places oJT ' 

interest, darabad Darwaza on the west, and a deep trench runs 

ThoFon.. all round on the outside. The stone walls have four gates, 
but the northern and southern gates are closed, and only 
the eastern and western are open. Each gate has three 
entrances, and a figure of a conventional lion, cut in stone,' is 
succeeded by upright stone pillars arranged on a parapet for a 
distance of about 20 feet on either side of the entrances. 
Seventy-two bastions are disposed at intervals along the stone 
wall, the top. of which is very wide, and the inner face built iri 
oidiuscriptions. steps. The eastern and western gates have inscriptions in old 
Sanskrit and Telugu, and there are other inscriptions on the 
Stambhas or free standing pillars found about Warangal. Two 
of these pillars of granite, about 35 feet high, stand outside the 
wall of the inner fort in a portion of Warangal which was 
formerly called Ivanehani gucla,” but only one of the 
pillars contains an inscription in old Sanskrit.* There are 
other pillars from 5 to 8 feet high, covered with 
inscriptions. One of these occurs in the compound of a 
butcher’s house at Matwada, another near a well in a clump of 
palmyra trees between Matwada and Warangal, and two or 
three more near the southern. Kirtti Stambha in Warangal 
itself. The inscriptions have not been deciphered, but the 
pillars in Kanchaniguda appear to be the oldest. Stambhas or 
Lats were used first by the Buddhists, as in the edict pillars of 
Asoka. They were also used by the Jains,* and then by the 
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Yaishnavas and other Hindu sects, as Dipdans, &c. The chaptervir 
earliest kind of Indian architecture is “ a wooden style pain- interest! 
fully struggling into lithic forms.” The four Kirtti Stamblms 
towards the centre of Warangal have a wooden appearance, 
very different to lithic constructions, and they appear to have 
replaced some wooden or frailer structure which had fallen into 
decay. They are carved in black stone, and are the lineal 
descendants of the four gateways to the Great Tope or monu¬ 
mental mound at Sanchi, in the Central Provinces, which was 
constructed between A.D. 10 and 20, by a king of the 
Satakarni dynasty, who ruled at Paithan. The Sanchi gate¬ 
ways are covered with most elaborate sculptures in front and 
rear, generally relating to Buddha, and they axe little removed 
from the wooden originals out of which they were elaborated. 

The relic and monumental mounds of the Buddhists were sur¬ 
rounded by a double railing, the entrance through the inner 
railing being by four projecting gateways facing the four 
cardinal points. The four gateways iu Warangal also face 
the cardinal points, and are said to be the entrances to Pratapa 
Rudra’s palace, but there can be little doubt that, as at Sanchi, 
these are the gateways of a Buddhist tope. The fort walls and 
several of the buildings in Warangal contain numerous frag¬ 
ments of carved stone, friezes of elephants, scrolls, &c., such as 
belong to rail architecture, and they have probably been taken 
from some monumental mound. A large rock near the east 
.gate of the fort has a small tank at the foot of it, and an 
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southern gate is said to have been used for < 
a structure near the western gate was erect 


the first Mahomedan conqueror of Warangal, 
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mined building near the northern gate is said to have been a 
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powder magazine. The four Kirtti Stambhas are situated 


about the centre of the fort, and numerous old temples are 
scattered here and therein the jawari fields or in the rank 
vegetation beyond. 

TObwga. Yiclbukga. —Old town, 21 miles N. W. of lvopal, lat. 15° 

37 17., long. 76°5'E. Yelburga was once a place of some 
importance, and is believed to have been the capital of the 
Sindas, origin ally subordinate chief's and governors of the West¬ 
ern Chalukayas, who, after the downfall of the latter, estab- 
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is known at present of the earlier members of the house, hut 
inscriptions of Achugi II., who reigned in the first quarter of 
the twelfth century, have been found. He then acknowled^ 

1 the authority of the Western Chalukaya king Yikramaditya 
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VI., as lxis inscriptions mention that at the ortfer of his master chapter vrc. 
Vikramaditya VI. “ he prevailed against the Hoysalas, took nTtelest 

Yolbujt’gn.. 

Gove or Goa,” &c. 

The capital appears to have been established at Erambavage 
or Yelburga during the reign of the son of Achugi 11., about 
the middle of the twelfth century. The next king, Chavunda 
II , connected himself by marriage with the Kalachurias, 
who succeeded the Western Chalukayas at Ivalyani. ' It is 
probable,” says Mr. Fleet (p. 97), “that he enjoyed a short period 


of independence after the downfall of the Western Chalukayas. 
But in Saka 1102 (A.D. 1180-81) we find Vikrama, one of the 
sons of Chavunda II., at his capital of Erambarage, governing 
as a feudatory of the Kalachuri king Sarkama.” bo further 
mention of the family occurs after this period. 

Yelgandal. —Old town in the district of the same name. 
Latitude 18° 25' 21" north, longitude 79° 4' 56" east. Popu¬ 
lation 3,383. General Cunningham (“ Ancient Geography of- 
India,” page 528) is of opinion that Yelgandal was at one period 
the capital of Teliugana. The Chinese traveller Hi wan Thsang 
describes the kingdom of Andhra (the modern Telingaua), tlie 
capital of which he visited in A.D. 639, as 3,000 li or 500 miles 
in circuit. There is some difficulty in fixing the exact site of the 


YelgaivtaL 





city mentioned as the capital by the traveller, but General Cun¬ 
ningham adopts Yelgandal as the site. General Cunningham 
(page 529) says The Chinese pilgrim notices that though 
the language of the people of Andhra was very different from 
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iptions of tile 10th century had not yet been adopted in the 
South.” 

The fort, which is now much decayed, is about a third of; 
mile square. It consisted of a ditch, ramparts and round towers, 
upon some of which old guns are observable. The centre of 


■ 

the fort is occupied by a perpendicular rock some 200 feet 


in height, on the summit of which is a handsomely built ma'sjid. 
Near the fort is the Idgah, having two lofty minarets, and 
scattered all about are numerous Mahomedan tombs, none of 
which, however, bear any inscription. Sixty years ago Yel- 
gandal was the stronghold of a Zarnindar, who plundered the 



country in the vicinity, and gave much trouble until captured 


- by the Russell Brigade. 
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